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A wonderful Metal Polish 


—made in a wonderful way by a formulz known only 
to the makers, Globe Polish is absolutely different 
and superior to ordinary polishes. It polishes 
metals brighter, and the polish obtained is more 
lasting. There are many imitations, but they all lack 
the peculiar qualities of Globe Polish ; therefore, for 
your own sake, be sure you ask for and get genuine 
Globe Metal Polish. 
PASTE IN TINS. LIQUID IN CANS. 
Raimes &Co., Ltd., Tredegar Rd., Bow, London, E.,& Stockton-on-Tees 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


reakfast & after Dinner 
ise less quantity, it being so 


pnger than ordinary COFFEE 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 
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JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


THE WORK OF A GREAT PORTRAI1T-PAINTER, 


BY CECIL 


I. 

ITE STREET, to its fortunate 
inhabitants, is the very heart of 
London, the centre of its varied 

energies, the most favoured spot in the 
distribution of natural and acquired privi- 
leges. Loyalty to neighbourhoods is only 
one definition of patriotism, and to lack the 
fullest appreciation of the advantages of 
TiteStreet is sufficient to cast a shadow over 
the most stainless character. The mildest 
suggestion that it is somewhat remote, 
rather difficult of access, will be met with 
a smile of commiseration, or the assurance 
that that is just an added triumph ; for 
where else, in the hideous turmoil, will 
you find solitude so undisturbed ? 

At one end of the short vista, rather 
grey and hazy, the river gleams, and 
behind the quiet houses, each with its 
individual aspect of reserve, tower ancient 
elms that suggest hidden gardens. Sur- 
rounded as it is by all the maze of the 
humbler thoroughfares of Chelsea—thickly 
peopled, crooked, and misleading, given 
over to all the bustle and noise of artless 
commerce—Tite Street seems tocommand, 
without sharing, all the picturesqueness 
and gaiety of the neighbourhood. 

To the unabashed alien, the stillness 
of the place, broken rarely by faint sounds 
from the river, seems unduly grave, and 
his interest centres frankly in a house of 
greyish-red brick with a high Dutch roof, 
irregular windows of sparkling but im- 
penetrable glass, and a solid, polished, 
dark-green door. Some idle writer might, 
with profit, draw attention to the nature 
and peculiarities of doors, describing, 
perhaps, the door appealing, the door 
seductive, the door grimly forbidding ! 
In the unique physiognomy of this house 
the door is certainly the significant feature ; 
it has been plaintively asserted that it is 
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harder to pass than the shining gates of 
Buckingham or any other Palace. 

The least vulgar form of curiosity is the 
profound interest which attaches itself to 
the habitations of famous men, perhaps 
in the undefined hope that, involuntarily, 
the inanimate surroundings may give the 
clue to the ever-baffling mystery of genius 
—its isolation, its power, its reserve. The 
incentive must be admiration, or enthu- 
siasm, or perhaps some secret despair of 
emulation. 

All this uneasy preamble, it is plain, is 
intended to fortify the conscience rather 
than to impress the mind. It takes 
courage to knock boldly at this falsely- 
beguiling green door, but it hardly equals 
the temerity of a writer who, approaching 
his subject from the least literary stand- 
point, attempts to borrow from the art of 
the painter that theory of construction 
which builds upa sketch or a portrait from 
observation, from innumerable superficial 
indications, When it is avowed that Mr. 
John Sargent is that subject, the attempt 
itself, though predoomed to failure— 
exposed as it must be to the inevitable 
test of comparison of methods—acquires 
the sublimity of all magnificent enterprises 
and forlorn hopes. 

The rewards of Fame are obvious, but 
there is a conspiracy of silence in regard 
to the penalties. The metaphysician 
informs us that excess of pleasure becomes 
pain. In a more ingenuous age it is 
possible to conjecture that a naive delight 
may have been wrested from a universal 
impulse of applause, but the weary modern 
too often accepts the incense and the 
worship, the acclamation and the praise 
—however unobtrusively conveyed—in a 
spirit of resignation rather than of enjoy- 
ment. The capacity to swallow undiluted 
sweets of adulation has been lost with the 
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privileges of leisure. “ ‘The world” is 
indeed “ too much with us,” and the dis- 
inclination to yield to its demands and 
importunities forces upon the author or 
the painter, exposed to popularity, an 
attitude almost of self-defence. ‘This 
attitude may explain a tendency to linger 
on the threshold: it is necessary to 
propitiate the gods. 


aa. 


Mr. Sargent’s house bears little re- 


semblance to many of the great studios of 


his contemporaries, in that it is designed 
more for use than for show. The days 
are few when the casual visitor may, at a 
hint of desire, be confident of welcome ; 
however modest and retiring by nature, 
he represents, for the time being, a 
clamorous multitude. A suavely regretful, 
admirable servant guards the invisible 
defences ; but once the entrance is con- 
quered, the impression of rather forbidding 
seclusion is dispelled. 

The arrangement of the interior, though 
unusual, presents little that is extraordinary 
or fantastic. ‘There is nothing of the 
proverbial picturesque disorder, nothing 
even of the splendour that leaps to the 
eye. ‘I'reasures picked up in other lands 
have been so incorporated into the actual 
body of the house—pictures, books, and 
furniture, though fastidiously — selected, 
have fallen into place so naturally, that 
their inherent strangeness or stateliness 
has been disguised by their suggestion of 
familiar use. 

The studios are magnificent workshops, 
admirably adapted for their purpose, clear 
of superfluous decoration. One is a high, 
light room, with a great window opening 
on a balcony that overhangs the garden ; 
the other, with a dark wainscot that once 
ornamented an Italian palace, is lower, 
and the general effect of light is at once 
richer and more subdued. A replica of 
the ‘loledan masterpiece, by El Greco, 
“St. Michael dividing his Cloak with the 
Beggar,” is set into the fine mantel. 

‘The arrangements for painting—Mr. 
Sargent would perhaps call them the 
instruments of torture—are of the 
simplest, the most practical kind. ‘The 
palettes are weighted, and a zinc fence 
prevents the wet paint from slipping down 
to the sleeve; the colours, that rise in 
miniature mountains, are those in ordinary 
use, the earth colours predominating ; the 
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brushes are long, thick, and immaculately 
clean, It is quite evident that any student 
may have the same tools at his command ; 
that here he will discover neither trick nor 
artifice to help him in his search for the 
secret of artistic success. It is easy to 
see, however, that the quiet splendour of 
these light, spacious rooms makes an 
admirable background not only for the 
portraits that stand about like living 
presences, but for what must be largely 
an imaginative sketch of the painter 
himself. 

It may be acknowledged that there is 
an element of excitement, as well as of 
uncertainty, in this attempt on the part of 
an amateur to combine the method of the 
most experienced observer with that of 
the scientist who evolves the leviathan out 
of a mere hoofprint or a fragmentary jaw- 
bone. It is also consoling to remember 
that an artist never insists upon his 
effects; he must leave much to the 
imagination, the insight, of the beholder. 
This isa most valuable quality to insist 
upon—it shifts so much of the responsi- 
bility upon the reader. 

A career in which painting is the main 
business of life offers little to an ambitious 
liistorian, trying to divine, from actual 
occurrences, the mental processes by 
which the vision may have been lost or 
realised, the aspirations and the illusions 
of youth maintained or transformed, 
There is a tendency to make too much of 
the accidents of fortune or misfortune, to 
reduce to conventions the consequences 
on character of birth and _ education. 
Nothing could be more entertaining or 
more contradictory than the conclusions 
deduced from the lives of the great 
painters: Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
or Velasquez, Genius seems to be in- 
dependent of accident; it turns every 
fortuitous circumstance—noble or obscure 
lineage, success or the lack of it—into the 
broad channel of illuminating experience. 

John Singer Sargent was born in 
Florence, of American parents, in 1856. 
Like most of his great predecessors, he 
showed his special inclinations from his 
earliest childhood, which was spent, by 
varying intervals, in Nice, in Rome, in 
Dresden, with periodical returns to 
Florence. He began very early to take 
drawing lessons of a desultory kind, 
interrupted by the exigencies of schooling 
and a life of constant travel and change. 
His unusual gift was, however, from the 
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beginning recognised and encouraged. 
At one time he drew in the school at the 
Bargello ; later, in 1869, in Rome, the 
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care. He makes drawings of mountains 
with every variation of light, every intri- 
cate peak and hollow patiently indicated. 

















In the studio. 


boy of thirteen was made free of the 
studio of Mr. Welsh, a landscape- 
painter. His very early attempts in 
water-colour show the most painstaking 





There is no hesitation in regard to the 
future—it is a matter of course that he 
will be an artist. 

In 1876 he visited America for the first 
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time, and his sense of attachment, of 
relationship, to the New World, though 
hitherto he had belonged so entirely to 
the Old, must have been renewed and 
fortified. Before the short interruption of 
this trip, his artistic education had begun 
in earnest in Paris, where he had entered 
the studio of Carolus Duran. A friend 
and fellow-student describes the very tall, 
rather silent youth, who, though some- 
what diffident and shy, could upon 
occasion express himself with astonishing 
decision. Even then he was more the 
amused observer than a participant in the 
ordinary diversions that vary the routine 
of studio life in Paris. His industry was 
hardly less remarkable than his complete 
absorption or his unusual _ physical 
strength. His youthful powers of en- 
durance were apparently not even taxed 
by the strain of attending, not only the 
class at Duran’s studio, but at the same 
time the Beaux-Arts and an _ evening 
life-class. His facility, recognised and 
applauded by masters and students, was 
evidently never made an excuse for 
shirking. Perhaps this extraordinary 
capacity for work is the strongest charac- 
teristic of this period. 

Carolus Duran, himself an enthusiast 
and a great painter, had occupied himself 
deeply with questions of technique. The 
ordinary methods then commonly taught, 
and unfortunately still in vogue, in what 
might be termed Schools for the De- 
struction of the Art of Painting, had seemed 
to him vague, poor, and inadequate. The 
late R. A. M. Stevenson, in his study on 
Velasquez, has fully explained the more 
scientific process on which the modern 
French master based his instructions. 
It is a method for Titans, and calls for 
an energy, a concentration, and a force 
compared to which the efforts of a stone- 
mason might be considered light. Few 
have the strength, mental and physical, to 
remain true to principles so severe, so 
precise, and at the same time so arbitrary ; 
where the smallest inattention invites 
disaster, and where a slip or an error in 
any one particular so often means the 
failure of the whole. 

It is interesting to note that even in the 
first works of the pupil the individual note 


is struck in a clear, unhesitating way. The 
young painter is not for an _ instant 


imitative ; his work is no more reminiscent 
of Duran than itis of Franz Hals. He has 
conquered at once the difficulties of the 
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most arduous and subtle technique, he is 
complete master of his materials, and 
the result is visible in an extraordinary 
fluency and freedom of expression. While 
open to every influence, he is subservient 
to none. His debt to the great Spaniard 
is no greater than to the impressionist 
movement or to the Japanese ; and who is 
to say how profound may have been the 
influence of the Italian masters seen 
constantly in the most impressionable 
years of childhood ! 

Mr. Sargent exhibited for the first time 
in the Salon of 1879, and shortly after, 
emancipated from the routine of schools, 
he started for Spain and _ ‘Tangier, 
Madrid is to the artist what Mecca may 
be to the pious Mohammedan, and the 
young painter brought to the contemplation 
of the older master a freshness, a curiosity, 
and a_ discernment that would be 
extremely unlikely to accept any theory 
ready made or to take anything quite for 
granted. He did a number of quick but 
careful copies, as later he studied Franz 
Hals in Haarlem—copies that preserved, 
without servility, the spirit, especially the 
manipulation, of the originals, their solidity 
and their vigour, their delicacy and their 
charm. The pictures exhibited in the years 
that followed this trip to Spain showed how 
deep had been the impression made, not 
only by Velasquez, but by the grave and 
rugged country itself, with its bare and 
tawny plains, its huge spaces and mag- 
nificent skies, the half-forgotten splendour 
of its churches, and, above all, the rich 
picturesqueness of the people, their wild 
and primitive simplicity. 

As for Tangier—with its colour, its 
radiance, its white, blinding sunlight—if, 
as the Moors believe, we betray by some 
inherent sympathy of mind the influence 
of some former embodiment, the invincible 
attraction that the East retains for 
Mr. Sargent makes it a matter for 
speculation whether, in some previous 
existence, he may not have been an Arab 
Sheikh. 

In 1884 Paris was exchanged for 
London, the young painter occupying, 
for a short time, a studio in Kensington. 
A year later, however, he moved to Tite 
Street, where he has since remained. 
The record of these years is one long 
triumph. There is no struggle for recog- 
nition ; the"acknowledgment that here is 
a great force in the small and limited 
world of Art is instantaneous. The pur- 
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chase of the study of childhood, “ Car- 
nation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” for the Chantrey 
bequest, is followed by the acquisition 
of the canvas of the Spanish dancer, 
Carmencita, for the Luxembourg. Dis- 
tinctions come unsolicited ; a war-veteran 
could produce fewer medals. Mr. Sargent 
has been elected a member of half a 
hundred British or American or foreign 
societies; universities have conferred 
upon him the less ordinary distinction of 
a degree ; but the record of work accom- 
plished outstrips even the long list of 
honours achieved. 

The great painters of old led a semi- 
public life of extraordinary _brilliancy, 
surrounded by hordes of admirers, of 
faithful pupils, of followers, and disciples. 
The studio was a kind of unofficial salon, 
acommon meeting-ground for the courtiers 
and the statesmen, the fine ladies and 
beaux esprits of the day. It was the place 
for the doffing of ceremonies, where 
Royalty became democratic and political 
intrigue rarely flourished. Pictures were 
painted in a kind of publicity, in an 
atmosphere of excitement and of con- 
fusion, of appreciation and of criticism, 
that made them social as well as artistic 
triumphs. 

For all the more clamorous forms of 
public acclamation Mr. Sargent has 
apparently very little taste. His studio 
is his workshop, in which courtiers would 
hardly be encouraged. Always ready to 
give a helping hand, a word of advice to 
a fellow-student, he is at once too busy 
and perhaps too impatient of all forms 
of implied superiority ever to wish to 
teach. Deliberately then, perhaps, he 
may set his face against the scattering 
of his energies over too wide a field; 
an omnivorous reader and a_ passionate 
musician, his rare leisure is only too 
adequately filled. ‘To keep abreast of 
what is best in the literature of one 
language is quite sufficiently absorbing ; 
but Mr. Sargent has at his command 
French and Italian, as well as Spanish 
and some German. His interests are 
cosmopolitan, and roam far from the 
beaten track. 

Intolerant of all forms of artistic 
affectation, we may look in vain for any 
eccentricities of appearance. Simple and 
direct in speech, he combines a capacity 
for silence with unusual facility of ex- 
pression, great kindness with reserve, 
deliberation with the quickest decision, 


and finally, perhaps, a suggestion of some 
invincible shyness behind great ease of 
manner. .. . By comparison with the 
security and brilliance of his own tech- 
nique, literary methods seem tentative, 
clumsy, and crude. Henry James once 
expressed this more adequately. ‘In 
seeing these pictures,” said this master 
of exquisite English prose, “I feel 
that I am such a poor painter!” 

However illuminating may be the 
description of a great career, of a great 
personality, is it not to the work actually 
done that we must inevitably turn, if 
even the slightest literary sketch is to 
be at all vivid or complete ? 


III. 


Painting is the most candid of the 
arts. Was it not Fromentin who defined 
it as being ‘‘Nature seen through a 
temperament, the art of expressing the 
invisible by the visible”? So that if we 
wish to know more of the character of 
the painter, we must indeed turn to his 
work, which is the frank expression of 
all his preferences and prejudices. ‘The 
language is, however, not easy to read. 
Its apparent simplicity, the directness of 
its appeal to the eye and the under- 
standing, are misleading, and when it 
comes to the question of pictures so 
incisive and brilliant, so uncompromising 
in their truth, so unerring and authori- 
tative that they make this particular form 
of representation seem the only possible 
one, then there is a natural inclination 
to spring to conclusions, to accept too 
readily the verdict of the first impression. 

There are mysteries of light as well 
as the more obvious mysteries of dark- 
ness ; but it is relatively less of a problem 
to be harmonious in low tones. We do 
not always live in the shadow, nor are 
all our melodies in a minor key. Mr. 
Sargent uses the whole keyboard, and he 
chronicles his enjoyment in no uncertain 
voice; like music made visible, each 
brushstroke seems to resound, like a note 
on the violin, ringing and clear. ‘The 
secret of this colossal accomplishment 
is therefore no less inscrutable, it is 
actually more tantalising, because the 
method of expression is so frank and 
direct, and looks so unexpectedly, amaz- 
ingly easy. ‘The truth being, of necessity, 
many-sided, it requires a very liberal 
education to see all round it. To know 
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what Velasquez thought of Titian is a 
distinct addition to knowledge ; but the 
opinion of Philip LV. is only interesting 
in the light it casts on the character 
of the king—he could not have had the 
same standards of comparison. We may 
judge of a dinner without knowing how to 
cook—this is clearly a question of taste ; 
but to appreciate the work of a scientist 
and the good painter is always a 
scientist—we must have more than an 
elementary acquaintance with the laws 
that govern science. 

Mr. Sargent has done other things 
than portraits, and done them no less 
remarkably. His mural decorations alone 
form a distinct chapter in his busy life, 
and a very important one. Hundreds 
of water-colours attest to a holiday spirit 
of almost irresponsible gaiety ; in this 
sparkling medium he splashes about with 
the freedom and enjoyment of a school- 
boy. It is, however, in portraiture that 
his original art finds its most generous 
and convincing expression. 

In the meaning of being generally 
understood, Mr. Sargent is in no sense 
a popular painter. If he occupies a posi- 
tion of unquestioned eminence in the 
public mind, it has been won by sheer 
strength and independence. He has made 
no concessions, his inspiration is per- 
emptory and has few ingratiating moods. 

Originality has always been a cause for 
suspicion, and it may easily be recognised 
that brilliancy is a dangerous quality ; only 
dullness is quite safe. Accustomed to a 
long procession of dreary portraits in the 
“srand style ” of lifelessclassicism, “ taken” 
in the spirit, but without the precision of 
the camera, or to those petrified im- 
personations, where a complete lack of 
identity is preserved in the embalming 
process of paint, it is small matter for 
surprise that at first an unprepared public 
found these unconventional pictures—so 
full of movement and of life—as startling 
and unexpected as the sudden uprising of 
a human being in an exhibition of wax- 
works. Many of them were made the 
subject of violent controversy. The moral 
obligation of the portrait painter to paint 
the truth is a nice ethical question with 
which fiction has increasingly occupied 
itself, but with which the painter has little 





to do. His artistic obligation is undeni- 
able. Those portraits that have outlived 


the fleeting homage of their day have had 
to depend upon something stronger than 
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superficial charm. Velasquez and the 
great Dutch painters were pitiless in their 
delineations of character—pitiless only to 
the conventional conception of perfection, 
The only unpardonable sin is, after all, 
to have no character of any kind, either 
for good or for evil. Our social laws have 
forbidden the display of emotion ; we have 
set expressions of countenance ready for 
every day, for weddings or for funerals, 
for private view or for state occasions, 
We assume them as naturally as we don 
the prescribed dress for a given function, 
Life, however, defies the mask and savagely 
etches its significant lines on brow and 
lip, and it is by this perception, instinctive 
but no less penetrating, that the painter 
produces an effect as disturbing as it is 
profound. His realism strikes at a deep- 
rooted, rather piteous prejudice-—a prefer- 
ence to be painted not as we are but as 
we would wish to be. So that to a large 
number of people, unwilling to forgo an 
eminently practical ideal, forced to grant 
supremacy where they cannot be com- 
pelled to admire, these portraits have been 
a source almost of resentment. On the 
other hand, not to appreciate is to appear 
ignorant, and therefore certain phrases of 
curious inadequacy have come to be the 
popular jargon. In earlier days this 
irritation was not stifled, but found vent 
in a kind of Philistine fury of hostility. 

The reflections of the crowd are always 
diverting. Convention and the laws of 
good breeding force the visitor at a studio 
into a murmur of subdued delight ; but 
notice, in the free air of a public gallery, 
with what unscrupulous frankness, with 
what breezy assurance, he qualifies or 
contradicts this homage ! 

Many years ago a present member of 
the Cabinet stopped before a much-dis- 
cussed portrait at the Royal Academy. 
After a pause of apparent stupefaction, 
with the manner of one who disposes of 
a question, he ejaculated, ‘“ Well, if this 
is Art, then Art is Hell!” 

Greater shrewdness may be discovered 
in the purely material valuation of a 
costermonger enjoying, with a_ friend, 
a Sunday afternoon at the Guildhall. 
The contrast between the elegant and 
animated figure on the canvas and the 
living woman in her finery of bright 
purple, the inevitable feather drooping 
over her fringe, struck his untutored eyes. 
“She’s a ripper!” he exclaimed; and 
then, recognising the implied slight upon 
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may not know anything about Art,” says 
the household connoisseur impressively, 
“but I know what I like!” 


the his companion, he added, ‘‘ But look at 
ir that w’ist—I could snap ’er in two.” 

Between these strongly contrasted but 
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equally prejudiced opinions is that of the “What I like” is therefore the final 


vast middle-class to whom the portrait is word of critical authority. 
the apotheosis of the domestic drama. There is a great gulf fixed between the 
This standard is frankly personal. ‘1 mind of any layman and the mind of any 
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painter. The intelligent layman perceives 
and takes a casual pleasure in the aspects 
of things when his mind is not preoccu- 
pied with more important business ; the 
painter is never unaware of them. ‘To 
him these are the realities of life, expres- 
sion is everything, and existence without 
this impulse inconceivable. | Everything 
contributes to his education, to his joy 
of the eye—changes in the weather, 
clouds, fog, sunshine or rain, the tumult 
of the streets or the solitude of mountains, 
morning or noon, darkness or twilight. 
Sounds even, words, phrases, thoughts, 
experiences, are all silently noted and 
stored up by this perpetual vigilance. 
In moments of deep emotion a dra- 
matic gesture will not escape him, nor a 
curious play of light, nor the extraordinary 
grimace of features convulsed with grief. 
This is by no means to suggest that he 
is, of necessity, cold-blooded or callous, 


simply that observation has become 
second nature. With an eye trained to 
note delicate transitions and _ unusual 


harmonies, he suffers what may seem a 
quite disproportionate irritation amongst 
surroundings which offend that seventh 
sense. 

When it is remembered what an im- 
mense concentration portraiture requires, 
what a marvel of swift communication 
between brain and hand, the wonder is, 
not that there are so many bad portraits, 
but that there should be any good ones! 
The sitter must not only be painted, he 
must also be entertained; and the more 
thoughtful, intelligent, or animated he is, 
the more peremptory is his demand upon 
the painter. To a less controlled mind 
the tension would be unendurable. 
While apparently absorbed in the medelling 
of a cheek-bone, the contour of a neck, 
his sub-consciousness must be at work in 
a continuous accompaniment. He must 
catch in their flight the unconscious 
betrayal of a restless movement, a smile, 
a glance, the turn of an impatient head, 
so that, when the sitting is over, he has 
added to a store of similar intuitions the 
vital expression of a clearly defined 
personality, This power of definition is 
the rare and peculiar gift of the great 
portrait-painters, who seem to combine 
a profound knowledge and a consummate 
technical expression with their intuitive 
perception of the effects of the most secret 
processes of thought and action—setting 
free the human spirit behind the vehicle 
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of flesh. Eliminating, as they must, every- 
thing irrelevant, everything that does not 
contribute to the immediate impression, 
they seem by this inverse process of selec- 
tion and rejection to have at the same 
time simplified and enriched the types they 
have portrayed, reproducing them with 
the sharpest accent, but the most essential 
tolerance and sincerity. 

We are accustomed to hear Mr. Sargent 
spoken of in literary terms, as a psycho- 
logist or as a great satirist. In that its 
moral conclusions are so little deliberate, 
painting differs entirely from literature. 
To write of Mr. Sargent that he is a tall 
man, that he has a powerful or com- 
manding presence, dark hair and strongly 
marked brows, is merely to emphasise 
superficial appearances in order, in a 
literary portrait, to dismiss them for the 
discussion of mental qualities. ‘To the 
artist, however, chiefly occupied with the 
surfaces of things, these are manifestly 
the most important points to note. It is 
quite obvious that the responsibility for 
his character lies primarily with the sitter. 
A portrait-painter chronicles, he does not 
judge. 

Every age produces its own fashionable 
foibles, and modern society, fortunately 
for our enjoyment, presents extraordinary 
and grotesque contrasts. In recalling a 
long list of distinguished portraits, it is 
perhaps not unsafe to assert that Mr. 
Sargent is quite indifferent to the particular 
form in which he is called upon to portray 
the modern spirit. His only prayer may 
be that that spirit shall not be common- 
place: for dullness he has no talent ; even 
his magic brush fails to enliven it. 

Before the strange, the unexpected, or 
the bizarre his curiosity is instantly aroused 
and his resource and his freshness un- 
failing. No happy invention is ever 
allowed to degenerate into a formula. 
The sitter is never made subservient to 
a scheme of colour, to a theory of light. 
The methods of many modern painters 
recall the old story of the thrifty woman 
who happened to possess a dining-room 
table and who built her house and bought 
her furniture to match it. 

If, as has been suggested, Mr. Sargent 
has an immense indulgence, he has also 
a deep and abiding sense of humour. A 
brush was never more pointed with wit ; 
it seems actually to record with a kind 
of epigrammatic sharpness. Humour in 
the abstract is, to the public mind, a 








. commendable quality, put when it attacks 
t personal vanities it becomes what Charles 
Lamb called “pure, unrecompensed, un- 
qualified insult.” 

Finally, it is a question whether the 
calm, unhurried self-control of the painter, 
) which has been so frequently commented 
upon, does not consist more of the cool- 
ness of the born fighter than of the 
phlegm of a somewhat contemptuous 
philosopher. Every canvas celebrates a 
victory or a defeat ; an actual combat, a 
struggle for mastery over the most ob- 
stinate materials—spots of coloured mud 
to be infused, like inert soldiers at the 
voice of command, with the vigour and 
the actual breath of life. 

What Mr. Sargent lacks entirely may 
be called, for want of a better expression, 
the feminine touch. Beauty and charm 
that are not in direct relation to or an 
integral part of his subject are ruthlessly 
banished. ‘This austerity is part of his 
strength as it is the besetting weakness 
of much of the art of the day—art that 
perpetuates the worship of purely irrelevant 
sweetness. Idealisation comes of itself, 
with the enriching processes of time, and 
the years, helped by the imagination, give 
that nobility that is partly aloofness, partly 
an inherent quality of all great painting. 
The Velasquez portraits are none the less 


O 





Down thy white length thy broidered garments flow, 
A whiteness that all thoughts of ill would ban; 
Like Dian’s self as mystic. 

Thou art, Jehane! 


Whence didst thou come and whither wilt thou go? 
In some far Eastern land thy soul began. 
) Its race is royal; ‘twill continue so, 
My queen, Jehane. 


JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


JEHANE. 
MOST desirous woman, faintly fair, 
My lotus-lily in a radiance wan, 
My night-flower dreaming in the silent air, 
Soft-eyed Jehane. 


A face moon-pale and moon-wise in its calm, 
A tender, s!ender neck my hand might span: 
Thy gentlest word falls on my soul like balm, 
Moon-maid Jehane. 


Lips like the petals of a twilight flower ; 
Clear eyes that read me as no other can, 
Drawing the secrets of my soul with power, 
Thou witch, Jehane ! 
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noble though their subjects are frequently 
repulsive and the costumes of the women 
only redeemed from hideousness by the 
surface beauty of the pigment. 

Mr. Sargent, then, is the very reverse 
of sentimental. Only for the extremes of 
great youth and great age he shows un- 
deniable tenderness. With a touch in- 
credibly light and delicate he may suggest 
the weakness of both; but, with the one, 
he makes it adorable, flower-like, of the 
very essence of childhood; and if he 
does not disguise, in the other, the hint 
of decrepitude, it is illumined by more 
than a suggestion of wisdom and dignity. 

Taken as a whole, his work must one 

day come to be an epitome of the age, 
not divested of those eccentricities that 
make the human panorama so diverting, 
but so emphasised and simplified that 
it arrests and startles by what seems to 
be almost an exaggeration of vitality. 
Compared to these powerful and stirring 
representations drawn from every class 
of modern society, the living people who 
pass before them seem shadowy and un- 
real. It is certainly to him, above all, 
that the present age will owe an appear- 
ance of stateliness and splendour, which 
is evidently as much a part of his mental 
equipment as his insight or his unfaltering 
expression of character. 


Chaste as snow 


Mary S. MacMULLAN. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


HERE are fashionable women and 
fashionable women : women who 
are fashionable by right of birth, 

women who are fashionable through an 
innate charm, and women who are fashion- 
able through heavy expenditure. ‘The 
woman who takes her place in the highest 
circles is not, as a rule, the one who 
spends most on dress and its accessories. 
But the woman who has a reputation for 
perfect dress and a varied toilette to main- 
tain is undoubtedly a very costly treasure, 
and unless provided with a very sub 
stantial fortune of her own, cannot afford 
to marry other than a rich man. Her 
rule of life is to provide herself with an 
extremely large and varied wardrobe, 
or she can never present that dainty and 
well-dressed appearance which, according 
to the witty Frenchwoman, “imparts a 
peace of mind that religion itself is power- 
less to bestow.” 

The only way of gauging the outlay 
of a really fashionable girl or matron is 
by ascertaining what in a few typical cases 
is actually spent in a year, Even then, 
one year may be more expensive than 
another, and we cannot include valuable 
furs, lace, and jewellery, which women 
are not expected to provide out of their 
dress allowance, and which it may 
be regarded as a husband’s or an indulgent 
father’s privilege to pay for. ‘These little 
luxuries may be considered as invested 
capital, and may, therefore, be left out 
of present account. Commencing with 
the fashionable girl from the time she 
makes her debut until she marries, the 
average dress allowance is from £ 150 to 
£300 a year. With a clever maid and 
economical instincts, one girl can make 
her money go much farther than another, 
and avoid many milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ bills. But a girl’s first year in 
society is always expensive. Her presenta- 
tion gown will cost at least £30, and all 
her evening dresses must be new. ‘Time 
was when a well-born girl might feel 


herself suitably attired at a dance in a 
simple white muslin frock and ribbon 
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sash, and Fanny Burney considered her- 
self well equipped for a royal function 
in her “new Chambery gauze _ frock.” 
All that is a thing of the past. Muslin 
frocks of to-day are expensive affairs with 
their elaborate hand-embroidery and fine 
lace frills and insertions ; and even thus 
glorified, they are no longer regarded as 
ball frocks. Girls now wear their silks 
and satins at dances, as well as_ their 
chiffon and tuile dresses, and indeed the 
former may be regarded as the more 
economical of the two, the lighter fabrics 
requiring more material and hand work, 
and not lasting nearly as long. Silk 
linings are more general nowadays, and 
ladies consider it necessary to have silk 
petticoats to match nearly every different 
gown. 


First-year Expenses. 
Wearisome as details are, it is only by 
giving particulars one gets at the real cost 
of the fashionable girl, and the following 
account may be regarded as a fair one 
for a girl with a large dress allowance, 

during her first year in society : 


£s. a 
2 pairs of corsets at 30s. each 3 oO O 
I pair at a guinea I I oO 
2 pairs of boots at 30s. € ach ; 6 Oo 
2 pairs of walking shoes at 25s. each 210 O 
2 pairs of black fancy shoes, 2 pairs 


of white satin, 2 pairs of blue satin, 

and 2 pairs of pink satin shoes, 

each at £1. : 8 0 Oo 
I2 pairs of gloves at 8s. 6d. "each, 

12 pairs at 5s. and 12 pairs at 4s. 10 10 O 
12 pairs of black stockings, 3 of white, 

2 of blue, 2 of pink, and 2 pairs 


of bronze, at 3s. 11d. the pai ~ “S23 

8 veils at 3s. each , a : 4 06 

3 motor veils at Ios. 6d. e ach ‘ é I 11 6 
4 belts at 5s. each, and two at Ios. 6d. 

each . : ‘ + Be 

4 evening dresses at £ 10 e: ach 40 0 O 

2 evening dresses at £6 each. . te @-@ 

Presentation dress. 30 0 O 

2 tailor-made costumes at L8 each . 16 0 0 

I sports costume : . . . $ 0 Oo 

Skating dress. . €eve 

2 smart muslin dresses at £4 each . $00 


Carried forward . 4156 19 9 





Hair-dressing and toilet accessories about 10 


5 
oO 


much a lady should spend on dress, replied 
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xs. a. Once the reputation for smart dressing 
. —— en ard ar 19 9 has been achieved, it must be maintained 
2 simpler muslin dresses at £3 eac h Oo Oo t 
at any cost. Any falling any sus 
2 linen dresses at £2 each. : Se. : y h 7 . 5 off, any suspicion 
2 smart hats at £oeach_ . d . 12 0 © that the toilettes are not as numerous or 
2 plain winter hats at twoguineaseach 4 4 © as up-to-date as before, is fatal. The 
2 plain summer hats, same price 1 4 © older such a woman grows and the more 
4 medium hats at £4 10s. each . - 18 © ©  jivals she has to contend with, the more 
12 shirts at 15s. each. . . - g9 0 O ihatecas ‘ehuis: inagendinats ie te de mee 
6 silk blouses at 30s. each . : . 9g 0 0 reckless she becomes in the endeavour to 
4 lace blouses at 2 guineas each . ‘ 8 8 o outshine others and keep herself to the 
4 sets of new /ngerie . - I0 0 O front. The capable dressmaker and mil- 
3 ae wt underwear at 158. each 7 2 : liner and the skilled maid are given carte 
3 sulk petticoats at 30s. each . ee ee 2 ’ ae aa ae 
2 silk moirette petticoats at 15s.each. I 10 O blanche, and few women—few E inglish- 
2 muslin petticoats at a guinea cach 2 2 0 women especially—ev er venture to defy 
I set of light furs 6 0 0 the opinion of these magnates. Indeed, the 
A feather boa 3 : : woman who has found the man or woman 
y : ‘ » 3% 
A dressing-gown who sets her off to the best advantage 
2 dressing-jackets at £1 each 2 00 es iad: ies Siecle Sanaa tx, Ghee 5 
An evening wrap : 3 0 o acts wisely in leaving herself in his or her 
Smart racecoat. . . «  «. 310 0 hands entirely. 
I motoring coat. . . +» +». 5 0 O To the courtesy of the best London and 
Ariding habit. . ; 17 © © Paris houses I am indebted for the items, 
6 pairs of collars and cuffs at 6s. a pair rm Oo | “yee seneaiper emg i nail ten asad 
4 scarves at 10s. 6d.each . . . 2 2 0 andprices of the same, ordered by a goo¢ 
4 headdresses at 12s, each. =. =. «2 8 © Customer during a year. A very exclusive 
Bead necklaces and trinkets 5 © © JLondon dressmaker, on being asked how 
Oo 
9 


Total . £315 oO 





This exceeds the dress allowance by 
over £15. However, the presentation 
dress and the riding habit would probably 
be presents, but, on the other hand, there 
is nothing put down for flowers, for the 
hire of a saddle-horse, for cab fares, or 
occasional presents to friends. After her 
first season, a girl would not require so 
many new dresses ; and taking one thing 
with another, her average expenditure 
would be kept well within the £300 
allowed. One charitably concludes that a 
young girl is innocent of artificial curls, 
puffs, and plaits, though perhaps the hair- 
dresser could tell a different tale, but I have 
notallowed for manicuring or beautification. 

It will always be a disputed point as to 
whether women of today spend more 
upon their dress than their ancestresses 
did. In the good old days gowns were 
sumptuous as to material, often embroi- 
dered in real pearls and precious stones, 
and often trimmed with costly fur. The 
robe of Anne of Brittany, for instance, 
was bordered with twenty-nine sable skins. 
But if a single dress in those days cost 
more than a modern one, fewer were 
required, and only the Haute Noblesse 
were indulged in such finery, and wives of 
business men—who spend most to-day— 
would have been smartly pulled up if they 
had ventured to ape the extravagance of 
their betters. 


that ‘she could dress fairly on £1,300 a 
year.” This was for the dress bill alone, 
mark you. ‘That her estimate was not ex- 
cessive the following particulars will show. 


A Representative Dress Bill. 
A wealthy and fashionable lady, always 


dressed perfectly by a London house, had 
her— 

va ae 
Court dress . . : » 60:0 


(not extravi agant, when another 


was made at the same time 
for £230) 
3 evening dresses at £35 each . » 165 0-0 
I evening dress . ; ° 45 00 
2at £20each . ; 40 0 0 
2 tailor-mades at 23 guineas s each, and 
I at 24 guineas . Fuss 
4 afternoon dresses at £28 each . « 82-64-06 
3 smarter still at £36 each. ‘ + 108 0 So 
3 linen dresses at 12 guineas each, and 
3 muslins at 15 guineas each 85 I 0 


amounting in all to 4628 11s. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 

4 5 a 

I evening cloak . 36 15 0 
Another a1 6 0 
A smart dust cloak 12 0 0 
A dressy race cloak . 25 0 0 
A motor coat 15 15 0 
A little fancy caracal coatee 70 0 O 
Fancy summer driving coat . 16 0 0 
I little fancy scarf mantle 18 15 0 
Another . . ‘ . ‘ ee ee ee, 
Madame’s mantles, then, may be set 


down at £229 15. 
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At the jeweller’s. 
“ These little luxuries—furs, lace, and jewellery—may be considered as invested capital, and women are not expected 
to provide them out of their dress allowance.” 


we had thirty hats last year. ‘These divided 
0 Millinery and Hats. up as follows : ‘ 


Millinery is always an important item, , f =e 
* se o ‘7 7 10 dats r morning, yoating, ane 
as hats lose all their che if at all faded or ae a ee oi i a 
iat <a ; travelling, at 33 guineas each « Stee 
tossed, and, as the style of a coiffure giveS 8 hats rather more trimmed (includ- 
1 


2 


oO 
oO 

| m it its cachet, and only the very high-class ing 3 for Casino wear) at 43 
0 


° 


milliners can “create” a really original guineas each : 5; . 3716 0 

and good effect, their prices are far in 4 ic snap with feathers, at 6 
° ¢g eas eac ° . . e 

set - 2 bit arke ate bed . . 

, advance of those marked on hats in 4 for Ascot and weddings at 8 guineas 

general shops. A fashionable customer each . ¥ : ; : . 33 
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a sar: 2 
12 motor veils at 125. 6d. each . ‘70 © 
2 motor veils at 30s. each (the latter 
hemstitched and embroidered) g oo 
12 ordinary veils at 6s. each 312 .0 


making for millinery a total of 4147 9s. 


Gloves, Sunshades, etc. 

Gloves have advanced considerably in 
price within the last two years, and the 
long gloves now worn in the afternoon, as 
well as in the evening, cost more than 
the four-button length most in demand 
when sleeves were long. In gloves and 
other articles given the account came to 
#201 4s. 6d. This included : 


Ls d 
6 doz pairs of gloves at Ios. 6d. the 

pair . : . 27°96 0 
6 doz. at 8s. 6d. the pair , ; . 2942 © 
2 doz. short morning gloves at 4s. a 

pair. . ‘ ‘ : - 416 0 
1 doz heavy English leather gloves 

for driving or motoring, at 8s. 6d 

the pair. > ‘ . . £2 0 
3 ostrich-feather boas at 12 guineas 

apiece ‘ - 37 16 O 
3 short coloured ostrich bo yas, finished 

with tassels, at § guineaseach . 15 15 O 
2 net ruffles at 3 guineas each. . 6 6 © 
6 sunshades at I guinea apiece . . 6 6.0 
2 covered with lace at £5 each . . 10 0 0 
1 umbrella . . ° I 10 0 
A second, with gold handle 5. © © 


Of course, parasol and umbrella handles 
may range to any price, over £100 being 
given for one jewelled or enamelled ; but 
such costly handles are usually given as 
presents, and the most extravagant woman 
would hesitate before she invested in 
them on her own account. Belts are at 
the moment rather an important item of 
feminine attire, and a dozen were bought 
for the year’s use. There were : 


4 s. a. 
8 belts at } guinea each 4 4 0 
2 at 30s. each ‘ 3 00 
2 al 3 guineas apiece . ‘ , - 660 


the latter ornamented with hand-cut 
steel and handsome buckle. 

Handbags must now be regarded as 
taking the place of the pocket, which, in 
spite of the sensible example set by the 
Princess of Wales, is still denied by 
the dressmaker to the ordinary woman. 
Many ladies carry handbags to match 
each dress, but this is not essential to 
smart effect. 


s. a 

A real crocodile leather bag . £ I2 6 
2 embroidered evening bags, 2 guineas 

each ‘ . pe 

I hand-painted and embroidered bag. 4 4 0 

4 day handbags at 1 guinea each. 5 ~ th 100 


MAGAZINE. 


Fans last for years, and few new ones 
are purchased, but during the twelve 
months the lady whose account we are 
considering bought : 


re er 

I ostrich-feather fan 7 0 
2 little painted and spangled fans at 

2 guineaseach . ; . * #4 


Lingerie. 

Fine, dainty Zngerie is a distinguishing 
feature of a gentlewoman’s outfit, and 
even those ladies who spend compar tively 
little on outside garments are always well 
supplied with underwear. The Zingerie 
bill is always considerable, but the one 
given pre-supposes a good supply in hand 
in fair condition, only supplemented by 
the year’s new articles. 


5; Seoniee 
4 pairs of corsets at £5 each. ‘ 0 Oo 
3 muslin and lace petticoats at £5 eac h 5 0. 0 
8 silk pone oats at 44 guineaseach . 37 16 o 
2atf7each . ‘ P . 0 6 
6 sets of silk woven underwear at 
2 guineas the set : 1212 0 
6 sets os new /ingerte, including the 
camisole in fine nainsook and | lace, 
at 83 guineas the set + Soh © 
I set trimmed with real lace : « “T2523 9 
2 bath wraps at 2 guineas each . . 4 ) 
A Zenana dressing-gown . ; - § 6 © 
A Japanese silk dressing-gown . . ~* 
3 muslin and lace dressing-gowns at 
3 guineas each . ' . 9 9 0 
I satin dressing-jacket ‘ - 616 6 
2 muslin and lace jackets at 23 guine: mB 6° R-co 
A simple tea-gown . . ‘ 15 0 0 
A satin tea-gown . ‘ : « 26 O02 


Shirts and blouses are other articles 
which are of comparatively recent date, 
and which, starting as very simple and in- 
expensive garments, now cost as much as 
a plain dress might have done some years 
ago. Every woman needs a good number 
of shirts and blouses, the former to wear 
with the tailor-made costume, and the 
latter instead of the dress bodice, either 
for afternoon or evening. 


4s. a 
I doz. tucked washing shirts at 45s.each 27 0 O 
6 silk shirts at 3 guineas each 18 18 0 


In the way of lace blouses, three came to five 
guineas eachandthreeto eight guineaseach. 

Collars and cuffs and endless pretty 
little fancy novelties in neck-wear must 
be bought to complete the fashionable 
morning toilet. These might run into a 
good deal of money, but a well-dressed 
woman only ordered : 


6 turnover collars with cravat attached £ 5s. d. 
at 15s. 6a. each . - £130 
12 pairs linen collars and cuffs at 
75. 6d. the set 410 0 
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Pocket handkerchiefs are an unknown 
quantity in any lady’s outfit, and, as a 
good supply must always be kept, the 
yearly sum spent On new ones Is not con- 
siderable. 
12 doz. handkerchiefs sufficed at 355. | a a 


per doz. e . ° i, 21 Oo 9O 
4 handkerchiefs, trimmed with real 
lace, at 3} guineas each. . 1414 0 


Total— 4341 145. 6d. 
The Chaussure. 


The equipment of the feet is a very 
serious consideration, and one may 
pardonably say it is an expensive thing 
to boot. Quite a moderate year’s order 
included : 


ih Ss 

24 pairs of silk stockings, black and in 

colours to match various dresses; 
costing 15s. 6d. a pair ; . 1812 O 

36 pairs of ordinary black and bronze 
stockings at 4s. 6d. a pair. « & &@ © 

4 pairs of coloured shoes, 4 of white 

satin, and 3 of black glacé at 37s. 
each . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . @ 3 6 

2 pairs of black walking shoes at 41s. 
each . ‘ 4 2 0 


2 pairs of Russia leather shoes at 
2 guineas the pair 

2 pairs of patent leather boots 

2 pairs of calf-skin boots 

Golfing boots 

Riding boots. ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

The ‘‘ trees” for three kinds of boots 
at I guinea a pair 

Trees for the riding boots . 


Nw MNWVnp 
° 


After the fatigues of a day of riding, 
walking, driving, and dancing are over, 
and the lady retires to her bedroom and 
dons her comfortable dressing-gown, she 
will put on with it a costly pair of 
slippers. If in winter, these will be in 
quilted satin and lined with fur, and one 
pair at #1 10s, will suffice. For other 
seasons she requires two pairs of lighter 
satin slippers, also quilted and pretty, at 
£1 tos. each. Some ladies have a fitted 
boot-box which costs #14 145.; but this 
cannot be regarded as a legitimate item. 
A lady’s riding-coat, skirt, and breeches 
willbe £19. She will require two hats at 
15s. each, and her whip may be also put 
downat 15s. The saddle will be £10 tos. 


4s @ 
I pair of slippers, fur-lined 4 ‘ I 10 0 
2 pairs satin-lined F j . 3 90 0 
Riding coat, skirt, ete. ° : 19 o oO 
Two hats and w hip ; + ee 


Saddle 


. . - I0 10 O 


Total. . . £36 § 0 
This outfit will cost £115 15. 


Motors and Outfit, 


The motor outfit is one of the modern 
extras which adds toa fashionable woman’s 
yearly expenses, though here again we are 
confronted with the difficulty of putting 
down items as annual which, being of 
such a substantial nature, are probably 
only renewed at long intervals. We can 
only cite the order given last year by 
a “smart woman.” ‘This consisted of: 


on a: 
A coloured leather coat, warmly lined 14 14 0 
A cap to match. ‘ 115 0 


A tweed costume bound with leather 
and with leather collar and cuffs I0 I0 o 


A summer dust-proof tussore silkcloak 5 5 0 
A silk hat and dust-hood . ‘ = o 
A * Pluette” waterproof hood . « AEE .6 
Goggles. 3 ‘ : : - O10 6 
Fur-lined over-boots for driving motor 

in winter . ‘ ‘ . « @2§ a 
Fur-lined leather over-gloves —. . 2a 
Fur-lined reindeer gloves ‘ Oe oC 
A veil lined with fur at the back + tah 6 


the whole costing £42 os. 6d. 

These items cover what may be con- 
sidered as the “dress” expenditure of 
a very fashionable lady who gets her 
clothes in London, and, so far, they 
amount to £1,705 1s. 6d. I have not 
counted the cost of the motor itself-— 
anything up to £1,0c0o—nor the #40 a 
year or more she would probably incur 
for repairs. 


Sundries. 


Ladies who dress much are excellent 
customers to the French cleaners, sending 
light dresses, mantles, gloves, and frilled 
underskirts constantly to be freshened 
up. One lady’s bill totted up to £100 
a year, but the average is £60. ‘This 
cleaning diminishes the laundress’s bill, 
but that too is a considerable one, which 
it is impossible to assess with any exact- 
ness. ‘The items of expenditure I have 
had given me in a particular case amount 
to £431 4s. Adding this to the dress 
expenditure, our “fashionable lady ” works 
out at £2,136 55. 6d. 

Coming on from dress, we touch the 
somewhat delicate subject of beautification 
expenses. Sparing you details, the total 
ran considerably over £150 a_ year. 
But we have not by any means finished 
with her expenses, and several hundreds 
must be allowed for extras it is hardly 
possible to fix in detail. In the marking 
of her linen alone many pounds will be 


42 
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laid out. ‘The simplest hand-embroidered 
letter costs a shilling, and pretty mono- 
grams and crests are often half a 
guinea cach. ‘The florist’s bill will be a 
heavy one. Then she will, in all pro- 
bability, buy new fancy hair-combs and 
hat-pins. Combs are another unknown 
quantity in an account, and may cost from 
ten to a hundred guineas a set, or more. 
A good hat-pin costs a guinea, and those 
that are studded with precious stones are 
far more expensive. Wedding and other 
presents are a heavy burden, and there 
will assuredly be occasional cab and 
railway fares, and tickets for theatres and 
concerts. Madame must never be with- 
out her box at the opera. A box for two 
nights a week will cost weekly the sum 
of fourteen guineas, 


The Higher Cost of Paris. 


Now, the woman who goes to Paris for 
the bulk of her clothing, as far too many 
of our countrywomen and too many of 
our Colonial visitors do, will pay much 
more —indeed, nearly eighty percent. As 
a proof of this I will cite the orders placed 
by a wealthy English lady with a Paris 
house of world-wide celebrity, all of which 
have been kindly placed at my disposal. 

In this, the court dress was entered at 
4,000 francs, and it may be of interest to 
know that this sum was far exceeded by 
the wife of a rich South African mine- 
owner, whose court dress came to £1,000. 
Other items were : 


Francs. 
10 ball dresses, averaging 1,250 f. each 12,500 
5 dinner dresses, averaging 1,500f. each. 7,500 
6 ordinary afternoon gowns, averaging 
goo f. each , ; ; - 5,400 
3 extra smart gowns for Ascot, weddings, 
etc. (one an_ exquisitely painted 
chiffon, trimmed with real lace), 
1,200f. each . : . 5 ‘ 3,600 
6 smart tailor-made dresses at 525f. each 3,150 
3 tailor-mades at 625 f. each 1,875 
2 linen dresses at 525f each . ° - 1,050 
2 white and 2 blue serge yachting cos- 
tumes at 609 f. each é , + 2,400 
2 sorties de bal (mantles) in light materials 
at 950f. each . , : . 1,900 
2 in richer materials at 1,500 f. each 3,000 
I smart driving coat ‘ ‘ . . 850 
Another . ; : ‘ . ’ , 774 
A third ; : ‘ ‘ : ‘. 400 
3 fancy mantles at 325 f. each . ; ; 975 


In the matter of shirts and blouses our 
lady’s supply was : 
Francs. 
3 daintily embroidered silk blouses at 
250 f. each . : . . . 750 
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Francs, 

10 muslin blouses, embroidered and 
trimmed with lace, at 200 f. each 2,000 
4 lace blouses at 350 f. each » 1,400 
10 linen shirts at roof. each . ; + 1,000 
1 light tea-gown . 1,000 
A velvet tea-gown . ; , 1,200 
A dressy chiffon and lace tea-gown . 1,300 


These dressy tea-gowns sometimes cost 
more than a court gown, and £80 was 
recently given for an ivory créfe de Chine 
tea-gown embroidered in gold, and made 
in exact imitation of a classical Greek 


robe. ‘Then there were : 

. . Francs. 
12 silk petticoats at 450 f. each » 5,400 
8 at 250 f each, in colours to match dresses 2,000 
A simple dressing-gown . , . ; 150 
A better one . . Ss . ; 350 
4 dressing-jackets at 75 f. each , ‘ 300 
3 at 100 f. each ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 300 
2 tea-jackets at 150 f. eacl . ; - 300 


the whole coming to £2,513. 

rhis, bear in mind, only covers a small 
part of the year’s dress, no millinery, gloves, 
boots, shoes, déngerie, or stockings being 
included. 


Horses and Luxuries. 

The cost of a saddle-horse, supplied by 
a first-class establishment, will be £3 39. 
a week, or #12 125. a month; and if a 
carriage and horse are engaged, this will 
be £30 the month, ‘Thus putting down 
the season at two months, the riding and 
driving expenses would be over £85; 
but here again it must be remembered 
that some ladies bring their own horses 
and carriage to town. 

Ladies nowadays generally belong to 
one or more clubs. ‘They also smoke. 
The cigarette merchant is somewhat 
scornful as regards the lady smoker, 
declaring that she is no connoisseur, and 
seldom gives more than five shillings a 
hundred for her cigarettes. But—‘“‘there 
are others,” and these, when they order 
the gold-tipped variety, are a joy to the 
merchant and a proportionate sorrow to 
those who deplore the smoking habit in 
women, ‘There may be bridge debts, but 
there is no reason to suppose that our 
fashionable lady will gamble ; and even if 
she does, one could not get even an 
approximate idea of what such debts 
would be. There will be tips to servants, 
her outlay at bazaars, and subscriptions to 
pet charities ; and if she add to her love 
of display the saving grace of love for 
animals, thorough-bred cats and dogs will 
be expensive. ‘Then again, a Riviera trip 
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has its charms, and its obligations as 
well, on a woman who, as Lady Tcazle 
says, pretends to taste, She may need 
a new gun for shooting, and new golf 
impedimenta, or a new horse for riding in 
the Park or for hunting at home. She 


during the season—though this is rather 
the prerogative of the fashionable 
man, 

Lastly, there is another side to the 
picture. ‘The women who spend so much 
on dress and other luxuries give em- 
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A Riviera trip has its charms, and its obligations as well, on a woman 
who, as Lady Teazle says, pretends to taste. 


will certainly buy herself some _ little 
trinkets during the year, some new books, 
and music. She may have the photo- 
graphic hobby—which will run into good 
money; and she may treat friends to 
lunches, teas, dinners, and _ suppers, 





ployment to thousands of* their poorer 
brothers and sisters, who can earn a good 
wage in helping to make the fashionable 
lady’s attire, or who in their various ways 
can enter into the service of the fashion- 
able woman of to-day. 

SUSAN CARPENTER, 


“She rose to her feet, and stood a slender, irresolute figure, almost ready to take flight.” 
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THE EPISODE OF A NECKLET. 


BY SIDNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A, SHEPPERSON. 


I. 


HE butler set down the tray of 
glasses and decanters, and went 
noiselessly out of the room, 

His air of glum solemnity was expressive. 
“Simmons will give warning to-morrow— 
no, to-morrow is Sunday, and he is 
nothing if not correct. He will wait till 
Monday.” 

Mrs. ‘om Charteris laughed, the loud, 
unmodulated, cackling laugh which is 
characteristic of some Englishwomen in 
all classes. Its sound rang sharply down 
the silent room, and evoked from her 
husband at the farther bridge table an 
irate, outraged ‘* Hush !” 

In response the speaker shrugged her 
large shoulders, which gleamed white to 
excess in the electric light, and lowered 
her voice by half a tone. 

“T say, Major ‘Trant, what time is it ? 
It must be later than usual, or the man 
would not dare to give himself that air of 
virtuous condemnation of the vices of his 
betters.” 

Speaking this time, she leant backward 
over her chair, and peered into the 
subdued shadows that lay beyond the 
brightly lit zone of the bridge tables. 

“You are there still, aren’t you?” she 
added, 

The toe of a patent-leather shoe was all 
that was visible to her of the couple who 
had retired an hour or so ago to the depth 
of a very soft Chesterfield and the shelter 
of a very large Cordova screen; but a 
man’s voice answered her first question, 
which seemed to sufficiently include her 
last. 

“Tt is exactly a quarter to one o'clock, 
and to-morrow, let me observe, is— 
Monday.” 

“Sunday morning!” The exclamation 
came in clear, low, horror-stricken accents 
from the girl who was playing fourth at 
Mrs. Charteris’s table. “Oh! I must 
stop.” 

As she spoke she rose to her feet, and 
stood a slender, irresolute figure, almost 
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ready to take flight. ‘The man who sat 
opposite, rapidly shuffling the cards, 
looked up at her critically under his 
heavy, red eyelids, a half smile on his 
coarse, clean-shaven lips. 

“Better let them give us our revenge,” 
he said carelessly ; “‘ we shall pick it up on 
the next rubber.” 

“Yes, sit down, my good child ; if it’s 
a sin to gamble on Sunday morning, it’s 
done now, and you may as well be hung 
for a sheep as alamb. We can’t have you 
spoiling our game.” 

Mrs. Charteris put out her hand and 
took hold of the girl’s limp, straight, 
shabby black skirt. 

The girl sat down, but she was very 
pale, and it was only by an extreme effort 
of will that she kept her teeth from chat- 
tering audibly. The man who was sitting 
lounging within the shadow of the Cordova 
screen moved a little farther out of it, 
towards the light. Every word of that 
frightened whisper had reached him; 
from where he sat, his keen eyes could 
study at their leisure the pallor of her 
small classic profile, the quivering line 
of her red lips. 

“Who is that little girl in black ?” he 
said under his breath. ‘I did not notice 
her at dinner.” 

‘“Oh! well, she was there,” answered 
the woman, whose slim, cool hand, hidden 
under the folds of her white lace gown, 
lay lightly in his. ‘*She’s the parson’s 
daughter, whom Mrs. Tom is kind to.” 

“Kind to!” Garrett Trant’s dark, 
strong, imperious face expressed his 
thought. 

“Oh! I forgot, you have grown straight- 
laced during your absence in India. It 
is a new phase I am not used to yet.” 
She laughed softly. 

“T hate to see women gamble. If they 
only knew it, they are never more 
sovereignly unattractive than when they 
grow keen over cards, and squabble over 
their winnings and losings. Oh! you 
don’t squabble, don’t you? Well, perhaps 
not, but you can afford to lose : you’ve got 
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that good fellow Duncan at your back, to 
pay and look pleasant.” 

Mona Duncan withdrew her hand. 
“Since when has my husband been so 
good a fellow?” 

“ Ever since I’ve known him.” 

“Too good for me, you mean ?” 

But her companion let the provocation 
drop. ‘Well, you women of the world, 
who know what you’re about, excore passe ; 
but a girl like that—a mere child—who 
hasn’t, I dare say, a penny piece of her 
own to pay her debts with if she loses, I 
call it a damned shame to egg her on to 
play. Look at her now—why, she’s on 
the point of bursting into tears. She and 
that brute Lorton have been losing steadily 
all the evening.” 

** Well, she’s losing in good company,” 
murmured Mrs. Duncan _ disdainfully. 
“Mr. Lorton is rich enough to pay the 
piper for them both, and doubtless will 
be willing. He took her in to dinner. I 
think he rather fancies her.” 

Garrett Trant made no audible re- 
joinder, but Mrs. Duncan’s words had 
quickened, not satisfied, his attention. 
He was alert now to watch each turn of 
the concluding rubber. So engrossed 
was he in the by-play that he saw, the 
little intimate tragedy enacting itself under 
his eyes, that he forgot to take Mona 
Duncan’s hand again. She had put it 
out invitingly within his reach, but he 
made no responsive movement. Presently 
she became aware with anger that he was 
even oblivious of her presence. Outside, 
the starlit September night grew darker, 
stiller, and a little chillier as it drew 
towards the dawn. Some one got up and 
shut a window. A clock in the hall 
struck half-past one with a distant, deep- 
toned aloofness. The players had grown 
very silent as the game neared its end. 
Garrett Trant saw that the girl in black 
was far too absorbed to be aware of his 
scrutiny, and he watched her till he knew 
her face and figure by heart. 

She was badly dressed, and very thin, 
but she wore her limp, skimpy frock with 
a certain grace, and the delicate, sensitive 
spirituality of her face attracted him. She 
struck a note of her own among the other 
women. She interested him. He saw 
from the strained, unsmiling quiet of her 
manner that she was horribly, unduly 
anxious, and that every now and then she 
put up a restless hand and fingered her 
one ornament, a lovely old paste and 
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amethyst necklet, that gleamed and glit- 
tered with her least movement. And 
as the luck went steadily against her, he 
felt an uneasy feeling as if he were 
looking on at the secret torment of a 
eo 

Later, when he lay in bed smoking 
slowly, and recalling the incidents of the 
evening, he was surprised to find that 
to the dinner and Mrs. Duncan he had 
no second thought to give; only its 
closing hour held any interest for him. 
This girl was a total stranger to him, he 
did not even know her name ; the game 
over, she had risen, and almost immedi- 
ately disappeared. He had had no chance 
of asking to be introduced, even had he 
wished it; but he found himself now 
continuously, pertinaciously, wondering 
how the slow hours of dawn were going 
with her, She was sleeping or waking on 
the other side of the wall, a few feet away 
from him. He knew this, because Tom 
Charteris had made some stupid joke 
about ‘the wolf and the lamb,” and his 
wife had improved on it by saying that 
she had had to put “ Den” among the 
bachelors, but that it didn’t matter in her 
case, she was “so good.” He did not 
trouble himself to wonder what name 
answered to such a meaningless abbrevia- 
tion, he only wondered whether a kind 
oblivion had come to her, or whether she 
lay wakeful and comfortless. Then at 
last he fell asleep, and started broad 
awake, after what seemed a brief doze, to 
find the room full of sunshine, and to 
hear the sound of some one moving about 
in the room next door. He glanced at 
his watch. Barely seven; no chance of 
tea for another hour. He got up and 
leant out of the window. It was a 
heavenly morning, and it was long since 
he had heard the birds greet another day 
in an English garden. His window gave 
on the side of the house near the corner, 
and presently he heard a key turn in a 
door down below. The door opened, 
and some one came out. He recognised 
her at once, and, as she paused to close 
it noiselessly behind her, saw her face 
clearly, its unrested pallor, its tragic, fixed 
expression. She paused but one second, 
then sped across the shining, dew-drenched 
grass, and disappeared. 

Garrett Trant turned away and began 
to dress rapidly. An extraordinary anxiety 
had taken possession of him. ‘There was 
a little lake in the park, lying far out of 
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sight among the trees. 
happened. 

Denise knew that she was late, that 
Ellie would be kneeling in her accustomed 
place waiting for her, She had promised 
her sister faithfully that, whatever she did 
or did not do on Sunday, she would not 
fail to come to the early Celebration. 
She hurried across the park, and heard the 
bell cease long before she reached the 
church. 

She stole in softly, and knelt down near 
the door. ‘ Ye that do truly and earnestly 
repent you of your sins .” She buried 
her face in her hands, and the burden of 
her deep distress rolled back on her. 

Meanwhile, Garrett ‘Trant sat down to 
smoke on the root of a big tree near 
the lake. ‘‘I wonder where the deuce 
she’s vanished to,” he thought. ‘She 
hasn't had time to drown herself, that’s 
quite certain.” 

He had not sat there very long before 
a distant sound of footsteps made him 
turn his head. ‘“ By Jove! early rising 
seems the fashion this morning,” he said 
to himself, and kept still. Mr. Lorton was 
coming down a path not many yards 
away, with the air of a person who has an 
object in view. He passed Trant without 
apparently seeing him, and the latter let 
his pipe go out in his mouth. A new idea 
had crossed his mind. “ I’ll wait and see,” 
he thought. 

Denise Farley retraced her steps, slowly, 
with painful dragging deliberation. Her 
outer self, her body was there, bathed in 
the sunshine and fresh air, but her inner 
self knew not of them. Her whole mind 
and being were concentrated on the one 
bitter fact that Ellie could not help her. 
She had known it would be so, yet had 
not dared to face the knowledge.  Ellie’s 
horror-stricken face and voice pursued and 
tortured her. She must sell the necklet, 
that was a foregone conclusion ; but even 
that could help her so little. What other 
alternative was there? Ellie had said 
that she must ask Edward Maitland: 
“He is our relation, Denise, and he is 
attached to you. I know, I am certain 
he intends proposing to you. He is 
coming to-morrow to stay at the Hall on 
business for Mr. Charteris ; you must tell 
him what has happened.” 

And that was just what Denise felt that 
she could never bring herself to do. She 
might, perhaps, marry him, but she could 
not ask him for money. Besides, he was 
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such a cautious, orderly soul; he would 
never propose to a girl who could be so 
reprehensible as to gamble.- But there 
was one other easy way out of her trouble. 
If she took it she need not appeal to 
Edward Maitland, or sell her cherished 
necklet. In a few low-spoken, carefully 
chosen words, when the game was over, 
Mr. Lorton had begged her not to distress 
herself, but to let him pay her debt. “A 
few pounds, I assure you, are nothing to 
me. I can lose as much as you have lost, 
every evening of my life, and be none the 
worse.” He had lowered his eyes, and 
had not looked at her; but Denise had 
known with a shiver of repulsion what 
their expression would have been had he 
raised them. Why she distrusted him so 
profoundly, so instinctively, she did not 
know—did not ask herself. It was not 
only that her pride revolted from the idea 
of taking money from a mere acquaintance 
—it was something more than that. 
She walked on, turning the thought over 
in her mind, now drawn to it as her only 
resource, now rejecting it with scorn, 

Then suddenly she stopped short, her 
heart beating violently. Through the 
crisp, silent air she heard a footstep, 
through the long vista of trees caught a 
glimpse of an approaching figure. She 
guessed rather than saw who it was, and 
with a swift movement slipped behind a 
sheltering elm trunk, and thence stole 
lightly across the soft grass. She knew 
with an absolute certainty of convic- 
tion that Lorton had come out here to 
meet her. She had once told him that 
she went to her father’s church early each 
Sunday morning. .She recalled the exact 
tone in which he had said, “ You dear 
little saint !” 

The tension of her mind grew more 
strained ; a sort of horror came over her, 
lest, after all, his would prove the only hand 
held out to help her. She hurried on 
faster, afraid lest he mightturnhishead and 
catch sight of her, and so, almost running, 
came quite suddenly upon Garrett ‘lrant. 
He was still sitting on the root of the tree 
near the lake ; his pipe had not been relit ; 
he was watching and waiting. In _ her 
startled surprise Denise stopped dead, and 
he instantly rose to his feet and stood 
there, barring her way. 

Garrett Trant was a man of swift 
resolution, with whom conventionalities 
went for nothing. He had a purpose in 
his mind, and he was resolved not to 
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be baulked by the unexpected. If the 
girl had come out purposely to meet 
Lorton and had missed him, that was no 
concern of his. 

““T am going to take what may seem 
to you a great liberty,” he said in his 
quietest, most every-day voice. “I am 
going to ask you if I can be of any use to 
you. I don’t know you, I don’t even 
know your name, but I watched you 
playing bridge last night, and I fancy the 
luck went against you. Perhaps that is 
of ne consequence to you, in which case 
I can only apologise for my intrusion in a 
matter that is obviously not my business ; 
but if it 2s of consequence——” 

He paused, and scanning her wan face, 
read misery in every line. Denise looked 
straight up at him with beautiful tragic 
eyes that had no trace of self-conscious- 
ness, or apparent knowledge of their own 
charm, and met nothing but human kind- 
ness in his. She felt impelled to tell him 
the exact truth, impelled by a_ strong 
inward impulse to trust him. 

“Yes, it 7s of consequence to me. I 
have lost a lot of money that I cannot 
possibly pay, and I have no one to help 
me.” 

Trant felt a 
* How much ?” 

Denise looked away from him, her face 
growing whiter. “Thirty pounds,” she 
said under her breath. 

“Well, look here, will you let me give 
it you? I don’t say /end it, because you 
may not ever be able to repay me, and the 
idea might bother you. You see, I can 
offer to do this because I am an _ utter 
stranger to you, whom you will probably 
never see again, and you can accept for 
the same reason, and only remember—- 
when you are older and wiser than you 
are now—that once upon a time a man 
did you a good turn—for nothing.” 

He stooped to knock the ash out of his 
pipe on the heel of his shoe, and, in the 
silence that followed, fancied that he could 
almost hear her heart beat. 

‘“T accept,” said Denise, a_ little 
hoarsely, “and I can’t find any words 
in which to thank you. But I accept on one 
condition. Did you notice the necklet I 
wore last night?”—Trant nodded.— You 
must take that from me and keep it. I 
could sell it at once to Mrs. Duncan; 
but she would only give me five pounds. 
She says the pawnshops in London are 
full of good jewelry now, to be had for 
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a song. My necklet is old and valuable, 
worth much more than that. Some day 
—when I can pay you back the money— 
I will write or come for it. At the worst, 
you can but keep it altogether and give it 
to your wife.” 


On the wide terrace after breakfast, 
where they were all lounging singly or in 
pairs, Mr. Lorton came up to Denise. 

“How was it I didn’t meet you this 
morning ?” he said, planting himself well 
in front of her where she sat on a corner 
of the parapet, a book on her lap, pretend- 
ing to read. “Did you feel less of a 
sweet little saint than usual after your 
gamble, and cut church? I went out in 
the park at an unearthly hour, but some- 
how we missed each other. Which way 
did you come back?” He had lowered 
his voice, and glanced round to make sure 
that no one was within earshot. 

Denise lifted her bent head, and looked 
him full in the face with an intensity of 
aversicn, a coldness of disdain of which 
she herself was scarcely aware. Sincerity 
was her strongest characteristic, and his 
whole manner filled her with loathing. It 
had suddenly become almost possessive, 
as if he thought she was already within his 
grip. ‘‘I went to church as usual, by the 
usual way, and I had no wish to meet you.” 
Her heart had begun to beat violently ; 
but she sat quite still. 

Lorton laughed. ‘‘That’s a facer for 
me; but never mind, we won’t quarrel over 
it. Look here, little girl, you’re in trouble, 
I can see that, bothering yourself over that 
wretched money. You're as white as 
a ghost this morning, and all eyes, and 
you’re reading your book upside-down. 
Won’t you let me lend it you? You'll 
not be the first woman, by a long way, that 
I’ve helped out of a tight place since 
bridge came in. ‘That’s what money’s for 
—one of the things.” 

“T don’t know what other women do, 
and I don’t care, but I know that I 
wouldn’t take your money under any 
circumstances whatever. I am able to 
pay my debt, thank you very much. I 
shall give Mrs. Charteris the thirty pounds 
to-morrow.” 

She closed her book, and made a 
movement to slip down from her high 
perch, but Lorton remained standing 
close in front of her, looking at her 
fixedly. She met his eyes bravely for 
half a second, then turned her head away, 








“She hurried on faster, afraid lest he might turn his head and catch sight of her, and so, almost running, 
came quite suddenly upon Garrett Trant.” 
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the thin pale oval of her cheeks growing 
scarlet, her lips visibly trembling. She 
looked over his shoulder beyond him, to 
where Mrs. Duncan and Garrett Trant 
came slowly along the terrace side by side. 

Lorton turned his head and smiled. 
“ Good-looking couple those two—old 
pals,” he said. “ Pity for them Duncan 
didn’t go off the hooks the other day, 
when he was chucked out of his motor, 
and leave the lovely Mona a rich 
widow.” 


II, 

Late one fine afternoon in the following 
January Garrett Trant was walking down 
Bond Street on his way to the Fine Arts 
Gallery. He had promised a friend to 
look at his hunting sketches, but as he 
shouldered his way through the hurrying, 
loitering crowd, his mind was engrossed 
bya preoccupation that had nothing to 
do with the business in hand, or with 
his own near departure for India, An 
inward vision was before his eyes of 
Denise Farley, as he had seen her last 
on that Sunday evening in the garden at 
the Hall. He had met her there and 
given her the money in notes, and she 
in her turn had put into his reluctant 
hands a worn morocco case containing 
the necklet. He had often since taken it 
out and looked at it, recalling how it had 
gleamed and glittered round the girl’s 
slender throat. He _ intended before 
leaving England to send it to his bankers, 
whose address he had given her, 

“T shall be grateful to you all my life,” 
her lips had said. Her eyes had said 
even more. ‘They were not the eyes of a 
woman who forgets; yet she had not 
written, and half an hour ago he had 
heard that she was about to make a 
“good” marriage. 

He had just been to say good-bye to 
Mrs. Duncan, and, finding Lorton in- 
stalled there, with all the air of 7ami de 
Za maison, had been glad of the excuse 
to only pay a brief visit. But as he rose 
to go, it had occurred to him to ask for 
the Charteris’s. 

* Oh! going the pace as usual,” Mona 
Duncan had answered carelessly. “ ‘Their 
lawyer, Maitland, came down to the 
Hall just after you left, to try and arrange 
about another mortgage. He as good as 
told me they were stony broke. And, 


by the way, d’you remember the skinny 
girl in black who lost at bridge? 
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been telling Mr, Lorton, who was so kindly 
interested in her, that she’ll have plenty of 
money to pay her debts with in future, 
Mrs. ‘Tom says she’s going to marry 
Mr. Maitland. Luck for her! He's 
well off, and her father’s dead, and she’s 
left without a penny. I suppose that’s 
how she managed to pay up so promptly— 
had this other man up her sleeve all the 
time. I always thought she was a minx, 
But I doubt if he will let her play bridge, 
or any other little game, once he’s married 
her. He wasan excellent, prim person, with 
early Victorian ideas about women,” . . , 

“Going to marry a fellow who’s well 
off, and she hasn’t paid up or claimed the 
bauble,” thought ‘Trant, as he turned in at 
the Fine Arts. He was conscious of a 
keen sense of disappointment. 

He went round the pictures _ per- 
functorily, his mind elsewhere. They 
hung in the small outer room, and as he 
passed the doorway of the larger gallery 
beyond, a girl’s slight, straight figure, 
dressed in deep black, came within his 
line of vision, She was standing by 
herself, a few feet away, intent on a 
picture, her profile turned towards him. 
An odd thrill shot through ‘Trant’s nerves, 
A chance likeness or an illusion? He 
went and stood close beside her, and 
presently the girl turned and looked at 
him. In an instant her swift half- 
startled glance changed to recognition, 
and the colour rose in her pale cheeks. 

“Ts it really you?” she said, in a low 
yet eager voice. ‘I was told you had 
gone back to India.” 

“And I was told you were married— 
or going to be.” 

‘Trant eyed her keenly as he spoke, 
appraising the meagre simplicity of her 
coat and skirt, the fixed sadness of her 
face. She did not /ook like the happy 
“bride elect” of a well-to-do man. She 
looked much as when ne had &rst realised 
her individuality, playing bridge with 
anxious, tragic eyes on that September 
night. 

“Who told you?” Denise asked, with 
a child’s blunt directness. ‘‘ Was it that 
Mrs. Duncan?” Her eyes dilated as she 
spoke. 

Trant laughed. ‘It doesn’t matter 
who told me. I heard it as a fact, just as 
you heard as a fact that I’d gone out to 
India. Well, I’m here, that’s all. And 
you?” 

“Tm not going to be married—that’s 
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all,” she answered quietly. Then, after a 
pause, she added: “Could you suppose 
fora moment that if I had been, I should 
not at once have sent you that money ?” 

“Well, a moment ago I supposed so, 
though I own it didn’t tally with my first 
impression of you, and I thought at least 
you'd want your necklet. By the way, I 
shall leave it at my bankers’. You'd 
much better have it back.” 

Denise gave him one reproachful look 
and turned away. 

“ Good-bye,” she said; “‘ I must go now. 
I am trying hard to save the thirty pounds, 
and when—perhaps her voice grew 
husky and ceased. She bent down as if 
to look again at the Dutch landscape 
which a moment ago had been engrossing 
her, but her eyes were blurred with tears. 

“No, not good-bye, yet,” said Trant, 
very gently ; “come across the road and 
have tea with me: there’s a nice quiet 
place above Mulgrove’s where we can talk 
in peace. I want to hear more about you, 
and we can’t talk here.” 

Denise Farley went with him without a 
word, 





Durch die Nacht der Traiime, steuert ohne Ruh’ 
Steuert deine Seele, meine Seele zu... 


At the far end of the tea-room some 
one was singing to a harp and _ violin. 
Denise leant back in the corner of a low 
couch. She didn’t want to talk. She 
felt as if she had nothing to say. She 
only wished the dream to last as long as 
possible. | Presently—soon—she would 
awake, and it would be all over. 

From where she sat she could not see 
the people in the other half of the room ; 
a tall screen and Garrett Trant’s wide 
shoulders shielded her from all observation 
save his own, and for a while he was as 
silent as herself. ‘Then, when they had 
finished tea, he lit a cigarette. 

“Now tell me what has happened to 
you since we last met, since that Sunday 
at the Charteris’s ? As far as you can, and 
will, tell me everything about yourself.” 

Denise felt once again that sudden 
strange sense of assuagement, the feeling 
a lost child has in a crowd of strangers, 
when it sees a face it can trust. She 
gathered herself together, knowing that 
her time was short, and that to tell 
“everything ” she must be brief. 

“IT went home the day you left the 
Hall, and the next day Edward Maitland 


came down to stay there. He is Mr. 
Charteris’s man of business, and a second 
cousin of my father’s. I have known him 
always, and Ellie, my sister, told me she 
was sure he intended to propose to me. 
I think he would have, but Mrs. Duncan 
told him about my having lost money at 
bridge. He was very much taken with 
Mrs. Duncan, and talked to her a great 
deal, and she agreed with him how shock- 
ing it was the way women gamble—girls 
especially—and then let men pay their 
debts, and she said how sorry she had 
been for a girl who had been staying at 
the Hall, who, she was afraid, had got into 
a bad scrape over bridge. That she had 
tried to help her by offering to buy a neck- 
let she wore, but that the girl had refused 
to part with it, and had somehow contrived 
to pay the money. Of course, she didn’t 
mention my name, and I don’t suppose 
she knew she was making mischief, but 
Edward guessed it was me, and the next 
morning he came down to the Rectory 
and asked to see me alone. Poor Ellie! 
she thought he had come to propose to 
me, and was so pleased. .. . Well, he asked 
me point blank whether it was true what 
he had heard, whether, in fact, I was the 
girl who had lost a lot of money, and how 
it was I had been able to pay it at once. 
Mrs. Duncan had told him that too. 
Perhaps she thought Mr. Lorton had lent it 
me. Icouldn’tlie. I told him I had played 
and lost and paid up—that I had parted 
with my necklet. He asked me why I 
wouldn't sell it to Mrs, Duncan, I said 
she only offered me a quarter of its value 
—and then—and then—I refused to 
answer any more questions, and he went 
away. Poor Ellie! she was terribly dis- 
appointed. She is fond of Edward.” 

** And you?” said Garrett Trant. 

Her eyes met his unshrinkingly, and 
for a second a smile gleamed in their 
melancholy depths. ‘‘ Yes, I am fond of 
him ina way. He is frightfully prim and 
tiresome, but he can be very kind. He 
was very kind when father died. That 
happened a month later. He died quite 
suddenly of heart failure, and left us with 
only a few hundred pounds apiece. 
Edward Maitland came to us at once. 
Father had left him executor. He did 
everything, and paid for everything, and 
was a brick all round, in his way, and I 
suppose the idea got about then that I 
was going to marry him. Yes, he did 


ask me, I think more out of pity than 
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anything else, because he knew that if 
he didn’t marry me I should have to go 
out and do something, and that there was 
very little I could do. I felt he didn’t care 
for me,—not the real thing, you know,— 
any more than I cared for him. Edward’s 
ideal woman would be what he calls “a 
sweet, reserved, womanly woman,” like 
Mrs. Duncan. That was what he called 
her when I said I hated her.” 

Garrett Trant smiled, and his com- 
panion coloured and looked disconcerted. 

“T forgot that she is a great friend of 


yours. I beg your pardon.” 
“You needn’t mind that. Go on.” 


And Denise went on, 

‘There is hardly anything else to tell 
you. We left home six weeks after father 
died and came to London, and Ellie did 
what she has always wished to do, went 
into a sisterhood. I go to see her some- 
times. She works among the poor, and 
the rest of the time she is in church, 
and she says she has never been so happy 
in her life. I wish I was like her, but I 
never shall be—never.” 

“No, I doubt if your vocation is to be 
a little sister to the poor. But what ave 
you doing?” 

‘‘T am nursery governess to some 
children whose mother is a friend of 
“dward Maitland’s. He comes to see her 
pretty often, so that I don’t feel quite as 
if I were on a desert island. And Mrs. 
Freeman is very kind to me, and the 
children are darlings, so I have nothing 
to complain of, only—before long they 
will be beyond my teaching. Then I 
shall have to find another situation.” 

“ Maitland will ask you again, and you 
will marry him,” said 'Trant, frowning. 

Denise smiled. “You don’t know 
¢dward,” she said, “and if it comes to 
that, you don’t know me, either. I used 
to think when I was quite young that I 
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would marry azy one for the sake of not 
being always poor, but now é 

“* How old are you?” he asked abruptly, 

“Twenty this month.” 

Then she leant back in her corner with 
a little sigh, and was silent. Garrett Trant 
pushed the tea-things to one side, and sat 
with his arms on the table, looking at her, 
Then Denise made a slight movement, 
“T must vead/y go, now,” she said, “and 
I do thank you again with all my heart 
for what you did for me. I shall always 
remember it, and some day , 

‘“And me? Will you always remem- 
ber me?” he asked, his eyes searching 
hers. 

“ Always—in my prayers,” she said 
softly, locking away from him. 

In that instant ‘Trant’s mind was made 
up. ‘‘ Look here,” he said quietly, “I 
am going out to India, but I don’t actually 
sail for another fortnight, and a woman 
can get all the fallals she wants in less 
than that time in London, Will you 
trust me again as you trusted me once 
before, and come with me? As my wife 
I mean,” seeing the colour flood her 
sensitive, startled face. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
nothing was farther from my mind half an 
hour ago than marrying! But I can’ 
take you with me any other way, and I 
have a fancy to take you, that’s all. A 
fancy to try and make you happy—a fancy 
that in time you and I might rather like 
each other, perhaps even attain to what 
you called just now the real thing. And 
then there’s the necklet. You know you 
said that, at the worst, I could keep it and 
give it to my wife.” 

Denise rose to her feet, white to the 
lips and trembling. “It is like a fairy 
tale,” she said, under her breath. 

Garrett Trant heard and understood: 
“A fairy tale in which they lived happily 
ever after? I hope so.” 











DAPHNE, 


MADE a wreath for Daphne once 
| Of fairest flowers that I could find. 
I gathered lilies calm and white 
lo match the brow they were to bind ; 
I gathered violets for her eyes, 
And fair pale jasmine for her grace ; 
I gathered roses, red and white, 
To match the beauty of her face,— 


Then thought my garland was complete, 
And passing fair—till Daphne came. 
She wreathed my flowers about her face, 
And lo! she put them all to shame, 
Yet not for very beauty’s sake. 

They might be fairest all the while, 
But never yet has bloomed on earth 
A flower so sweet as Daphne’s sinile. 
M. MYHILL. 
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HE big, new glittering café, all 

white and gold and mirrors and 

marble, was crowded, and the band, 
on a raised platform in a little alcove, 
played daintily and with dro a selection 
of light pieces suited to the irresponsible 
gaiety of the audience : a Faust fantasia, 
the overture to Maritana, and a waltz by 
Waldteufel. ‘There were six instruments : 
two violins, ’cello, bass, clarionet, and 
piano. The leader of the band, a jolly- 
faced, moustachioed man, played the 
clarionet. Of the six, one only, and he 
the first violinist, looked as if conscious 
that in playing down to the level of the 


audience he was trifling with a great 
subject. He played well, but with a 
certain reserve: one fancied that he 


got less tone out of his instrument than 










































THE AMATEUR. 


BY 


CHARLES MARRIOTT, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRus CUNEO, 


he might, as a_ person 
in exile condemned by 
necessity to subscribe to 
an alien creed would 
speak under his voice. 
So might the Israelites have 
played their harps by the 
waters of Babylon. In_ the 
intervals, while his companions 
laughed and joked or got down 
from their platform to speak with 
this person or that at the little 
marble-topped tables, he sat still 
with folded arms. ‘The violinist’s 
very pale, delicately shaped face 
was made whiter by his arched, 
black eyebrows and black beard. 
His aloofness seemed to be under- 
stood and accepted by his col- 
leagues, for none spoke to him. 
His expression was perhaps a 
trifle superior ; his smile, when 
some jest of the others reached 
his ears, a little indulgent. Occa- 
sionally he looked wearily towards 
the revolving glass door which gave 
on the Boulevard du Montparnasse. 
They were playing something out of 
Carmen when a big man in a long brown 
overcoat came into the café. He was a 
thick-featured, commonplace-looking per- 
son, with a bushy brown beard, dull blue 
eyes, and a manner of great solemnity ; but 
at sight of him a faint flush crept into the 
pale cheeks of the first violinist and his red 
lips curved in a smile of welcome, while his 
arched eyebrows lifted half an inch higher 
as if in humorous apology for his position. 
‘“‘Behold me!” he seemed to say, 
“orinding in the mill of the Philistines.” 
The big man bowed carelessly to him 
and took his place at a round table 
shielded by a gilded pier which cut off 
the alcove where the band played from 
the rest of the café. He sat down with 
his back to the room, as if disclaiming 
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all kinship with the careless crowd, and 
ordered a bock. From the moment of his 
entrance the first violinist looked happier. 

The big man solemnly drank bock after 
bock ; beyond his first salutation he made 
no sign of encouragement or reproof, but 
leaned his massive head on his hand, and 
only occasionally, when a number more 
classical than the rest was played, did he 
show a mildly critical attention. 

Presently there was a stir in one corner 
of the café. A garcon stooped smilingly 
to a little vivacious group of piou-pioux 
and women, crossed the room with an 
air of importance and whispered to the 
leader of the band. ‘Then there appeared 
on the back of the pianist’s chair a card 
bearing instead of the number of the next 
selection the single word “ Demande.” 
The gargon, his napkin drooping from his 
folded arms, crossed his legs and leaned 
against a pillar with the proud look of 
one who awaits some impressive exhibition 
of his own contriving. ‘There was a 
stirring of chairs, a momentary lull, and 
then a renewed clatter of excited specu- 
lation. ‘The leader put his clarionet to his 
lips, nodded, and the band plunged with 
gusto into “Hiawatha,” The café beamed 
and beat time. All but the big man in 
the brown overcoat, who just lifted his 
head and glanced round the room with a 
pitying smile. ‘The first violin was playing 
his part with absolute venom: if it were 
possible there was a sneer in the tone of 
his instrument. But alas for his fatal 
superiority! In his anxiety to catch the 
big man’s eye, to assure him that he was 
not responsible for this, that he at least 
deplored this degradation of his art and 
his instrument, he missed a beat and for 
three bars miserably floundered. As if he 
had been slapped, his white face flushed 
crimson and then his very lips grew pale. 

At the end of the piece, when the café 
rattled with applause, the unhappy artist 
timidly raised his eyes in a glance of 
agonised appeal to the big man, as if to ask 
pardon for an indecency. But the other, 
coldly stern, called a waiter and ordered 
anabsinthe. With a hand ominously steady 
he held the perforated spoon supporting 
the sugar, upon which, drop by drop, with 
maddening deliberation, he poured water 
until his glass was full. He did not show 
feeling ; there was indeed the ghost of a 
bitter smile upon his lips. 

“There is now,” he seemed to say, 
“nothing left but to go to the devil.” 
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He drank deliberately, without any sign 
of haste or pleasure. ‘lhe violinist, his 
instrument upon his knee, sat with lowered 
eyes and a hectic spot of shame burning 
in either cheek. 

For a little while it was as if one were 
witness to the first scene of a tragedy. 
Already one saw a chilly chambre in- 
férieure high up somewhere in Vaugirard 
and prepared one’s ears for the revolver 
shot ending all. During the next two 
selections the big man drank steadily, 
ignoring the miserable violinist. With the 
third number, an exquisite trifle of Saint- 
Saéns, the artist plucked up a little, as if to 
say, “ Come, where is our manhood? If 
we are to die, we can at least die like 
Frenchmen: we can still do our duty to 
the end.” It happened that the piece 
gave him his opportunity. In the second 
movement there was a passage in cross 
time where the first violin, with a precise, 
emphatic one-two-three-four overrode the 
tripping one-two-three, one-two-three of 
the other instruments, like duty triumphing 
over pleasure. I saw the violinist clutch 
his bow tighter and straighten his drooping 
figure. The hectic spot still burned in his 
pale cheek, but his lips were firmly set, 
his nostrils dilated, and his black eyes 
flashed with noble determination. Fault- 
lessly, triumphantly he played out the diffi- 
cult passage, and then sat with head erect 
gazing with almost defiance at his friend. 

For a moment I was afraid that the 
big man was not going to relent; but 
where humanity might have held out, 
the justice of the connoisseur conquered. 
The massive head lifted, the great hands 
came together with a single “ crack !” 

The leader of the band rose and 
bowed, but, by the first violinist’s happily 
flushed face, I knew that he understood. 
He was absolved ; he had vindicated his 
character as an artist. A waiter, who had 
misunderstood the handclap, slid up to 
the big man with a tray and clean glasses, 
but the big man stared at him haughtily. 
To drink again were a profanity. He 
slapped down a five-franc piece on the 
marble table, rose, and buttoned up his 
overcoat. Out of the change he pushed 
forward a half-franc to the almost hys- 
terically grateful gargon : one is reckless of 
expense on an occasion like this. ‘Then 
he bowed to the first violinist so gravely 
that one could almost hear the words, “ I 
salute a true artist,” and slowly and 
sedately walked out of the café. 
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‘*A Silent Meeting.” 


(A painting at the Old Water Colour Society's Exhibition.) 
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Charles Lamb describes a Quakers’ 

Meeting, and which he concludes 
by likening the quakeresses of his day 
to “troops of the Shining Ones,” we 
find a contemporary artist has discovered 
a motive for a drawing exhibited at the 
Old Water Colour Society’s Exhibition in 
Pall Mall Fast. 

“Reader, would’st thou know what 
true peace and quiet mean ; would’st thou 
find a refuge from the noises and clamours 
of the multitude; . . . dost thou love 
silence deep as that ‘before the winds 
were made’? ... Retire with me into 
a Quakers’ Meeting.” 

That silence played an important part 
in the worship of the early “ Friends ” 
is very evident, and we have an instance 
of George Fox himself (the founder of 
the Quakers) sitting “for some hours” 
on a haystack “‘ speaking nothing ” before 
a waiting audience, in order, as he puts 
it in his fascinating “ Journal,” that he 
might ‘‘famish them from words.” 

The meeting-house depicted in the 
drawing is taken from that at Jordans 
in Buckinghamshire, in the precincts of 
which the founder of Pennsylvania lies 
buried, together with Milton’s reader, 
Thomas Ellwood. ‘The open door or 
window has admitted to the silent gather- 
ing a robin that has hopped in, undis- 
mayed by the quiet worshippers, attracting 
at the same time the attention of a child 
who leans over the end of a very rigid 
bench to catch a sight of the intruder, 
while her curiosity is being repressed by 
a gentle but firm hand laid upon her arm 
by an elder sister to remind her that such 
levity is ill-timed. 

It will be noticed that the men and 
women “ Friends” are seated on opposite 
sides of the house, and that the men 
tetain their hats, which was the practice 


a that delightful essay in which 
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of the earlier Quakers, and possibly still 
obtains in some country districts. 

At a time when flattery of the great 
formed one of the chief characteristics 
of the period the Quakers were so careful 
not to pay honour where honour was zof 
due, that they would on no account put 
off their hats to any but God, and even 
in their meetings for worship sat with 
covered heads excepting when vocal 
prayer was offered. As an outcome of 
this extreme conscientiousness an inter- 
esting account is given in the Life of 
Thomas Ellwood, written by himself. 
When first convinced of Quaker prin- 
ciples he was a sore trial to his father, 
a somewhat testy Justice of the Peace, 
by persisting in remaining covered in his 
presence. On one occasion, he tells us, 
his father’s “ passion transporting him, he 
fell upon me with both fists, and having 
thereby somewhat vented his anger, he 
plucked off my hat and threw it away.” 

Cromwell was, however, more tolerant, 
and when giving Fox an audience at 
Whitehall allowed him to retain his hat, 
though we read that Oliver ‘‘came and 
sat upon the table’s side by me, and said 
he would be as high as I was ” ! 

The quaint though lovable silver-grey 
and drab is seldom or never to be seen 
now, and lingers only as a_ fragrant 
memory of the past. The dresses in the 
picture were for the most part painted 
from costumes collected from various 
parts of the country, the most conspicuous 
bonnet being one worn in Lincolnshire 
in the earlier years of last century. 
Beyond the obvious joy the artist has 
taken, as an artist, in rendering the subtle 
shades of Quaker-grey which the subject 
called for, he has striven mainly to give 
us some glimpse of that unruffled calm 
that was so essential a characteristic of 
the early Friends. 
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“Christopher North” in his sporting jacket. 
The original was painted by Thomas Duncan, A.R.A., and an engraving by Wagstaff was published 
by Messrs. Blackwood in the ‘forties, 
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From an amateur photograph. 











8 headquarters, No. 45, George Street, Edinburgh. 


THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 
VI—THE STORY OF “MAGA” AND THE BLACKWOODS. 


I looked, and behold a man clothed in plain apparel stood in the door of his house, and his 


name was as it had been the colour of ebony. 


all, but a satire of transparent in- 

tention and reckless wit, ‘‘’The 
Chaldee Manuscript” deserves a place 
to itself in the records of literary cam- 
paigning. Like a good many triumphs 
of the kind, it was all too costly, all too 
Pyrrhic, and, after creating a rumpus such 
as the decorum of Georgian Edinburgh 
had never known, it has passed into the 
limbo of unlamented things. Suggested 
by a Lowland shepherd who had a spark 
of genius in him, and elaborated by two 
young lawyers of talent, it was published 
by a bookseller whose courage and am- 
bition were equal to anything, and its 
fighting spirit caught the fancy of a 
generation whose nerves were thrilling 
with the news of Waterloo. The shep- 
herd was James Hogg; the _larkish 
advocates were John Gibson Lockhart 
and ‘Christopher North”; and the 
audacious bookseller (for publisher was 
then a word but barely known) was 
William Blackwood. When the dust and 
gallop and ructions had cleared away, the 


‘OR a hoax that was no hoax at 


The Chaldee Manuscript. 


venturesome trader was rewarded by 
knowing his new magazine was safe, the 
senior and rival firm was badly shaken, 
and his road was clear to prosperity. 
The years have made that promise good, 
and three years ago the firm made merry 
in a dignified way over its centenary. 
William Blackwood came of Fifeshire 
stock settled modestly in Edinburgh, but 
we know little of his descent and parentage, 
and rather less of his schooling and up- 
bringing. His father died early, and his 
mother deserved all the devotion he paid 
her. He married well and sensibly, like 
the thorough Scot he was, and the simple 
story of his courtship is embodied in a 
letter which reveals an engaging character, 
in spite of the strait-laced conventions 
of the time. Miss Janet Stewart, his 
goddess, was a stately brunette of more 
family than fortune, and more charms 
than actual beauty, but she showed sterling 
good sense in her choice of a man. ‘They 
married in the following October (1805), 
and she ceases to be a factor in the 
written records of the house. It took 
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Mrs. Oliphant a volume and a half to 
write the life of William Blackwood, 
whereas his wife’s share would go into a 
page. The suffragettes have missed a 
point here, as noisy people often do. 

After all, a woman’s best praise is 
inferential, and if we want to gauge 
Mrs. Blackwood’s influence upon her 
many sons and daughters, we shall find 
it in their tender and passionate attach- 
ment to each other, and the happy 
concord they have maintained. No pride 
of ancestry or length of pedigree com- 
pares with that. I have been given access 
to a privately printed pamphlet written 
by the last survivor of the second genera- 
tion—Miss Isabella Blackwood—that keen 
and vivacious lady who flourishes to-day 
in unimpaired vigour. She seems to 
have felt that Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
memoirs of the house, had slighted its 
pretensions to antiquity, and nobly 
bridges the gap with allusions and citations 
wherever the name of Blackwood leaps to 
light. All she proves, it seems to me, is 
the number of the family and its name- 
sakes buried in the Greyfriars churchyard 
and elsewhere ; which is all very well as 
revealing a notable facility in dying. But 
there is something more than a tombstone 
interest in the annals of her house, as 
we shall see. 

When William Blackwood set up busi- 
ness for himself in 1804 on the South 
Bridge, opposite the College, he had served 
seven years’ apprenticeship, and put in a 
few years more in Glasgow and in London. 
Even in those early days, famous book- 
hunters like Heber and Dibdin had 
found the English dealers spoiled by 
excess of custom, and turned their atten- 
tion to Edinburgh. It was the Augustan 
age of Scottish letters. Burns was dead, 
but there were plenty to divide his mantle. 
Moreover, it seemed as if he had taken 
poverty along with him. Constable, the 
senior rival whom Blackwood soon out- 
distanced, was squandering money right 
and left on the authors of the day—a 
thousand pounds for a philosophic treatise, 
twice as much for a poem, and reviews 
and small fry at twenty or thirty guineas 
the sheet. The LZdinburgh and the 
Quarterly were forging ahead, and bringing 
new competitors to light. ‘The craze for 
poetry turned to prose, and the Waverley 
novels began. They filled the air with 
wild-fire. Constable, flushed with pride 
in being Scott’s publisher, gravely went 
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to the Bank of England and asked for a 
loan on books that were still in the inkpot, 
The Bank liked not the security, and 


bowed him out. Constable came to 
grief, but the pace was set and could not 
be slackened; Ballantyne took it at a 
flying start, and went down in his turn, 
carrying Scott along with him. It was 
just as if the South Sea Bubble had been 
revived a century after its time for Edin- 
burgh’s desolation, with books and phantom 
periodicals instead of El Dorado shares, 
‘The only man who came through the 
South Sea crash was Walpole, who had 
foretold ruin all along; and out of the 
speculative mania of Edinburgh the only 
man who survived with any permanence 
was Blackwood. He took up an agency 
for the Murrays, and it lasted ten years 
or so, not without dismay at the London 
end when the skirmishing grew too fierce, 
and an occasional restiveness on Black- 
wood’s part under his principal’s airs of 
experience and superiority. ‘The fact is, 
as the Spanish proverb goes, a big pot 
requires a big lid, and it was hard to find 
the man who could better Blackwood’s 
best. ‘The Tories soon found in him and 
his magazine a champion after their own 
hearts, bless ’em! He and Murray acted 
for Sir Walter when it came to publishing 
“Tales of my Landlord,” but Ballantyne, 
the specious and plausible, who played 
intermediary, went behind their backs, 
and the business ended in dissatisfaction, 
as deals so often did where Ballantyne 
was concerned, Had Scott remained with 
Blackwood it is safe to say his fortunes 
would never have come tumbling about 
his ears, nor his giant spirit been crushed 
by the failure of lesser men. But in the 
romance of fame, as in the history of 
the great emotions, the chapters of regret 
are just as precious as any others ; and 
if Scott had died whole-hearted and in 
comfort, the world would have been the 
poorer by one of its sublimest instances 
of heroism under undeserved adversity. 
“ He sits, ’mongst men,” as Lockhart very 
aptly quoted, 
like a descended god ; 


He hath a kind of honour sets him off 
More than a mortal seeming. 


One of the many graceful things re- 
membered of Scott, by the way, was a 
compliment he paid to Mrs. Blackwood 
when he went to visit the young couple, 
and the young wife made excuses to her 
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guest that a lawn occupied the garden to 
the exclusion of flower-beds and decora- 
tion. Scott gave a glance at the youngsters 
of the household, and gratified her with 
the splendid answer ; “ Ah, ¢hey are your 
flowers!” By the time his youngsters were 
growing apace, the grey-eyed publisher 
was firmly established in Princes Street, 
whence he was to 
move in 1829 to 
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on the back all the way to the stake, 
and called out “Stand firm, Moses!” 
‘They had a personal interest in his 
destination, and were afraid of any re- 
cantation that might rob them of their 
sport. In all probability they had seen 
too many recusants not to know the 
value of a little encouragement in season, 





George Street, on 
thecrest of the New 
Town, and _ here 
the headquarters of 
the firm remain to 
this day. ‘The two 
streets are old rivals 
in their position, 
architecture, and 
associations; but 
it is doubtful if 
they boast rooms 
which have echoed 
to more famous 
voices than the old 
Saloon which, with 
the editorial room 
above it, forms the 
nucleus of No. 45, 
George Street. 
These premises, 
first in one street 
and then in the 
other, have been 
the cradle of 
“Maga ” for ninety 
years, and since the 
early departure of 
its first incompet- 
ent editor, Pringle, 
the magazine has 
been edited by the 
Blackwoods them- 
selves. So that the 
histories of the 
frm and of the 














Magazine are one, 
and both are a 
mine of material 
for that great unwritten epic, the Trials 
of the Editorial Life. 

There is a diverting story in the letters 
of Swift, told on the authority of Lord 
Molesworth, about a certain Hebrew who 
fell into the hands of the Inquisition. 
History neglects to say whether the poor 
wretch went to his fate with the calmness 
it required, but his indignities were not 
relieved when the street-boys slapped him 


John Gibson Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s biographer and son-in-law, 
From the painting by Sir William Allan, P.R.S.A. 


but you may depend on it, the irony of 
the situation was not lost upon the hapless 
Jew. He felt much as William Blackwood 
must have felt when the violence of 
Lockhart and his confrére began to 
redound upon their heads, and threats 
and writs of libel poured in upon the 
editorial table. Sir Walter often pro- 
fessed himself one of the Black Hussars 
of Literature, who neither take quarter 
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as loth as John- 
son to halve a 
hatred or to praise 
a foe. Lockhart 
once coupled 
Blackwood and 
Constable to- 
gether with some 
words of com- 
mendation, and 
Blackwood 
promptly slashed 
the passage out, 
He had no mind 
to see himself 
extolled in his 
own publication, 
but he had even 
less to see his 
enemy. 


It is not [he 
wrote back] that 
this worthy and 
the Whig gang at 
his back tried for 
years to blast and 
ruin me, and every 
one they supposed 
connected’ with 
me, that I object 
to the butter you 
have given him, 
but it is because 
I hate all appear- 
ance of hunting 
liberality and 
praising of oppo- 
nents, which is so 
much the cant of 
the day. 


It is a pleasure 
to applaud a 








The late John Hill Burton (‘The Book-Hunter”). 


By special permission from the painting by William Hole in the firm’s possession, 


nor give it, but he stood aghast at the 
hardihood of these young bravos of 
Blackwood’s. Nor were writers ever more 
aware of their own virulence. Lockhart 
described himself, in Chaldaic phraseology, 
as “the scorpion that stings the faces of 
men,” Wilson was the “leopard, whose 
eyes were like the lightning of fiery flame.” 
Hogg was “the great wild boar whetting 
his dreadful tusks for the battle.” As 
for Blackwood, “the man of plain 
apparel,” he was a stayer with the best, 
and disdained to spoil an onslaught by 
temporising or half-measures. He was 


doughty  contro- 
versialist like that: 
We have our little 
tin feuds in these 
degenerate days, but we have grown rather 
charier of venting them. For one thing, 
it is bad form; for another, the statutes 
have grown more ticklish in the matter 
of libel. Juries are uncertain, and judges 
too. If our libel laws were framed by 
the men who write, instead of the men 
who talk, the Press would be vastly 
more entertaining than it is; but let that 
pass. If they were, duelling would come 
in vogue again. In 1821 poor John 
Scott, the Whig editor of the rival London 
Magazine, went into the field to answer 
for. an__ attack. He fell mortally 
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wounded, at the hand, not of the 
man he had assailed, but of that man’s 
champion and second. And the man 
whose thinness of skin had led to all this 
was the Scorpion Lockhart himself, who 
had probably killed, or tried to kill, 
more reputations than any other writer 
of his time. ‘To add to the irony of it, 
he followed up his tirades in ‘* Maga” by 
writing the most trenchant and explicit 
letters to Mr. Blackwood, urging him to 
stick to his guns, and shirk none of the 
consequences, “We are both firm and 
steadfast,” he wrote on one occasion of 
himself and Wilson. But they were just 
as firm in declining to go into court and 
face the music of exposure, ‘They pre- 
ferred to slap Moses the publisher on the 
back and adjure him to “stand firm.” 
It is easy to be steadfast when your 
friend is in the 


Balliol, and took to pacing the Parliament 
House arm-in-arm, they must have been 
a striking pair. Lockhart was bunch- 
haired and hawk-eyed, dark as one of 
the seforitas in his own “Spanish 
3allads,” and clip-mouthed like a vice. 
Wilson was a blue-eyed giant with waving 
locks of yellow and a ruddy visage, 
a chronic roar by way of laughter, and 
thews of iron. He was a giant walker, 
and trampled on hills or poets with a 
Jovian indifference. Scotland loves 
breadth in men, and it must have been 
his exterior as much as his inner qualifica- 
tions that got him his professorship. His 
Tory politics went a long way, and Sir 
Waltér helped with his usual magnanimity. 
At a time, therefore, when Edinburgh was 
never more disposed to keep her plums 
for her own young mouths, she dropped 





line of fire and 
you are comfort- 
ably under cover. 
On the whole, if 
we are gingerly 
nowadays in our 
methods. of pole- 
mic, we are 
honester in the 
matter of sub- 
stantiation. We 
do our own 
“standing firm,” 
or else we apolo- 
gise. Lockhart 
did neither, and 
at this game of 
sniping and duck- 
ing, the Leopard 
was even worse, 
A statuesque 
person of six feet 
odd in his stock- 
inged feet, John 
Wilson, who 
called himself 
“Christopher 
Morth,”’ reé- 
sembled Lockhart 
in combining 
Scots blood with 
English — educa- 
tion. When they 
first burst upon 
the northern 














capital together, 
fresh from 


Magdalen and 


Mr. William Blackwood, the present head of the firm, and editor-in-chief 
of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
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one into Wilson’s and he dropped into the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh 
University. He dispensed moral philo- 
sophy so lavishly that he had none left for 
himself, and in continuing to fight over 
Blackwood’s shoulder and leaving him to 
bear the brunt, the philosophy of “ Chris- 
topher” was more like the frantic behaviour 
of the Maitre de Philosophie in 
Moliére’s play than anything else. The 
one thing we can forgive him for is the 
“Noctes Ambrosiane.” He took Am- 
brose’s, a notorious Edinburgh tavern, 
peopled it with his Blackwood cronies— 
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Blackwood many a trying hour, but 
Wilson’s parties must have incurred his 
anathemas a good deal oftener. ‘The com- 
fort was that when his pen had started, 
“Christopher” wrote like the Trojan he 
was, and thirty-two columns were the work 
of a day with him. Only Archibald Forbes, 
writing war despatches on a drumhead, 
has equalled his pace in our days, and 
Forbes, as he says himself, wrote like 
a whirlwind. Fiction, fact, and ‘fiery 
rodomontade poured from Wilson’s pen 
in his prime, like lava from a crater in 
revolt. The abuse he poured on Words- 

































The Editorial Room of “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


Lockhart, himself, Hogg, Syme, and the 
rest—and worked up their harmless con- 
vivialities into bacchanalian riots of wit 
that sound but hollowly to-day. Wilson 
had, in a supreme degree, that common 
faculty of authors in withholding his 
“copy” for the press till it was villain- 
ously overdue. George Augustus Sala 
used to say that he usually found his 
boots and the “ printer’s devil” skulking 
together outside his door every morning ; 
but Wilson’s way was to turn a day’s 
delay into a week, and then plead that his 
daughter had taken him off to a party. 
The Whig party, as we have seen, cost 


worth, Coleridge, Keats, and Leigh Hunt, 
on his Edinburgh contemporaries, on the 
mawkish Mackenzie, and even on Scott 
himself, was a thing to make us moderns 
shudder. He dished up Martin, the 
member for Galway, in a way _ that 
made that truculent worthy writhe and 
squeal in anguish. But when Martin 
retorted with a writ, it was the Moral 
Philosopher’s turn to writhe, He wrote 
to Blackwood, on receipt of the news : 


I was seized with a trembling and 
shivering fit, and was deadly sick for some 
hours. . . . I am absolutely an object of any 
true friend’s commiseration, To own that 
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article is for a thousand reasons impossible. 
It is death to do so. It would involve me in 
lies abhorrent to my nature. I would rather 
die this evening. . . . This avowal would be 
fatal to my character, to my peace, to 
existence... . Were I to go to London 
it would be to throw myself into the 
Thames. 


He did not throw himself into the 
Thames ; like the man of “speerit,” he 
crawled under the bed, and stayed there 
till the storm blew over. Blackwood had 
to do some climbing down as well, but 
he did it in full view. He inserted a 
second article enlarging on Martin's 
magnanimity as a legislator, a humani- 
tarian, anda “kind and merry” person. 
But the irate victims of ‘‘Christopher’s ” 
pen were not always so merry or so kind as 
to accept amends of this description. In 
milder cases author and publisher played 
the game of Spenlow and Jorkins with a 
blandness we cannot help admiring ; but 
it did not always serve, and Wilson, 
though he remained the mainstay of 
“Maga” while he lived, and long after 
Lockhart had left, was always its riskiest 
and costliest investment. 





Major William Blackwood. 


He conducted the firm's affairs after his return from 
India in 1848 until his death in 1861. The present 
head of the firm is his son. 


From an etching. 


The idea of prose in those days was 
a thin-spun thread of Latinisms, all very 
elegant and dignified, but tedious and 
destitute of grip. Macaulay, who helped 
to sweep the tradition away, was worth 
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all the Edinburgh school of essayists 
put together. Criticism, too, was as 
yet unknown in its modern sense, 





Major George Frederick Blackwood, R.H.A., 


Father of the present junior partners, and brother of the 
present head of the firm. He fell at the battle of Maiwand. 


for Sainte-Beuve and his betters were 
still to come. Besides, the Edinburgh 
men had not all learned to leaven their 
gentilities with a good admixture of native 
idiom, and this, perhaps, is the slowest 
lesson to learn in a community so drunk 
with letters and the arts as Edinburgh was 
in the golden age of Scott and Raeburn. 
Hogg might have saved the position, but 
Hogg’s vein of originality was slender, and 
his temper almost justified his name. 
Luckily, there turned up a new anonymous 
writer in the shape of an Irish school- 
master, who had never left his native 
Cork ; and Lockhart rightly pronounced 
him the smoothest and most idiomatic 
writer of them all. This was Maginn, 
the impudent, frolicsome, versatile hack 
who took ‘‘ Maga” by storm, wrote 
endlessly, departed gracelessly, and finished 
his fitful and makeshift career by 
sitting unconsciously for Thackeray's 
Captain Shandon, He was one of a long 
and rapid procession of writers, includ- 
ing the drug-sodden De Quincey. It is 
strange to think how, out of an odd sug- 
gestion from the wilds of Asiatic history, 
there grew that barbaric tableau, “ The 
Revolt of the Tartars,” which glows so 
luridly among the Opium-Eater’s essays. 
But De Quincey was not of a temper to 
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deal with one publisher long. He insulted 
Blackwood, and his name drops out of 
the record. ‘This same record is rich 
not only in ingratitudes but vanities, 
and the vanities of authors are pro- 
verbial. 

The founder died on August 16, 1834 
(the same year as “Elia”), and long 
before his. déath he had modified the 
tone of “Maga” without relaxing his 
hold. It was not till he was succeeded 
by hi§ sons Alexander and Robert that 
we hear of letters going unanswered, 
manuscripts going astray, and men, like 
Thackeray offering their services in vain. 
Lockhart’s defection to Murray and the 
Quarterly in no way impaired his kindly 
relations with the Blackwoods, and there 
is a letter of his extant which bristles with 
merciféssx,corrections and exposures of 
the blutiders in a single publication—a 
forgotten compilation by the equally for- 
gotten J. D. Murray: It is evident that 
we have fallen on lesser days and lesser 
men. Yet the chronicle goes steadily 
on through the progress of “‘ Maga,” the 
discovery of many new authors and the 
spread of the London business, with 
gossip of politics and the Reform Bill, 
the iniquities of ‘‘ Pam ” and the intrigues 
of Disraeli, until we land in the new era 
of fiction, and light upon mention of 
“The, Caxtons” and “Adam _ Bede.” 
Lytton’s letters to the Blackwoods are 
full of good nature, modesty, and charm. 
They published several of his novels, 
and his relations with the office in Pall 
Mall (it had not yet removed to Pater- 
noster Row) were geniality itself. Major 
William Blackwood, a third son of the 
founder, returned from India in 1848, 
and took the place left vacant by the 
passing of his brother Alexander, just as 
a third brother, John, succeeded in the 
place of Robert. It is one of the truest 
instances of heredity that a soldier could 
return from India in middle age, and 
take up the onerous duties of a publisher 
with as much address and self-acquittal 
as if he had stayed at the desk all his 
life. John Blackwood was another in- 
stance of the same inherent faculty, and 
the new era they inaugurated was co- 
incident with the second great wave of the 
firm’s prosperity-—the era of George Eliot. 

The story of her introduction to the 
firm through the medium of that strange 
fish, George Henry Lewes, has been often 
told,,, Her studious and self-imposed 
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probation in a quiet nook of Warwick- 
shire, and then an overdose of undigested 
metaphysics, had ill prepared her for 
novel-writing and the success she was 
destined to achieve. But, as in George 
Sand’s case, she was a means of showing 
how the pure and rural impressions of 
early life can surge up through an artificial 
surface, and cover the litter of logic 
and ashes with something better and more 
human, It was a reassertion of the 
organic over lifeless and book-learned 
unrealities. ‘The time came when she 
lost touch with nature and sank back 
among abstractions; but so long as she 
wrote in seclusion, with unchanged affec- 
tion for the scenes of her youth, she 
wrote ‘‘for old sake’s sake,” and the 
world was the gainer. The famous intro- 
duction to “Felix Holt” has often been 
praised as a panorama of colour, but 
none can appreciate its fidelity to nature 
except those who have tramped the green, 
well-tended watershed of ‘Trent and Avon 
which it depicts with such an eye to land- 
scape and its transformation at the hands 
of men. I was happy once in meeting 
a stately Warwickshire dame who re- 
membered Marian Evans as “a plain 
strange gawk of a girl who walked about 
all hours by herself and spoke to nobody, 
but would look up from her book with 
great staring eyes that searched you 
through.” She had read through con- 
tinents of print before she wrote ‘‘ Amos 
Barton” at nearly forty, and entered 
on a fame which no woman writer has 
wrested from her since. Dickens’s letters 
to John Blackwood discussing ‘‘ Amos” 
and the other stories glowed with super- 
latives, but the best sentence was that in 
which he brushed aside “ Mr, Eliot’s” 
disguise. “If I be wrong in this,” he 
wrote, “then I protest that a woman’s 
mind has got into some man’s body by 
a mistake that ought immediately to be 
corrected.” ‘Ihackeray’s eye glistened 
when he discussed the sorrows of the 
Bartons, and that heavy humorist Albert 
Smith confessed they made him “ blubber 
like a boy.” It is doubtful if the author 
would have emerged from hiding when 
she did, had it not been for her annoyance 
when she found her work was_ being 
fathered upon a half-demented barber in 
Nuneaton, whose name was Liggins and 
whose notions of literature were probably 
limited by the letter Z. The greatest 
sufferer by the disclosure was “ Maga” 





The Saloon at 45, George Street: seen from the entrance. 


The portraits and busts reading from left to right are Captain Hamilton (author of ‘yril Thornton”), Sir 
Theodore Martin (biographer of the Prince Consort), Professor Wilson (‘‘Christopher North”), D. M. Moir (the writer 
known as “ Delta”), Lady Martin, and Henry Stephens (author of “‘ The Book of the Farm”), 


The Saloon; looking towards the street. 


The busts are those of Lady Martin and Professor Aytoun ; the portraits, reading from the left, are those of Sir Archibald 
Alison (who wrote the “‘ History of Europe”), J. G. Lockhart, Hogg (“‘ The Ettrick Shepherd ”), and ‘‘ Christopher North,” 
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itself, for once George Eliot had come 
into the open she remained there, and 
the standing rule against signatures robbed 
it of the honour of printing “The Mill 
on the Floss.”. When Blackwood actually 
met her he described her as having “a 
face like a man,” and he might have 
been franker without any damage to the 
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Mrs. Gerald Porter, one of John Black- 
wood’s daughters, is another proof of the 
way in which the intellectual calibre of 
the family has been maintained. Besides 
the George Eliot chapters, it is crowded 
with great names and events, from King- 
lake to the rollicking Charles Lever. One 
lovable oddity was John Hill Burton, the 
historian of Scotland and author of that 
book which is the quintessence of many, 

“The Book- 





truth. Even Burton’s masterly portrait 
which faces the editorial chair at 45, George 
Street, fails to 
make anything 


better of her than 
Myers’s descrip- 
tion of her as 
“a sibyl in the 
shade.” Into 
deeper shade she 
went, with a sere 
and crackling 
wreath of flattery 
and metaphysics 
round her head ; 
and the last 
glimpse she left 
with her genera- 
tion was that of 
a high priestess 
holding Sunday 
receptions. 
There, in the 
chastened gloom 
of Bayswater, 
awe-struck and 
dusty - brained 
persons used to 
file past as she 
sat on a dais in 
a corner, ex- 
changing greet- 
ings and finger- 
tips, while Lewes 








Hunter.” _—_ His 
portrait hangs at 
George Street, 
and is one of 
many relics of de- 
parted worthies 
who are still an 
influence to-day, 
In the adjoin- 
ing room now 
occupied by his 
nephew and fit 
successor, John 
Blackwood 
edited the maga- 


zine for thirty 
years, working 
untiringly — until 


his death, and 
holding his own 
with the best of 
his generation. 
Muchof his work 
was done, with 
his youngsters 
playing round 
him:, at. his 
beautiful house 
near St. An- 
drews, and we 
-get many _plea- 








danced attend- 
ance and did the 
honours. It was 
a long way from 
her Warwick- 
shire idylls, and the description of Milly’s 
grave seems cheery by comparison. 

Major Blackwood died in 1861, and 
left his brother John to carry on the 
magazine and the business alone. His 
conduct of affairs occupies a handsome 
instalment to itself in the voluminous 
history of the house. Mrs, Oliphant 
passed away when her two-volume record 
was finished, and the third, written by 


of ‘‘ Christopher North.” 


William Edmondstone Aytoun. 
Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ 
They say that when he applied for 
Miss North's hand, her father handed her over with a note pinned 
to her back which read ‘‘ With the author's compliments.” 


The photographs were specially taken jor THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Reginald Haines. 


sant glimpses of 
the household at 
Strathtyrum and 
its boundless 
hospitalities. 
One recollection deserves honourable 
mention—it is so human, It was a point 
of pride there to christen one of the 
pet dogs ‘‘Tory,” and when one Tory 
died his name passed on to another 
favourite. This doggy succession, and 
equally dogged adherence to one party 
colour, makes no bad analogue, it seems 
to me, for the long and illustrious house 
of Blackwood. 


and_ son-in-law 
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VI—HOW HE FOUGHT AT LODI. 


HE peaks of the seaward Alps 
were blue amid a violet sky. 


In the tiny village by the river 
all was dark still, and only the grey 
water’s fret broke the peace of the dying 
night. Along the gloom of the road, 
across the pale millet fields, white-coat 
sentries leant drowsily on their muskets. 
... Akeener blue stole upon mountain 
and sky. ‘The fore-dawn wind came chill 
from the snows. All the air was alive 
and murmurous, 

Across the millet a ghostly sentry 
whistled shrill, Another whistled far 
down the road. Their comrades woke to 
watch and peered through the wavering, 
cheating light. ‘The outermost man on 
the road ran forward a little way and 
stood at gaze again. There was plainly 
more sound than wind or stream could 
make. He yelled a challenge, had no 
answer but the growing sound, and 
fired his musket. Another sounded, and 
another. By window and door white 
coats tumbled out of the village houses 
and ran to and fro, unready, mishandled, 
blundering. Dim horsemen fled across 
the fields. Louder and louder sound 
came rolling up the road. The mellowing 
light broke upon a steel-flecked cloud of 
dust. On it came and on, a squadron 
at the gallop. ‘The white-coat sentries 
clustered and fired a hopeless volley. 
Their comrades were struggling vainly 
with disorder. In a moment they were 
all overwhelmed and hurled out of the 


village, and scattered into a thousand 
impotent units and brushed aside. ‘Then 
the French hussars checked their speed 
and flung out a fan of scouts on front 
and flank again, and went easily on. 

The eastern sky was crimson, the 
mountain snows stained to a rosy glow 
above the wide, green plain, when the 
Army of Italy came swinging through the 
village. It marched of nights and slept 
the days, that Army of Italy, and did 
both heartily. It was gay with success 
and a vision of the breakfast that would 
be supper, and it sang songs to the 
frightened village as it passed. But 
most of the village folk lurked behind 
barred doors. That the Frenchmen 
were angels of light for hapless Italy, 
General Bonaparte had said loudly and 
often. - But Italy was not quite sure. 

From one of the upland farms a sturdy 
peasant woman, bearing her babe, came 
down to the village. ‘The passing army 
blocked her way. She had no fear of it, 
sat herself down on a boulder at the 
roadside, and watched the ranks swing 
by with wide, calm eyes. The babe 
began to press at her breast. All about 
her fell the morning light. 

Bonaparte saw. He came riding on his 
white charger at the head of his staff. 
His face was pallid from the night march, 
but his eyes shone like stars of steel. 
In that glory of golden light he saw the 
mother and her babe, and a wordless 
cry broke from him, and he flung up his 
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hand in salute. ... And on he 
with his army to Piacenza. 

General Bonaparte was educating him- 
self. He was a tyro in command when 
he came to Italy. All that the books 
could teach of generalship he knew, and 
some little of the nature of men and the 
power of powder. But the rest, the 
swift practice and the strain of war, he 
had to learn amid the narrow passes of 
the seaward Alps and the swift rivers 
that cut the Lombard plain. It was well 
forhim. Cramped in the valleys, the old 
Austrian Beaulieu could use no heavy 
force, and each day’s tiny combat ad- 
vanced General Bonaparte’s education in 
tactics. But his methods, it was agreed 
by all scientific soldiers, were deplorable. 
Beaulieu protested to his Government 
against the indignity of having to fight a 
commander who had never learnt the 
rudiments of his trade. But Bonaparte 
continued to fight his unprincipled com- 
bats, and always he was victorious, and 
always the Austrians cursed him for an 
ignoramus, and his men hailed him a 
genius, and he knew he was at school. 

Perhaps it was more than his own 
fame and power he sought. Perhaps 
there were grand vague designs in his 
brain. Perhaps he cheated himself, as he 
cheated others, into believing that he 
would make Italy a new land. “Men 
of Italy”—so his proclamations ran— 
“men of Italy, we are not foes but 
friends. We bear arms, but they are 
the arms of freedom. We war not with 
you but with tyrants. Men of Italy, awake! 
Strike and be free! United, renew your 
ancient glories. Let the might of Italy 
create again the arts of Italy, and make 
her the pride of the world. Men of 
Italy, to arms !” 

The men of Italy were in no hurry, 
The din of Bonaparte startled their blood 
and woke it from the sleep of centuries, 
but for action they were not nerved yet. 
Bonaparte thrust forward across Lom- 
bardy, and village and town stood aloof 
to watch him in wonder and fear. 

It was not till he was over the 
Ticino, till he was into Fombio, that 
he came upon Ambrogio Rossi. Of 
Ambrogio Rossi you may have heard 
as a bad poet. He had the ill-luck to 
be that and a cripple. There is nothing 
else against him. He hated towns, and 
he had a taste for cows—wherein he has 
the sympathy of some good men. He 
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was, the only child of a notable tanner in 
Milan, and was bred there. But certain 
abominable women mocked at his queer 
limbs (there is a poor, grim poem about 
it), and the lad begged leave to flee the 
town. He set up his home in the rich 
meadows between the Adda and the 
‘Ticino, and there all his life he and his 
cows made cheese, and he fathoms of 
poetry. Also, if there was a child lacking 
parents Ambrogio Rossi would take it in. 
He was a person of enthusiasms. He 
lived in dreams of Italy’s great days: he 
looked for another Augustus to found 
anew the golden age of Saturn, 

Ambrogio Rossi read _Bonaparte’s 
sounding proclamations, and—his heart 
was ever better than his taste—believed. 
He glorified “the young god of war” in 
alarming verse. He preached him to the 
country folk, and they listened with a 
smile and a shrug and a stealthy sign 
against the evil eye. For after all, 
Ambrogio Rossi, though a kindly soul 
and eager father to the fatherless, was a 
cripple, and so of the same blood as the 
devil. When Bonaparte marched into 
Fombio, Ambrogio was much exalted. 

Bonaparte sat at his ease in the inn 
devouring a chicken cooked with oil and 
onions when Jean Dortan announced a 
visitor for him. “ Humph?” Bonaparte 
questioned, with his mouth full. 

“He talks very bad French,” Jean 
Dortan complained. ‘“ All these people 
do if they talk at all. He says you are 
Augustus, and he is your Virgil and your 
Horace. I think he means that he is a 
poor devil of a poet. Do you want one?” 

“My big Jean,” said Bonaparte, wiping 
his mouth, “I shall want a choir of them.” 

Jean Dortan looked at Bonaparte dis- 
trustful of his wits. ‘“ Well!” says he. 
‘This one has some angels of children,” 
And he went out to produce Ambrogio 
Rossi. 

Ambrogio shambled in, one miserable 
leg working round the other, and stood 
bowing. He was wholly ugly. The 
distorted limbs, the bent body, were 
crowned by a big neckless head with 
stiff, bristly black hair. His features 
were deep-hewn and large and ill-shaped. 
‘The little eyes that blinked at Bonaparte 
had no certain colour. 

“ Master poet, all hail ! ” said Bonaparte 
with a smile, and Ambrogio bowed again. 

Bonaparte looked at the children behind 
him, 











“*8omewhere beyond the river the Austrians are waiting to fight me... 1 want you to go and find out.’” 
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Ambrogio beckoned them forward. 
“ Pentesilea! Ettorre! Do honour to 
the master of men,” he cried in Italian. 
The girl and boy knelt and kissed Bona- 
parte’s hand. He was plainly gratified. 
A rare smile warmed his eyes as he 
gazed down at them. They were good 
enough to see: a sturdy boy of the north 
with bright fair hair and round cheeks 
pink and white as the snow at dawn, a 
girl with dark red lips and face and neck 
of ivory, and eyes black as the wild curls 
of her hair. “I have here some odes to 
you, my lord,” said Ambrogio, “in the 
manner of Horace. And the exordium 
of an epic on Italy born again by your 
aid: in this I emulate Virgil.” 

“Give me an ode or so,” said Bona- 
parte, and swung round his chair and 
beckoned the children closer. They 
examined him awhile in the grave, judicial 
manner of childhood, and were satisfied 
and came to his side. Bonaparte lifted 
Pentesilea upon his knee. She was some- 
thing frightened at that, and leant away 
from him and reached with swift fingers 
for Ettorre’s hand. 

Ettorre let her have it, but he laughed 
wisely, and: ‘She'll never be truly a 
soldier, you know,” he confided to Bona- 
parte. “ She always wants to hold hands.” 

“Oh!” Pentesilea renounced him. “It 
is not always. You untruth! And every 
one wants to hold hands sometimes, don’t 
they ?” she appealed to Bonaparte. 

“T never knew a soldier who did not,” 
said Bonaparte. ‘‘ But hush now.” For 
Ambrogio was swaying on his stick in his 
eagerness to recite. 

‘“‘T hope it will be a bloody one,” said 
Pentesilea in a loud whisper to Ettorre. 

The ode began: ‘ ‘Latest born of 
great Ceesar’s stock, thou that majestically 
drivest the blazing chariot of red war 
upon the pale foes of the good Italian 
land, hail and thrice and four times 
hail!” It was the best he had. And 
Bonaparte liked it well: his favourite poet 
was Ossian. 

“It is well done. It is great,” said he 
at the end, and probably believed it. 
Then with that manner of the stage that 
was nature in him: “It is great as my 
own deeds!” he cried, and Pentesilea 
looked at him with wide eyes. “ Your 
fame and mine shall go down the ages 
together.” 

“In the good cause of Italy!” cried 
Ambrogio Rossi, his little eyes aflame. 
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“Ah, yes. For Italy,” said Bonaparte, 
and began to play with Pentesilea’s hair, 

“You must not do that,” said Pen- 
tesilea. “I am going to be a soldier.” 

Bonaparte pinched her chin. “It will 
be enough to be the wife and mother of 
soldiers.” 

“Ts that as nice?” said Pentesilea 
dubiously. 

*‘It is more honour to have the harder 
tasks,” said Bonaparte. 

Pentesilea’s lips were incredulous, 
“But I am going to be a soldier,” she 
insisted, 

Bonaparte laughed, and turned from 
the children’s straight, lissom bodies to 
glance curiously at the cripple. ‘“ Are 
they your children, poet?” he said, 

Ambrogio flushed and shuffled his feet. 
The hope of children was not for him. 
“They call me father,” he said. 

“Why, of course!” cried Pentesilea, 
and her eyes gave Bonaparte challenge. 
‘“‘ He is the very dearest father in all the 
world.” Ambrogio stumped forward and 
laid his big hand on her shoulder, and 
she put down her cheek to caress it. 

But Ettorre was only interested in 
Bonaparte. His round blue eyes were 
set upon the combatant strength of that 
face. 

“Tell me ”—Pentesilea was in a hurry 
—‘tell me, do you have to be very big 
to be a soldier? You are not very big, 
you know,” she reminded Bonaparte. 

“T think I am big enough,” said 
Bonaparte. 

“There!” She was relieved. “ Ettorre 
said I wouldn’t ever be big enough. I 
am sure I shall be as big as you. Oh! 
but I suppose you have to be very brave ? 
Have you been brave ?” 

“Tell, oh do tell!” 
pressing against him. 

Bonaparte, in no way loth, began to 
talk of his deeds. Of his duel at Valence 
he told them, and strange Corsican forays 
and the grim wrestle with the English 
seamen at Toulon, the storm of the 
redoubt and the frenzied building of the 
batteries, and the tempest of flame and 
death, 

The children gazed at him, wrapt in a 
trance of delight, their eyes dilated, their 
breath short and quick. When he was 
done they could not speak, but still they 
gazed at him, and Pentesilea stroked his 
arm timidly, ‘ 

Bonaparte laughed. Ambrogio Rossi 


cried Ettorre, 
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looked at him with no love, and then 
down at the children. “Come, my dears, 
come with me,” he said gently. 

But it was plain they liked Bonaparte 
better, and difficultly, bearing swift angry 
glances, and seeing their eyes turn eagerly 
again to Bonaparte, Ambrogio shepherded 
them away. 

Bonaparte watched them with a strange 
kindliness in his eyes and something of 
hunger. “A good night!” he cried. 
“A good night! Come to me in the 
morning and you shall see my soldiers.” 

A while after, as Bonaparte sat over a 
map of the Adda valley, Murat swaggered 
in, his hussar uniform mud from plume 
to spur. Bonaparte signed him to a 
chair. 

“They are all over the river,” said 
Murat, sitting down with a grunt of 
weariness, “‘and over the river I cannot 
get. They’ve guns in position by the 
bridge at Lodi.” 

“ How many ?” snapped Bonaparte. 

“Too many for me,” said Murat with 
ashrug. “ And the river is in spate with 
the snow-water from here to Como. 
Devil a ford or a ferry.” 

“Tt is the bridge at Lodi, then?” 
Bonaparte asked. Murat nodded. “I 
must know what their strength is there.” 
But Murat shrugged. “Find out to- 
morrow,” said Bonaparte. 

So in the morning Murat went off with 
his cavalry upon a new reconnaissance. 
But again he failed. That bridge at 
Lodi was cunningly held, and what force 
the Austrians had he could not guess. 
The river ran far too swift and deep for 
horsemen, 

Bonaparte was writing his sixty-ninth 
dispatch to those troublesome Directors in 
Paris when Pentesilea’s red lips and black 
eyes appeared on the other side of the 
table. ‘You promised!” said Pentesilea. 

Bonaparte beckoned to her, and when 
she came, kissed those delectable lips. 
Pentesilea did not object, but he beheld 
in the doorway Ettorre’s round eyes 
accusing him of conduct unworthy a 
soldier, With one arm round Pentesilea 
Bonaparte finished his dispatch in two 
curt sentences, and rose and put on his 
hat and gravely saluted Pentesilea to her 
Joy, and led her out. 

Ambrogio Rossi was there with Ettorre, 
and he bowed low to Bonaparte. ‘“ My 
children do not trouble you, my lord ?” 
he asked anxiously. 
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“Children are the most tolerable of 
all things,” said Bonaparte. 

Ambrogio winced. “Is that all?” he 
said, half to himself. 

“It saves loving them too much to 
remember that they will be men and 
women,” said Bonaparte. 

Ambrogio flushed. It seems that a 
snecr at mankind always hurt him. The 
children were staring at Bonaparte. They 
had not understood, but they felt a 
discord. ‘I do not think one can love 
too much, my lord,” said Ambrogio. 

Bonaparte gave a queer laugh. Then 
he looked down at the children. ‘ Who 
wants to see my cannon?” he asked, 
But they hesitated a moment. ‘There 
was something unlovely in his eyes. 

Then Ettorre became brave and sidled 
up to him. “I suppose you could not 
have one of your cannons fired ?” 

“Come and see,” said Bonaparte, and 
strode on with the children dancing round 
him. 

Ambrogio followed painfully, falling 
further and further behind. The children 
had forgotten him altogether, and he 
watched their wild gladness. ‘Then came 
a heavy hand on his shoulder and Jean 
Dortan’s: “ What, comrade! Have they 
left you? Well, ovr Little Man makes 
every one follow him. But he'll do them 
no harm. He loves children better than 
anything but himself.” 

So, resting on Jean Dortan’s sturdy 
arm, Ambrogio came stumping behind 
Bonaparte. “ My lord your general, he 
will do great things for ltaly ?” said he to 
Jean Dortan. 

“T have known our Little Mana year 
or two, and I do not know what he can’t 
do,” said Jean Dortan. ‘ But what do 
you expect ?” 

“Ah, my friend, I see your general 
cast down the tyrants and the barriers of 
tyranny. I see all Italy one nation again, 
mighty in war and great in law, and all 
the arts of peace. It is for the soul 
of Italy your general fights. He will 
bring us back the golden age. I praise 
him, I honour him with the greatest 
heroes,” 

“Why, so do I,” Jean Dortan admitted, 
but he looked at Ambrogio queerly. 

Bonaparte had brought the children to 
the artillery lines, and they were clam- 
bering joyously over wheels and limbers. 
Bonaparte had a gun horsed for them, 
and while they watched the hurry of the 
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men, ‘‘I suppose you know how to fire 
a cannon yourself?” said Pentesilea. 

Bonaparte admitted it with a smile. 

“T am going to be a general,” said 
Ettorre. 

“He always wants to be the general,” 
Pentesilea complained, making a face at 
him. .“ What is the next bravest thing 
to a general, please ?” 

‘* A spy, perhaps,” said Bonaparte with 
a smile. 

“Then I shall be a spy,” said Pen- 
tesilea. 

Bonaparte looked curiously at the pure 
childish face, the deep dark eyes. 

“Will you make me a general?” 
Ettorre appealed. 

Bonaparte turned with a laugh and 
saluted him. ‘The field gun stood ready 
now with its horses. ‘‘ My general,” said 


Bonaparte, ‘there is your artillery. 
What will you do with it?”  Ettorre 


put his finger in his mouth. 

Bonaparte cried an order to the gunners, 
and off went the gun at a gallop, wheeled 
and came back, and halted again and 
unlimbered. “They are going to let it 
off!” cried Pentesilea in an ecstasy of 
delight. Next moment the twelve-pounder 
flamed and roared. Pentesilea looked 
swiftly at Ettorre, and Ettorre at her. 
“TI did not,” said Pentesilea indignant. 
“T did not shiver one bit. And you are 
horrid.” 

“She is rather good for a girl,” Ettorre 
confided to Bonaparte. 

Then the gunners made _ wonderful 
driving for them and they rejoiced, and 
Ambrogio, who had a cripple’s delight 
in the sight of swift movement. Bona- 
parte took them on through the lines 
and put a squadron of cuirassiers through 
its paces for them, and sent them away 
intoxicated with pleasure. Dancing 
round Ambrogio they went, and Bona- 
parte stood watching them a long while. 

“They are angels, those children, in 
fact,” said Jean Dortan at his elbow. 

Bonaparte turned. The look in his 
eyes was not that which one would use 
for angels. 

That night Murat came in wearied 
again and out of heart. “There is no 
way over this curst river but that curst 
bridge,” he announced. ‘And whether 
it’s an army or a rear-guard they have 
there the devil knows, who made the 
curst country. You'll have to retreat on 
Piacenza, Captain Cannon.” 


** As I told you,” Murat cried. 
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“When have you known me fail, 
Murat ?” 

The next morning at dawn Murat and 
he rode up to the crest of the hills above 
the river, and scanned the rolling plain 
beyond where the Austrians were hidden, 
“There 
is nothing to see.” 

Bonaparte studied the crest of the hills 
awhile. Then he turned, and led on 
down till they came to a ruddy stone 
homestead circled with mulberry trees, 
Pentesilea and Ettorre came running to 
meet them. “Is there any one here 
would like to ride?” cried Bonaparte, 
and they both made a plunge at his 
stirrup. ‘Trust them to me!” he called 
to Ambrogio in the doorway, tossed 
Pentesilea to Murat, swung Ettorre up 
in front of him, and went off. Ambrogio 
stood in the sunlight desolate. 

Bonaparte galloped to his quarters, 
Laughing and flushed from the speed 
and mad of eye the children were set 
down, and he bustled them in. ‘Then 
with Pentesilea on one knee and Ettorre 
by the other: “ Now!” said he. ‘ Who 
was it wanted to be a soldier?” The 
children cried out together. ‘And I 
want to make you both soldiers for Italy.” 
Pentesilea clutched him, and gave a 
gurgle of joy. Ettorre’s round eyes grew 
larger and rounder, and he chuckled. 
But the grey light in Bonaparte’s eyes 
was keen and cold. “ Look you, soldiers 
of mine, it is like this, Somewhere be- 
yond the river the Austrians are waiting 
to fight me. But I do not know how 
many Austrians there are, or how far 
away they are. I want you to go and 
find out and tell me.” 

“Oh!” Ettorre’s face fell. 
it would be fighting.” 

“Silly!” said Pentesilea over her 
shoulder. ‘Then eagerly to Bonaparte, 
“It’s being a spy?” Bonaparte nodded. 
His eyes were steady and cold. “ And 
that is the bravest thing of all except 
you,” cried Pentesilea. ‘I am_ going. 
Oh, you can stay if you like, Ettorre. I 
am going.” 

“Of course I shall go,” said Ettorre 
sulkily ; “I shall be leader.” 

‘This will be the way,” said Bonaparte. 
“You will pretend that you are selling 
olives. See, there are two little barrels 
of them. When you come to the bridge 
at Lodi you will find Austrians in white 
coats on guard there. You will ask them 
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to buy olives. Do not sell too cheaply. 
Then say you are going to sell the rest 
to the army. Count how many strides it 
is from the bridge to where you come 
upon the army. When you have found 
it, try to sell the men more olives. But, 
above all, see how big that army is. You 
know how big mine is. See if that is 
bigger. See if it is less. See if there 
are any guns, and try to count how many. 
But always pretend that you are there 
just to sell olives. Do not let them think 
you want anything else. Do not say one 
word of me. ‘That would spoil it all. 
That would show you are no good 
soldiers.” 

Pentesilea sprang down from Bona- 
parte’s knee. “Oh, it is fine, fine!” she 
cried, and she caught up one of the 
barrels of olives and came to Bonaparte 
with a flick of a curtsey and a roguish 
smile. ‘Will it please you buy my pretty 
olives, kind soldier?” said she. ‘Then, 
“Oh, Ettorre, you do look stupid. 
Come!” Kissing her hand to Bonaparte, 
out she went. 

Ettorre followed her grumbling: “ It’s 
very well for a girl.” 

When they were gone Bonaparte leant 
back and looked up at Murat with a 
smile. Then he gave orders to have 
four batteries brought into position on 
the hills above the river. 

There are those who keep their worst 
abuse of him for this affair of the child 
spies. Bonaparte himself, I am very 
sure, saw no harm in it. It was incredible 
that any sapient Austrian could detect a 
spy in those eyes of springtime. Or if 
by a miracle they were accused, no man 
would have the heart to kill the children. 
They would be safe enough. That it 
was vile to use a child on a spy’s work, 
to plunge the clean heart of a child into 
all the filth of the intrigue of war—you 
would not expect Bonaparte to feel that. 
Yet they say, and I profess I believe it, 
they say he loved all children. A dwarf 
love? A love with no power in it? It 
was all he had for the best things. That 
is the tragedy of him. 

The children tripped away, Ettorre 
something glum, Pentesilea exultant in 
a new game of make-believe, to the long 
bridge that towered above the brown, 
swift stream of the Adda. The white-coat 
outposts were lounging upon their arms. 
Pentesilea came up smiling with her little 
barrel of olives. 
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“Ha, my lass, and where are you 
from ?” says an officer in clumsy Italian. 

“From Fombio, if you please, sir, with 
olives to sell. See, such fine olives !” 

“Humph. Why don’t you sell them 
to the French?” 

Behind her smiles Pentesilea reflected : 
“Because I thought you would give me 
more money, sir,” said she. 

The Austrian laughed. ‘Well, you 
are a frank babe. Is that your brother? 
Has he olives, too? How much will you 
take for them all ?” 

Pentesilea was frightened. If she sold 
all the olives to the outpost, they could 
not go on to the army. She looked 
anxiously at Ettorre. Ettorre took a step 
forward. ‘You would not have enough 
money to buy them all,” he said stolidly. 

The Austrian laughed loud. ‘‘ Heaven, 
you are a pair of baby misers! Now ”— 
he brought out an Austrian  florin. 
“ How many olives wili that buy?” 

Pentesilea gave him a handful, and 
another, and another. ‘The Austrian 
waited for more. Pentesilea shook her 
head. ‘Oh no,” said she, “I have given 
you a great many because I like you.” 

“So,” said the Austrian grinning. 
“And will you give me a kiss too, little 
one.” 

“Oh!” Pentesilea flushed delicately 
and drew back. It was strangely hard 
to kiss when you were cheating. 

Ettorre came in front of her. ‘You 
must not be rude to my sister,” said he. 

The Austrian slapped his thigh. 
“Brave babes, by thunder! Here’s 
your florin. If you sell all your olives 
as well you'll be rich.” 

‘Shall we have far to go to find more 
soldiers, please,” said Pentesilea timidly, 
“The inside of a mile, sweetheart.” 

When they were off again, hurrying 
over the long bridge, ‘‘ He was nice,” 
said Pentesilea in a whisper. “It’s a 
little horrid, isn’t it, Ettorre ?” 

“One hundred and one, one hundred 
and two,” Ettorre mumbled. He was 
counting his paces as Bonaparte had 
bidden. 

It was five hundred of the childish 
strides before they mounted the first ridge 
of the rolling plain beyond the bridge, 
and there found a _ battery cunningly 
hidden. ‘The gunners were lying about 
their guns. Ettorre nudged Pentesilea 
forward, and she went with a_ timid, 
wintry smile, dumbly offering her olives. 
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The gunners had no appetite for olives, 
and they swore at her, and she, used 
only to kindliness, shrank away. ‘Then 
one fellow amused himself by gripping 
her soft arm and twisting it till she 
screamed, Ettorre ran up and pulled her 
away, and they scurried off. ‘Then, with 
the pain tears standing in her eyes, 
“ Ettorre, it is horrible,” she gasped. 
“ Please let us go back.” 

“QO coward!” said Ettorre scornfully. 
“T am going on. There were forty-five 
guns there.” 

Biting her lip she trudged on in 
Ettorre’s footprints. It was some two 
thousand more of their steps before they 
came upon the Austrian camp. They 
wandered in among the tents, Ettorre 
offering his olives here and there, and 
Pentesilea hiding herself close behind 
him, till at last they found a_ boisterous 
captain who tossed Pentesilea up on his 
shoulder and put her and her olives up 
to auction among his mess.  Ettorre 
stood away, more concerned for the 
numbers of the tents than her. Ten 
florins were bid, and the bid taken, and 
they jeered at Pentesilea, white and 
frightened, and made her bty her freedom 
with a kiss. When at last she was let 
go, she caught Ettorre’s hand and dragged 
him on as fast as she could run. “ You 
are a silly coward,” said Ettorre, forcing 
her to a walk. 

“T hate them. 
gasped. 

“You're stupid,” said Ettorre. “I’ve 
done it all splendidly. I know it all, I 
wonder what he will make me?” 

But Pentesilea was only concerned to 
hurry. With no more troubles, with 
nothing worse than a kindly word from 
their first friend at the bridge, they won 
back again and away past Lodi town to 
Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte was in his quarters with 
Berthier and dispatches, but dispatches 
and Berthier were thrust aside when they 
came in, and, ‘‘ Well, my pocket gen- 
erals?” Bonaparte cried. 

“T know it! I know it all!” Ettorre 
panted. “It is five hundred of my steps 
from the bridge before you come to the 
guns, and they have forty-five guns, I 
think, or forty-eight. And then two 
thousand and seven more steps, and we 
came to an army—it is a big army—I 
think it is as big as yours. I counted 
six rows of tents, and there were twenty 


I hate it,” Pentesilea 
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at least in a row. 
bigger than yours.” 
less. 

Bonaparte gazed past him away into 
the vague, and his eyes glittered. ... 
Then he turned suddenly to Berthier, 
and gave curt orders for new artillery 
positions, and as Berthier ran out he 
followed. He strode away to Masséna 
and then to Lannes, and the children 
pattered after him, Ettorre glad-eyed and 
eager, Pentesilea clinging to Ettorre. 

Now bugles cried along the lines, and 
everywhere regiments were running to 
arms, a swift medley of blue and steel 
and _ scarlet. The children’s hearts 
throbbed at the wild colour. Bonaparte 
walked on toward the river alone, his 
hands laced behind his back, his head 
erect, his eyes gazing away through space. 
Beyond Lodi town close above the river 
he came to a stand, and keenly searched 
the further bank. Berthier and Marmont 
and others of his staff and the huge Jean 
Dortan came riding up. Jean Dortan 
saw the little folks with a shout of horror, 
“Name of a fat dog! This is no place 
for you little ones. Hie away home!” 

Bonaparte turned — Pentesilea was 
shrinking, Ettorre stood his ground de- 
fiantly— Bonaparte gave his thin-lipped 
smile. ‘‘Let be!” he said. ‘Let be! 
They will see war to-day.” 

Jean Dortan grumbled something, but 
before it was out Bonaparte sent him off 
for a horse, and he went, grumbling still. 

Now Bonaparte’s blue-coated infantry 
were coming up by brigades at a gay, 
lilting step. The Austrian guard on the 
bridge saw the movement, and sent off 
gallopers to their battery and the main 
army. They fell back from the bridge 
head, and began to tear up the timbers. 
Bonaparte spoke to one of his staff. A 
signal was waved to the French gunners 
on the hill, and at once the green hill- 
side vomited flame, and on the bridge 
broke a tempest of spattering shot. ‘The 
white-coat Austrians ran like rabbits, but 
some were left in a ghastly mass. 

Pentesilea gasped something, and 
caught at Ettorre’s hand. But Ettorre 
shook her off. He was gazing at Bona- 
parte with mad, bright eyes. Bonaparte’s 
face was set in pale strength. He thun- 
dered an order through the din, and one 
of his staff was away to the infantry. 
Lannes formed a dense column, and 
hurled it at the bridge... . On the 


They are all big men, 
He stopped breath- 
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“«*Get you gone!’ Bonaparte thundered.” 
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further shore they could see the white 
coats digging madly at the piers. Beyond, 
the main army was coming in a hurry.... 

The head of the I'rench column was 
upon the bridge when the Austrian 
batteries opened fire. Blasted by that 
iron tempest the column reeled, and its 
front ranks melted away and it blenched 
and wavered and staggered back dis- 
orderly. 

Then Bonaparte gave a cry of rage, 
sprang forward, and rushed down to the 
beaten column—he and his staff after 
him, and Ettorre dashing among the 
horses. Pentesilea stood alone all trem- 
bling while the air boomed with that 
devil’s thunder of artillery: she looked 
at the ghastly harvest of death and 
torment: she turned and fled wildly for 
home. Her black hair streamed on the 
wind. Her’ face was white and writhen 
with the misery of slaughter. 

Grey smoke rolled in  cloud-banks 
down the valley, and the green bosoms of 
the hills on either side were seared with 
flames. The white-coat Austrian army, 
clumsily jammed together, was in haste 
now, was now not far away. Shouting 
madly with fierce mad gestures, Bonaparte 
was forming his column of attack again. 
His eyes shot grey ‘flame, his bronze 
voice clove the din. “Soldiers! Are 
you cowards, are you dastards? Do 
your hearts beat the blood of France? 
Then on! On! Victory! Victory! 
Soldiers, who follows Bonaparte?” He 
waved his sword in a grey circle of light 
overhead. ‘They answered him with one 
deep roar. He sprang forward to the 
bridge-head, and on through the storm 
of death. 

They thrust after him, on and on and 
on, though their ranks were riddled and 
rent, on and on, all mad and yelling 
with the lust of fight, on over writhing, 
bleeding comrades, on through hell for 
the throat of the foe. ‘hey were over the 
long bridge, and they trampled over 
the Austrian skirmishers and dashed on, 
falling into open order as they ran, for 
the battery that had wrought all the 
wrack, The Austrians stood by their 
guns to the last. With the flame leaping 
out in their faces, with the close shot 
tearing ghastly wounds from them, they 
hurled themselves into the emplacements, 
and caught the gunners and slew. Then, 


panting and reeking blood and sweat, 
they leant on the burning guns a moment 
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for breath. Masséna, his lips black, his 
face pitted with powder, yelled to them 
in vain to turn the guns on the Austrian 


advance. For a while they could’ no 
more. 
There was no need. Once he had 


them across the river, once the mad 
charge on the battery was fairly launched, 
Bonaparte had sprung aside. He sprang 
to the river-bank, he waved his arms 
in signal to Augereau. And Augereau, 
cursing him, they say, for taking the 
cream of the fight, poured fresh brigades 
across the bridge. The Austrians saw 
the serried blue ranks marshalled against 
them. Their hearts were shattered 
already by the sight of that madmen’s 
charge. They halted and _ changed 
ground, and manceuvred clumsily. Before 
Masséna, raving marvellously, had brought 
the captured guns to bear on them, they 
began to fall back. Murat’s horsemen 
were hurried to the front and launched 
upon them, and rode all round them, 
maddening the huddled ranks as they 
fell back on Mantua. 

“Oh, you are great, you are great!” 
said a voice at Bonaparte’s side. Bona- 
parte turned with a start to see Ettorre, 
The boy’s cheeks and his bright hair 
were grim with blood. 

Bonaparte looked at the child and 
something of passionate love lit his eyes: 
“My little hero!” Bonaparte cried, and 
caught the child and tossed him up on 
his shoulder. “Salute!” he shouted, 
“Salute the child who is god of war!” 

Augereau’s battalions swinging by put 
shako on bayonet and roared cheers for 
“The Little Corporal and his baby.” 

The child screamed wild answers, 
Bonaparte lifted him down and caught 
him to his breast and kissed the blood- 
marked cheeks, and the child chattered 
to him shrill. About them Bonaparte’s 
staff were gathering again, and the stolid 
Berthier and some looked at the child 
queerly, but some began to play with 
him. The child struck back at them 
and they drew away. He stood by 
Bonaparte, quivering, frenzied, a ghastly, 
monstrous vision—childhood in the grip 
of the blood-lust. ; 

Bonaparte laughed and took him by 
the hand, and, “Come, Ettorre,” he said, 
and turned back toward the bridge. 

Ettorre went, muttering to himself and 
making grim faces. 

They came over the wounded and the 














dead, over bodies rent asunder, past the 
shriek and the moan and impotent 
writhing of that vast agony of torment. 
Slowly the pain of it stung through the 
child’s madness. . . . He looked all 
about him, along that bridge of death, 
and shuddered and gripped Bonaparte’s 
hand more firmly and drew closer to his 
side. 

But Bonaparte strode on over dying 
and dead, his head held high, the fierce 
strength of his face set stark against the 
mellow evening light, his eyes cleaving 
at the unseen. His own stricken men 
lifted their heads to cheer him with the 
last of their breath, and fell back happy 
as they saw his hand move to the salute. 
Their lives had won that. 

Now Ettorre was walking uneasily, 
starting away and aside to shun the dead, 
now he brushed uneasily at his stained 
brow, and his eyes spoke fear. ‘They 
were all but over the bridge when there 
came a hoarse cry: “In the name of the 
Christ, lift up his head !” 

Ettorre started and checked. Bona- 
parte was dragging him on, but, “ Let 
me go, let me go!” he cried, and he 
wrenched himself away. 

The kindly captain of the Austrian 
outpost, the man who had let the children 
pass and given them their chance to spy, 
lay stricken and helpless, and the blood 
of another man’s wound was pouring over 
his face. ‘The corpse lay upon his chest. 

“Why, what have you to do with 
them?” said Bonaparte coolly, as he bent 
to help. But Ettorre only strove hard. 

The Austrian captain, freed of the 
weight and the blood-stream, looked up, 
with dull eyes encrimsoned, to see 
Ettorre and Bonaparte. “ You—you little 
viper!” he groaned. “The curse of 
Judas upon you,” and he struck at 
Ettorre with his maimed hand. 

Ettorre shrank away. Bonaparte caught 
his hand and strode on: ‘So one is 
thanked,” he said with a smile. 

But Ettorre did not answer. 

On the further shore Jean Dortan was 
Waiting with Bonaparte’s white charger. 
“Salute, Captain Cannon,” he cried with 
a smile, and then with something of 
affection in his deep voice, “ My Captain 
Cannon !” 

Bonaparte was smiling back at him. 
“We go forward, Jean,” said he. 

“You will always go forward, I think,” 
said Jean Dortan, beaming broadly. Then 
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his eye fell on Ettorre’s plight, and he 
grew grave. 

“This is my young hero,” said Bona- 
parte. “Salute him, Jean.” 

But Jean Dortan did nothing of the 
kind. 

Bonaparte mounted, swung Ettorre up 
before him, and spurred off to his 
quarters. 


Pentesilea had fled away home. There 
sat Ambrogio Rossi all alone, looking 
wistfully away through the trees. Breath- 
less and trembling she cast herself into 
his arms and clung to him. 

He felt the tumult of her heart. “ Dear, 
my dear,” he whispered, stroking her hair. 
** What is it, then ? What is amiss ?” 

“ They are fighting,” Pentesilea panted ; 
“ they are fighting, and it is my fault.” 

“What!” cried Ambrogio, as well he 
might. 

Breathless, quivering, all in disorder, 
she panted out her tale. 

Ambrogio was soon more troubled than 
she. ‘‘He—he made spies of you!” 
Ambrogio stammered with rage. 

Pentesilea nodded, hiding her face from 
him. 

Ambrogio’s voice broke in a groan. 
* My children! My children!” he mut- 
tered. 

“ Ah, it is bad, it is bad,” Pentesilea 
sobbed. “I see now, but I didn’t know. 
And they are killing !” 

** Where is Ettorre ?” said Ambrogio. 

“T—I left him. He wanted to fight. 
Oh, I never saw Ettorre’s eyes like that. 
I was afraid. It wasn’t our Ettorre. He 
wanted to kill.” Ambrogio was reaching 
for his sticks. He set Pentesilea down, 
he raised himself. ‘‘ Do not leave me,” 
Pentesilea wailed. 

“IT must find Ettorre,” said Ambrogio. 

Pentesilea lingered, torn between fear 
and love. ‘Then she sped after the 
cripple, and linked her hand in_ his 
arm, “It is all me, it is all my fault,” 
she cried, “I wanted to bea spy. Ettorre 
didn’t. I—I made him bad.” 

“We must find Ettorre,” said Am- 
brogio. 

So the cripple and the child went out 
to do battle with Bonaparte. 

They saw him from far, riding his 
white charger back to his quarters, and 
they awaited him by the door. Bonaparte 
set Ettorre on the ground, and Ambrogio 
paled as he saw the blood on the child’s 
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brow and hair, and stretched out a nervous 
hand to him. But Ettorre looked at the 
cripple strangely and held aloof. Bona- 
parte vaulted down, and Pentesilea shrank 
away from him behind Ambrogio. Am- 
brogio still eyed Ettorre greedily, and 
his pale lips were moving in silence, 
“What, poet!” cried Bonaparte. ‘“ Take 


heart! He is not hurt. My Ettorre has 
the soul of a conqueror! Come in! 


come in!” He thrust Ambrogio and the 
children into the room before him. “ He 
has helped me win such a victory as the 
world has not seen. Come, poet, you 
shall write me an ode on it.” 

“There is no true poet will ever sing 
of you,” said Ambrogio, still intent upon 
the grey gleam of Bonaparte’s eyes. 

“What!” the great brow darkened. 
* What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that you will never do any- 
thing great.” 

Bonaparte laughed. “Well, poet, I 
have won a little fight or two already.” 

* Winning battles—that is not great!” 
Ambrogio cried. ‘You! Ah, I thought 
you were the angel of deliverance of 
Italy—that you would make us a nation, 


and give us the spirit of life. No! 
You'll never help the world. You'll 
never do anything that endures. You 


are vile in the heart of your soul, and 
all your deeds must be shot with baseness. 
Oh, it is no man but a fiend that defiles 
children, You—you take my children 
to work your foulest needs, you teach 
them the infamy of the men whom all 
menscorn. Qh, to teach children shame, 
that is 

“Ah, bah, this is a fool’s bombast,” 
said Bonaparte with an easy laugh. 
“You are tiresome, poet. Away with 
you. What, Ettorre! Let cripples call 
you villain if soldiers call you hero!” 

“Do you think I would leave a child 
of mine with you?” cried Ambrogio. 
He was flushed and trembling. 

“* My poor poet, it is not you leave 
him, it is he who leaves you. You have 
had enough of a cripple for your nurse, 
have you not, Ettorre? You'll rest with 
me and be the army’s hero, soldier, 
master of men, conqueror of the world ?” 

“ Ettorre,” said the cripple gently. 

Ettorre looked from one to the other. 
His face was livid now beneath the 
blood-stains ; wide, wondering, frightened 
eyes gazed at them. The _ cripple’s 
ugliness was veiled in a wistful smile. 
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Bonaparte’s thin lips were smiling too 
but there were furrows in the great dome 
of brow, and the grey gleam beneath 
struck at Ettorre’s will. . . . Ettorre moved 
from the cripple a little way, and looked 
full at Bonaparte. He trembled... . 

“I want you, Ettorre,” said the cripple 
gently. 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘‘ He wants you, 
Ettorre! Will you spend your life a 
crutch for a cripple? Stay with me and 
have the soldiers cheer you out of the 
blood of the battle they’ve won.” He 
gripped the child’s eyes with his, and 
striding forward: ‘“‘ Away!” he cried to 
Ambrogio. ‘We soldiers have no use 
for cripples,” and he thrust Ambrogio to 
the door, so that he reeled and staggered, 
scraping with his sticks, and fell against 
Pentesilea. Pentesilea held him up, 
every nerve of her slight strength at 
strain, and there broke from her a harsh, 
tearing sob. 

At that Ettorre woke. With some wild 
cry he darted forward and _ caught 
Ambrogio’s arm. “Come! Ah, come 
away!” His voice was shrill, he was 
cold and shivering with fear. Pentesilea 
turned to him with wild, pitiful joy, and 
snatched his hand a moment... the 
two children clung to the cripple and 
dragged him on. 

But Ambrogio hung back and lingered 
in the doorway, and turned to see Bona- 
parte again, Bonaparte’s stark strength 
was drawn and seared with the pain of 
yearning and despair. Ambrogio 
looked long, and his eyes were wistful. 
“God forgive you—-God help you,” he 
said. 

“Get you gone,” Bonaparte thundered, 
with a wild sweep of his arm, and the 
cripple went after the weeping children. 

Bonaparte was left alone. Bonaparte 
sat, his great brow lowering, his lips 
curved into a sneer, his hands clenched. 
. . . He muttered to himself a little. ... 

Jean Dortan came in with a_ bustle, 
‘Salute, and again salute, my general. 
Never was such a victory.” 

Bonaparte looked up with a sour smile. 

“Eh, where is the child?” cried Jean 
Dortan.” 

“The child . . . has gone home,” said 
Bonaparte. 

“That is good,” said Jean Dortan. 

Bonaparte stared at him _ dully. 

“Good?” he muttered. “ Who knows 
what good is ?” 


’ 








HE true lover is at pains to learn 
every secret of his passion, ‘The 


true gourmet has a nose for the 
kitchen. For only by perfect care can 
we love wholly, and by great knowledge 
strengthen ourselves in our loves, ‘The 
amateur in art, 


BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


pictures go many precious touches, built 
up to form the fair canvas ; there go, also, 
many tedious moments in arrangement 
of draperies and the like, in choosing of 
pigments, of methods, oils, brushes, each 
action bearing on the parts until the 

whole sings 





like the amateur 
in romance, 
loves only the 
inspiration and 
the perfect ex- 
pression of it. 
The connois- 
seur cares for 
the infinite 
pains which pro- 
duce the object 
he loves, 

Observe an 
architect admir- 
ing a cathedral ; 
he lingers over 
the placing of 
the stones, over 
the fastenings 
of tiny pieces. 
The workman- 
ship of the hum- 
blest worker in 
the perfect 
whole interests 
him. 

With the 








together. 

In all good 
fairy tales there 
are three parts 
—the _ inspira- 
tion, the diffi- 
culties, the 
accom plish- 
ment. So we 
may see Hans 
with his spirit 
uplifted to earn 
a princess and 
half a kingdom 
—see his eyes 
blaze at his 
wonderful 
thought; and, 
as he dreams, 
his white prin- 
cess seated on 
her throne, the 
golden roof-tops 
of her town 
shimmering 
through the 
haze, the fair 
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Clown's face: a trying pose. 
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meadows’ and 
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princess by the 
hand. 

All this is true 
when we come to 
the art of picture 
painting. 

At first our 
friend lets us into 
his guarded secret, 
the subject of his 
picture. The air 
is charged with 
the promise of his 
own enthusiasm ; 
the picture glows 
before our eyes. 
But we know, who 
have had experi- 
ence, that we 
must be faithful 
to that first vivid 
impression, while 
he, working it may 
seem blindly, 
builds up the 
framework, 
collects the de- 
tails, fights every 
difficulty to attain 
his ends. ‘To most 
the studio is an 
affair of old furni- 
ture, bits of stuffs, 
framed sketches, 
and general pic- 
turesque _ litter. 
The model-stand 
in the corner has 








Romance. 


shaded gardens, seem to hover before 
his eyes in the far haze of things un- 
attainable. 

Then when he starts forth, while the 
mist still trails in tatters on the trees, he 
knows he must meet and slay the ogre, 
gain the waters of life, evade witches, be 
wary of pitfalls, crack jokes with goblins 
and dwarfs; and not until he has proved 
himself a fellow of cunning and mettle 
does he march boldly to the gate of the 
castle, 

We, whom he left behind with our 
ears tingling with the sound of his 
romantic *‘ Farewell,” our hearts beating 
at the splendour of his vision, must wait 
some time before we see our brave 
comrade seated on a glittering throne 
smiling proudly, because he holds his 


but a dim purpose 

to their under- 
standing, the grotesque lay figure plays 
an unimportant part. But let them see 
the inner history of a picture and they 
will understand. 

The idea comes, as do all ideas, in a 
cloud, some written word, some song, a 
phrase of everyday life. I am speaking, 
of course, of those artists who use their 
art to express ideas and emotions, and 
not of the mere illustrators of history or 
gossip, and this, if you please, without 
taking away from these excellent crafts- 
men. 

The idea, once 
roughly to paper. 
ink, charcoal, or, 
medium, are made. 
first becomes fixed. 
Those notes, so distressing to the lay 


born, is translated 
Rough notes in pencil, 
indeed, any handy 

So the inspiration 
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mind, vague blots 
and scratches, con- 
fused outlines of 
figures, black 
smears of trees, 
are the first urg- 
ings of the artist’s 
mind towards a 
definite plan. 

The positions 
of figures are 
changed; the 
grouping of heads 
and hands, most 
difficult of treat- 
ment, is tried ; the 
lighting of the 
picture, the com- 
position of light 
being the most 
essential factor, is 
varied again and 
again, At last a 
satisfactory basis 
is come at which 
seems to best ex- 
press the idea. 

I have followed 
hundreds of pic- 
tures from their 
cradle to their 
crowning, and it 
is in this first 
moment one loves 
or distrusts the 
conception, I 
admit to sudden 
judgments, but on 














the whole there 
is that in a true, 
fine composition 
which is com- 
pletely satisfying, even at the very start. 

Here follows a sketch drawn larger. 

I can but take one method of working 
out an idea, though there be a thousand 
others equally masterful; but the one I 
take shows best the various steps. 

This sketch is, we shall say, the first 
time the colour of the picture sees the 
light. 

Those who have never painted have 
never experienced the joy of seeing colour 
mentally. In the artist’s inner vision 
there are dreams of colour, shifting and 
changing nebulously, and the inspiration 
for a picture grows in form and colour at 
one and the same time. 

The colour scheme, then, is put down 


The Chatelaine, 


Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s statuette. The lay figure is used in order to give some 


idea for tlie drapery. 


and criticised, altered, twisted, comes 
suddenly to approach that first idea— 
halts. 

You may picture, if you care, Ford 
Maddox Brown searching the History of 
England for a subject connected with the 
history of this country—“ of a general and 
comprehensive nature.” 

He thinks vaguely of “Our first naval 
victory.” Then of “The origin of our 
native language.” 

As he reads, with his brain simmering 
with the idea which will not express itself, 
he turns over a page or so and lights upon 
a phrase, about Chaucer. From _ that 
moment the idea leaps into life, and it is 
but a step or so further when we may see 
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him buying six yards of German velvet for 
Chaucer’s gown at tenpence-threefarthings 
a yard. We see him pacing the Strand to 
seek costumes, see him at it in the studio, 
curling hair on the lay figure, and oiling it 
to suit the figure of Alice Perrers. 

From the colour scheme to the canvas 
is astep to be deeply thought over. Some- 
how or another the shape of the picture 
has defined itself—square, oblong, cir- 
cular ; and, almost as vaguely, the actual 
size—one foot or ten feet high, or long 
—suggests itself to the artist’s mind. 
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There is Columbine who needs a dress, 
a flower for her hair. There are Harle- 
quin, Clown, Pantaloon, Policeman, all 
needing garments. ‘Their positions are 
marked for them on the canvas, and now 
there is the question of whom to attack first, 

Who is to sit for Columbine? Where 
is she to sit? How is she to keep her 
pose? In the end three or four people go 
to make up the figure of Columbine. The 
hair is from one, the head built from 
three ; the neck, arms, and shoulders are 
lent to her by one, the hands by another, 




















Sitting for the hand of Clown, 


He orders his canvas. The world 
knows that canvases are of all sorts and 
textures, but it does not realise that the 
canvas for the picture it loves has been 
chosen for some subtle quality of paint, to 
suit and hold the artist’s particular method, 
to induce great smoothness or the reverse, 
or for some quality of his priming. 

Now the real work of the painting 
begins. Here, for instance, is a picture of 
life treated as a harlequinade, by Byam 
Shaw ; there are a hundred details to think 
about and procure. 


To get the action of Harlequin’s kiss. 


The legs in open-work stockings from 
another. Madame Lay-figure supplies 
the necessary stillness for the unruffled 
repose of the drapery. 

To see a man solemnly standing before 
a lay figure—and no more ridiculous 
object exists—to see his brows creased 
with thought as he translates the draperies 
on her into paint, to see a form of beauty 
growing under the touches of the brush, 
and all from that bland-faced stuffed doll, 
is to experience a rude awakening from 
sentimental ideas about art. 














THE MAKING 


One reads so often in novels of pictures 
painted in extraordinary ways. The hero 
sees the heroine dancing through a corn- 
field. He approaches her father. ‘The 
father, a business man, pooh-poohs the 
penniless artist. 

“Sir,” says the artist throwing back 
his tawny locks, “I shall be a famous 
man, You do not realise what you are 
doing.” 

The father points to the door. 

The artist 
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sun in a dress copied from the heroine’s. 
Sketches—at least—of the lady’s face and 
hands, and even then the portrait would 
have most probably lacked her person- 
ality. 

Now, before this excursion we were at 
the painting of Columbine. 


It is no easy matter, this work on the 


figure of Columbine. There is the original 


inspiration to be attended to, the actual 
difficulties of execution, the actualities of 





dashes back to 
his garret, flings 
open the door, 
hauls out a 
seven-foot can- 
vas and_ begins 
to work. For 
two weeks the 
garret door is 
locked, the artist 
is living on 
tinned food and 
tobacco, 

One day early 
in May the 
father takes his 
daughter to the 
Academy — not 
that he has any 
interest in life, 
but because it 
is part of his 
Podsnappian 
system. 

They enter 
the large room. 

There, in the 
place of honour, 
with two police- 
men to keep 
back the crowd, 
is a seven-foot 
memory portrait 
of the heroine 














dancing through 
a cornfield. 

The father stands amazed, when a hand 
touches him on the shoulder. 

The artist stands before him trium- 
phant. 

Next day the papers announce the 
engagement of the hero and the heroine. 

That may be romance, but it is not 
art. There would be excursions into the 
country to make studies for the back- 
ground, searches made for a_ suitable 
cornfield, a model to be posed in the 


Harlequin and Columbine. 


correct anatomy all have their place, and 
to breathe the spirit of romance into all 
these is no light task; and, indeed, 
romance is but a film over the more 
mechanical part of the artist’s brain, for he 
is now, in particular, an artist craftsman. 
The picture, a little more advanced, gets 
into that unsatisfactory state when it is 
nor picture nor sketch. See, for example, 


in the other illustration how a lay figure of 


a child is made to yield grace out of a 
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certain queer humour. These things in 
the workshop of art should be counted 
by the art lover. Well and good that a 
romantic town should spring up in the 
artist’s mind, but, mind you, towns are of 
stone or bricks and mortar, and no place 
in the clouds will give the craftsman his 
values or his effect of sunlight. 

In such states of a picture the artist is 
often worried by the bare unfinished parts 
of the canvas, and to reassure himself that 
all is well he must often take refuge in 
sights of his colour sketch or the full- 
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togas, houppelandes, doublets, and rare 
gowns, stencilling them with fine patterns, 
It does not see the artist as the light fades 
looking aslant at his work to see how it 
has grown during the hours of light. 

There are men who dream of purple 
headlands running out to sea, of sun-shot 
mustard-fields, of the play of light on 
running water—who dream of fair queens 
and great kings, of towns built on hills— 
and dream of them in terms of paint 
as writers dream in pageants of fine 
words. 

















“Such is Life”: by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
Sketch, in colour, for the finished picture. 


seeing inner eyes which conceived the 
design 

Hear Rossetti: “ After giving up the 
angel’s head as a bad job (owing to 
William’s malevolent expression) at about 
one o'clock I took to working it up out of 
my own intelligence.” 

This was in the picture “ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” which he called during the 
course of its completion “the white eye- 
sore.” 

The world does not picture (and it 
should) the studios at night, when men and 
women, bathed (though they would scarce 
admit it) in poetic dreams, sit fashioning 





These men and women are making the 
joys for the people which make existence 
less stern and temper justice with mercy. 

The world lost a great painter in 
Browning, just as it lost a great poet in 
Turner, and how much does it really 
care P 

But to get back to our workshop. The 
experience and life of a celebrated model 
would make strange good reading. ‘There 
is a man who has sat for the body of 
Mr. Gladstone and the heads of Roman 
emperors; who has been strung up so 
that the muscles of his back might give 
the right show of strain, who has worn 
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Napoleon’s hat and Wellington’s 
coat. ‘There is a woman who has 
sat for Madonna and Jezebel, for 
Guinevere and Vivien, for Queen 
and beggar-maid. 

It is necessary that a great model 
should have a sense of drama, else 
how should he or she take the hints 
given, pose with suitable dignity or 
abandon ? 

Then, in the studio, that place of 
hopes and fears, the lay figure reigns 
supreme. She is responsible for the 
holding of heavy draperies; she is 
used for a hundred purposes—to 
give a shadow of a person on to a 
living model, to hold lutes for trouba- 
dours, to strain at the rope held 
taut) by the coal-scuttle, and so give 
the folds of a céte hardie. 

There are the studies which we 
have not yet thought about: the 
studies of heads, of hands, of feet, 
of draperies, done generally in char- 
coal on brown paper, and relieved 
with white chalk, or drawn only in 
pencil or red chalk. From these 
many pictures are painted, these and 
colour notes, for to some artists the 
presence of the model robs them of 
the essence of their original idea, 
and they are fain to accept sugges- 
tions for the alterations of poses or 
the sway of draperies. Many pic- 
tures, indeed, are nothing but portraits 
of models in costumes from a cos- 
tumier’s, seated in a_ background 
from a friend’s home, and combined 
by some commonplace anecdote and 
semi-amusing title. 

With such pictures English art has 
been overrun for years and years; and I 
saw not long ago an exhibition of paint- 
ings in which I recognised the wardrobe 
of four different artists, the features, un- 
illumined by any interest, of half a dozen 
models, and each picture told the same 
story of Cavaliers baiting a Puritan. 
That subject, together with the girl at the 
spinet, the Georgian beau of uncertain 
date leaning over a garden seat breathing 
down the neck of a lady of distinctly 
another date in history, should be 
abolished for all exhibitions of paintings. 

Just as few people realise the effect of 
beauty produced across the footlights by 
means of grease-paint, so do few see how 
the beauty of a picture is built up by 
artificial means. Painting is a conven- 
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Sketch for Miss E, Fortescue-Brickdale’s picture. 


tion, and the frame to a picture acts in a 
way like the footlights to a stage; the 
picture must carry conviction, no matter 
how false its base may be. Romance, 
play of light, flow of drapery, must prove 
themselves things of beauty, and true to 
some sort of convention. People do not 
know the cost of Columbine’s head, the 
labour, the pain, the actual cost of the 
model, the agony of mistake, and the ruth- 
less scrape of the palette knife, and see 
only the beauty of the finished work. 
They should know all these things, and 
when they do they will love pictures 
better. To know how a picture is 
painted may, for the moment, rob one of 
the bloom, but will add, in the end, to 
the value of our appreciation. 

Of course, there is one great difficulty 
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who painted several por- 
traits of excellent trades- 
people so that he might 
pay his local bills. He 
was in a poor way of money 
at the time, but he revolted 
against the taste of these 
people (having painted to 
please them), and in his 
sixth portrait he painted, 
at first idly, and then with 
increased interest, a real- 
istic fly on his sitter’s hand, 

The fly made his name 
and a small fortune. 

évery other portrait was 
brought back to him, and 
a fly added to it at so much 
per. fly. It was a clever 
painting of a fly with a 
cast shadow which made 
it stand out well. If he 
had not been an artist he 
might to this day be paint- 
ing flies on portraits, 

Such is art in our country! 


The little lay figure, giving some 
idea of sunlight on her dress. 


to-day in the making of 
pictures, which is that 
they must be painted 
in ignorance of their 
future surroundings, and 
even framed in like 
isolated fashion, so that 
they must be complete 
and decorative in them- 
selves without relation 
to any one room or 
gallery. How much 
better would it be if 
art patrons sought out 
painters and  com- 
missioned pictures to 
fill and decorate wall 
spaces in their houses! 

But this, in England, 
is a rare thing ; we are 
not a nation of art- 4n arrangement by which it was seen how the cast shadow would fall. A 
lovers. I know an artist candle was used to take the place of the sun, 
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DON’TS FOR CAPTAINS 


BY P. F. WARNER. 


* APTAINING an eleven is nothing 
more nor less than leading men 
in a particular sphere—the 

cricket field.” Thus writes K, 5S, Ran- 
jitsinhji in his chapter on Captaincy in 
“The Jubilee Book of Cricket,” and he 
goes on to say that it has often been 
remarked that “the ideal captain has 
yet to appear. No wonder; for some- 
thing more than human is needed to 
discharge all the duties of the post.” 

The post, indeed, is not always a 

sinecure. There is too much worry, 

and many cares and disappointments. 

When the side is winning matches, 

nothing is said about the captain; when 

matches are lost, the captain is usually 
blamed. And yet, in spite of a good 
many drawbacks, the position of captain 
is a fascinating one, and full of interest 
to any one who delights in the strateg 
and tactics of the game. For there is 
an amount of intensely interesting study 
in attempting to stop the scoring of some 
great batsman, in altering the field to 
compass his destruction, and in working 
out a particular idea with your bowlers. 

And then if by any chance your change 

of bowling or your alteration of the field 

should “come off,” what a tremendous 
amount of ‘silent satisfaction is yours ! 

Be a captain ever so wise or experi- 

enced, he is always learning something 
fresh, Cricket is like warfare, in that 
to be a good general one must keep fully 
abreast with the ideas, features, and 
phases of the day. Let us see, then, 
what are the pitfalls which a captain, 
if he desires to be successful, should 
avoid. 

Don’t listen to or take any notice of 
the criticism of irresponsible specta- 
tors or pavilion cricketers. 

Don’t forget to be kind and courteous 
to the visiting side, and see that they 
are well looked after. 


Don’t treat your men as machines. 
Try to study the character and 
temperament of each _ individual 
member. We all have our little 
idiosyncrasies, 

Don't run men ina groove. Be tactful 
and sympathetic, and try to asso- 
ciate yourself with the individual 
success or failure of each one. 

Don’t ever say anything disparaging 
to any one who has failed either 
to make runs, hold a catch, or take 
wickets. Rather be nicer than ever 
to him, and mention in a casual way 
some brilliant feat of his. 

Dowt ever abuse a man, on the field 
or off it. If aman makes a mistake, 
no one is more upset than that man 
himself—I am supposing him to be 
a keen cricketer. 

Dowt form too hasty a judgment on 
the state of the wicket. Look at it 
carefully, and if you have a man on 
your side who has a special know- 
ledge of turf, don’t be too proud to 
ask his opinion, 

Don't forget that a preconcerted plan 
of action is often a good thing. In 
Australia with the M.C.C. team we 
often sketched out our plan of attack 
the night before a Test Match, draw- 
ing diagrams of the field, etc., and 
considering the various moves in 
various eventualities, 

If you are not a wicket-keeper yourself, 
don’t forget to consult the wicket- 
keeper, if he is a man of any judg- 
ment on cricket matters. Lilley, for 
instance, is a most excellent judge of 
cricket, and the captain would be 
foolish indeed who did not ask his 
opinion on any difficult question of 
tactics, supposing, of course, Lilley 
was on his side. As a rule, pro- 
fessional cricketers do not make good 
captains, but Lilley is the exception, 
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and in the last three years the 
Players’ Eleven at Lord’s has always 
been most ably captained. 

Don’t be too hasty in deciding to send 
the other side in after the winning 
toss. A thorough knowledge of the 
ground is necessary, and an even 
more thorough knowledge of what 
the glass is likely to do. 

Don’t forget to humour men—always 
consistently, of course, with the best 
interests of the side—about their 
place in the order of going in. Ifa 
man has a particular fancy for No. 5, 
try if possible to put him in there. 

The majority of cricketers are rather 
superstitious, and there is little harm in 
that sort of superstition. ‘The typical 
instance of superstition affecting one’s 
play at cricket seems to me to have been 
exemplified in the case of the Rugby boy 
who, alighting at the St. John’s Wood 
station on the Metropolitan Railway, for 
the Rugby and Marlborough match, saw 
the advertisement of Mr. John Hare’s 
play A Pair of Spectacles staring him 
in the face. That boy had made heaps 
of runs during the summer at Rugby, but 
he came on to the ground fully convinced 
that he would make “‘a pair,” and make 
them he did. 

Another superstitious cricketer was 
G. O. Smith, the famous Association foot- 
baller, who when at Oxford had a firm 
conviction that he could only make runs 
in a certain pair of trousers; and G. J. 
Mordaunt, the Oxford captain in 1895, 
took it as an evil omen when, on awaking 
on the morning of the ’Varsity match, he 
saw from his bedroom window a_ flag 
with “ Druce ” in large letters on it flying 
from the Baker Street Bazaar. W. G. 
Druce was captain of the Cambridge 
Eleven that year, and Mordaunt’s feeling 
of coming disaster was justified by the 
result of the match, for Cambridge beat 
us by 134 runs, 

Having made out your order, don't 
alter it except for very good reasons. 

Don't be out of the dressing-room for 
long while your own side are batting, 
and, if you must be, always be 
within easy reach. A captain should 
identify himself with the whole play 
of his side to such an extent that he 
should at the end of the match feel 
as if he had batted, bowled, and 
fielded every ball ! 

Don’t fidget a man just before he goes 
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in by telling him to do this and not 
to do that. Of course a word about 
the peculiarities of a bowler who is 
new to your men is undoubtedly 
useful, but care should be taken not 
to overdo this. ‘ Don’t fuss” is a 
splendid motto for a captain, 


Don't be indifferent to the failure of 


your side or an individual. At the 
same time cricket, be it remembered, 
is only a game, and if you fail no 
moral disgrace attaches to it. There- 
fore never regard the defeat of your 
side in the light of the loss of the 
British Empire. Both sides cannot 
win at cricket. 


Don't be unenthusiastic. An enthu- 


siastic captain will carry his team 
far ; for enthusiasm is a quality which 
enriches and ennobles life and gives 
it zest. Enthusiasm is the keynote 
of a good eleven. 


Down’ t forget to study batting, for a 


knowledge of batting is the key to 
the whole situation. You need not 
necessarily be a good or even a fair 
batsman, but you must know some- 
thing about batsmanship. For bat- 
ting is the object-matter of bowling 
and fielding. A side bowls and fields 
in order to get the other side out for 
as few runs as possible. ‘Therefore 
make a point of studying various 
batsmen ; how they usually get out; 
their strong and weak strokes ; what 
bowlers they dislike. 


Don’t altogether forget your fast bowler 


even if the wicket should be soft. 
A wicket may be soft on top and yet 
have sufficient hold in it to enable a 
fast bowler to stand up comfortably. 
Besides, some fast bowlers, like 
Cotter and Hirst, fancy bowling on 
this kind of wicket, and I have seen 
W. Brearley exceedingly successful 
on a soft wicket. Therefore, don’t 
be led away too much by theory ; 
and there is no more exploded theory 
than that which lays down that a fast 
bowler can’t bowl on a soft wicket. 
He can very often do so, and be 
exceedingly effective too, for the 
ball rises awkwardly. 


Don’t be a theorist pure and simple. 


Try to find out things for yourself, 
and don’t be bound by hard and fast 
rules, especially in changing the 
bowling. 


Changing the bowling too quickly can 
















be overdone, of course, but it is better to 
change the bowling too often than too 
little. 

Don't be atraid of taking off a successful 
bowler for one whom you know the 
incoming batsman dislikes. Here, 
of course, you must use your own 
judgment. 

Don’t forget to consult your bowlers as 
to the placing of the field. The 
captain must work with his bowlers. 
He must suggest plans of attack, 
alteration of field, etc. With an 
intelligent bowler this is easy ; but 
with a headstrong and self-opinionated 
bowler the captain must do what, in 
his opinion, is best for the side. 
There cannot be two captains: 
mutual co-operation—yes. 

Don’t fidget in the field. See that your 
men are in the right place at the 
beginning of each over, and that they 

| stay there. ‘There is no greater 
: nuisance to a captain than a fields- 
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man who is constantly out of his 
place. He is an abomination. 

Don’t be tearing your hair with dis- 
appointment one moment and leaping 
with joy the next. Take things 
quietly. 

Don’t field too far away from the wicket. 
Wicket-keeper, slip, and point are 
the best places. 

Don’t fail to alter your field if necessary, 
even for the last ball of the over. 

Don’t take your mind off the game for 
a second, and don’t stop thinking and 
observing from the time the first ball 
is bowled until the last man is out. 

Above all, don’t play for yourself—the 
side is everything—and finally, don’t 
forget “to play the game.” It is 
better—far better—to be too good 
a sportsman than too strict a one. 
Remember the interests of your side 
—that is your chief duty; but do 
not forget that Ae thing in cricket is 
the spirit in which it is played. 


Bow wo Yoww 


“THEE DU TECKLE I ZAW!” 


A WILTSHIRE CRAISEY, 


IE hout, O gie hout, thee du teckle I zaw; 
Don’t tell I thet lummakin Bill 


Be gone up to Lunnun, thet chatterin’ daw, 
As twoiled at our milk-klangin’ mill! 
‘ 
L £ du teckle I zaw! The Thames be a-vire, 
Zurely ; and the lawrds bends ther knee, 
; To a beggar like Bill just zcraped vrom the mire 
1 Vresh ztamped as The Pipples’ M.P. 
1 
l Ghoasts of Chatham and Burke, ov Grattan and Pitt, 
t Lawk a mussy, du tek a back zeat! 
; Bill’s kollerd the zeat, wer a ztatesman did zit, 
y But ’e kan’t ‘ide they Zocialist veet. 
t 
Bill du teckle I zaw! Ivvry man to ’is trade! 
€ Oo giv’ ’e dree ’undred a year? 
Vrom a zow’s ear no zilk puss wotever wor made, 
Nor a reach-me-down ztatesman, Bill dear! 
f, Bill du teckle I zaw! ’E’s a gem in the ruff, 
st Nay’s a brook as kan nivver run dry ; 
) It’s vood that men want, not thic rubbishy ztuff,— 








Bill ’e winked at me—at Bill wunk I. 


ALAN BRopRICK. 
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VEN the bare mention of mountain 
EK flowers conjures visions of the 
high Alps, where miniature plants 
blossom amid melting snows, where the 
nooks and crannies in great rock-masses 
abound in tiny plants; visions, too, of 
their lower slopes carpeted in spring with 
poet’s narcissus, with anemones, hepa- 
ticas, and squills, these latter in their 
season providing a flower display pro- 
bably unrivalled and unexcelled. How- 
ever, one need not go to the Higher 
Alps in search of some, at least, of the 
treasures of the flower world, for on our 
mountain heights and in our highland 
dells they may be found, though not, 
it is true, in such luxuriance as to make 
the bare ground a living carpet of rich 
and brilliant colouring. It is on the 
snow-clad Alps of Switzerland and the 
Austrian Tyrol, the wild Balkans of 
‘astern Europe, in the romantic shades 
of the Pyrenees, amidst the sublime 
grandeur of the Himalayas, in the Rockies 
of the Wild West, and even on the heights 
of far Thibet, that the mountain flowers 
chiefly have their homes. 
Here, seeming to hang on the edge of 
a cliff, tenaciously, as if for very life, yet 
with their roots as firmly embedded in 
the rocky débris as those of the rose in 
its garden border, may be found the 
Alpine pinks, neat tufts of silvery grey 
the whole year round, and in summer- 
time bedecked with flowers of rare and 
delicate colouring. There, low rock-masses 
are almost hidden beneath a close carpet 
of the dark-leaved evergreen saxifrage (so 
charmingly and appropriately called the 
rockfoil), which in its turn, as June 
comes round, loses its leaves beneath a 
mass of lovely short-stalked blossoms of 
yellow or white. In a moist and some- 
what shaded spot one may find the vernal 
gentian, most fascinating of all the flowers 
of spring, whether of mountain or of 
lowland birth, and on drier ground, well 
warmed by the sun, the large blue 
blossoms of the gentianella are incom- 
parably beautiful. In the recesses of the 
Himalayas, the home of many a mountain 
primrose, the exquisite Primula rosea lies 
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hidden —a plant of surpassing charm, 
even in a race cf plants distinguished by 
grace and beauty, and to be found only 
in cool, moist spots in the vast sublimity 
of the Indian Alps. The Spanish ra- 
mondia, a plant that forms flat rosettes 
of leaves, whence merge blue gold-centred 
flowers, fastens itself on the sunless side 
of sheer precipices in the Pyrenean 
mountain chain, and elsewhere in the 
wide world it may be sought in vain, 

It seems too good to be true, a passage 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, to state 
that these and other precious flowers of 
the mountains, at once the most fragile 
and most delightful of Flora’s gifts, can 
be grown in a simple unheated greenhouse. 
Nevertheless, it is the fact. Under the 
prosaic shelter of a glass roof, in earthen- 
ware pots and pans, they will, under the 
guiding hand of a skilful gardener, burst 
forth in all their glory as bravely as among 
their native rocks and snows. ‘The culti- 
vation of Alpine plants is as a lodestone 
to the amateur gardener whose instincts 
are true, and whose enthusiasm is sound ; 
sooner or later, zolens volens, he must 
acknowledge its dominating influence. 
There is a magnetic attraction about 
these dainty denizens of the hills and 
mountain hollows that compels the ac- 
complished gardener to grow them, but 
woe betide the inexperienced! ‘Their 
behaviour is so fickle, sometimes even 
exasperating, their requirements are so 
infinitely varied, their likes and dislikes 
so pronounced, that some knowledge of 
the way they grow in their mountain 
homes is indispensable. The failures 
and disappointments that wait upon the 
man who has neglected to pass his pro- 
bation among the roses, pansies, lilies, 
and other hardy border flowers will soon 
lead to the conviction that nature never 
intended him for a gardener, and more 
likely than not he will give up in despair. 
If, however, he were first to grow some 
less exacting plants, and in them find 
the delight they are well able to give, 
then might these fragile children of the 
mountain mists and snows prove more 
companionable and more amenable to 
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kindly care, for kindness without care may go for little or nothing in face of 
is worse than wasted. But their culti- an adverse ruling by the clerk of the 
vation in the rockery out of doors de- weather. On the other hand, the un- 
mands a fine skill, an exact consideration heated greenhouse, with its more equable 
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The Swiss Meadow Saffron 
(Lilac-purple.) 


A Caucasian Cyclamen, 
(Magenta.) 
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A beautiful Iris from Asia Minor. 
(Bright Yellow.) 


The Siberian Squill. 
(Blue.) 
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A Rockfoil from the Arctic Regions. : A charming Hyacinth from Asia Minor. 
(White.) ‘Light Blue.) 
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of their needs, the capacity for selecting conditions of moisture and temperature, 
a suitable site and accurate aspect, that is an ideal home for Alpine plants ; here 


come only from a wide knowledge of they are safe from the keen winds that 
their characteristics, and all these things often sadly mar their beauty in the rock- 
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garden out of doors, their tiny blossoms 
open pure and fresh, the fragile petals 
unsullied and unscathed, and they come 
into bloom several weeks earlier than 


One of the many Alpine Rockfoils. 
(White.) 


A Rockfoil from the Pyrenees. 
(Primrose colour.) 
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Spring Adonis from China and Japan, 
(Yellow.) 


those in the open garden. Here, too, 
they are under such close observation 
that one misses none of the charm of 
the exquisitely turned petal and perfectly 
formed leaf, none of the matchless 
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colouring of flowers that seem to have 
been dyed with tints from the sun-stained 
clouds they live so near. The fragrance 
that some exhale fills the imprisoned air, 
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A lovely Persian Iris, 
(Maroon-purple.) 


A Macedonian Rockfoil, 
(Crimson.) 


One of the Grecian Crocuses. 
(Lilac and Yellow.) 


and none is lost on the wings for the way- 
ward breezes that waft to oblivion the deli- 
cate scents of the outdoor Alpine flowers. 

There is a fascination about the plants 
of the mountains that even the rose in 

















MOUNTAIN 


all its glorious veauty cannot compel, 
partly to be explained perhaps by the 
fact that the rose comes into bloom when 
the garden is in the heyday of its glory, 
when beds and borders present a galaxy 
of fine colour. Acknowledged queen in 
her season as she is, she fails to bring 
quite the same fresh charm to the 
gardener’s mind as do the dainty hill- 
top blossoms, wide open to the winter 
sun while the garden is yet asleep. 
Awakened gently from their hyemal rest 
by the gardener’s tender care, by stray 
beams from the pale sun that filter 
through the frosted panes, they bloom— 
a right royal procession of iris and 
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adonis, crocus and colchicum, rockfoil 
and cyclamen, hepatica and squill—even 
while snowdrops pierce the hard ground, 
while daffodil buds are ensconced within 
their leafy covering, and tulips still await 
the call of spring to paint the ground 
with gay and gaudy blossom. Even as 
the garden slumbers they awake to give 
us greeting. In early spring a green- 
house such as this, where representative 
types are gathered together of the Alpine 
flowers of far continents, is a little oasis 
in a desert of flowerless beds and borders, 
a place in which to dream of distant 
slopes bejewelled with all that is fairest 
among nature’s mountain plants. 





REVENANT. 


HE old house is so full of memories, 
Of memories how far fairer than we knew!... 
Dim dreams stay brooding in its garden-trees, 
Like migrant birds whose homing-time is due. 


The old house was so full of joy and grief, 

Of beaconing hopes, of cold, half-imaged fears ; 
Was ever harvested so strange a sheaf, 

Golden with gladness, dun and grey with tears? 


How fair those haunts on mist-veiled summer dawns, 
The lilac hedge, the lupins’ spires of blue, 

The old embowering trees that shrined the lawns, 
The dark recesses of the cloistered yew! 


And still my pilgrim thoughts go wandering— 
I pass the sentinel cypress by the door, 

I mount the stairway to the western wing 
Where the late sun-rays lie along the floor. 


From that wide chamber where the last rays fall 
Through latticed casements hung with clustering vine, 
And glimmer like gold water on the wall, 
There, as of old, I watch the sunset shine. 


O glad new dwellers by our ancient hearth, 

Who come and go where once we came and went, 
Yours is the fruitage of the orchard-garth, 

The rich dark roses and the jasmine scent. 


You will not grudge my visiting spirit place 
About the rooms—along the misty grass... . 
Even though some glimpse betray me—of your grace 
Unnamed, unchidden, let the poor ghost pass. 
RosAMUND MarrRIoTT WATSON. 
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LITTLE box, a relic left 
By years that have receded ; 


By fashion of its use bereft, 
No longer needed— 
And yet long since it had its day, 


And beauty bent beneath its sway. 


e 


Of ivory, a finger’s length, 
A yellow tinge on whiteness, 
Of little width, of fragile strength, 
Polished to brightness ; 
Its rounded edges all declare 


Its faithful service to the fait. 





Upon the lid one still may trace 
The letter “C” imbrangled 
’Mid sweeps and curves that interlace 
In manner tangled ; 
Around its edge a border faint 


Of myrtle leaves festooned and quaint. 


* 


What name lay hidden ’neath that “C” 
That tells so little? Either 
Claire, Chloe, Cynthia it might be— 
It might be neither: 
The secret must remain locked fast 


Within the misty vanished past. 














AN OLD 





Within the lid, by mildew flecked, 
A mirror small reposes, 
The shallow sides are velvet-decked, 
The tint of roses— 
Of roses red beyond their prime, 
Fading in dying summer time. 
¢ 
The box, now empty, once contained 
Veils for fictitious scratches, 
Plasters for wounds on faces feigned, 
My lady’s patches — 
Mere shams which came to beauty’s aid, 
And fair, by contrast, fairer made. 
we 
My lady’s fancy knew no bounds 
In what was then the ‘ patchy fashion,” 
For suns and crescents, stars and rounds 
She had a passion : 
First this, then that—then that, then this, 


Appeared upon the face of Miss, 


PATCH BOX. 
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She changed her patches with her moods— 
Her reasons who can now discover ?—- 
It may have been to shock the prudes, 
Or win a lover ; 
Or else—but there, it bodes but ill 
To strive to read a woman’s will. 
v 
At any rate, for every whim 
Her faithful box a patch provided, 
A saucy star, or circle prim, 
As she decided ; 
And so she never went without 
Her box to crush, or ball, or rout. 
* 
Ah me! what could it not reveal ! 
What whispered vows, what sly romances, 
What dallying with love’s appeal, 
What stolen glances ! 
But in such things it is discreet, 


And never will a word repeat. 


v 


And so to us in after years, 


x C* 


Whose lives are stern and unromantic, 


A useless toy, just worth a place 


Within a drawing-room curio-case. 


” 


A 


ie 


It comes, and in our eyes appears 


A thing pedantic— 
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LEXANDER was shown out to me 
A in the garden, and I realised his 
tragic state of mind with a re- 

signed sigh. One must be something, 
you see; Providence denied me beauty, 
my parents saw to it that I wasn't 
rich, and I have no accomplishments, so 
I am driven to be unselfish and sympa- 
thetic. There are times, however, when 
I would willingly let myself go, and show 
the whole world how deeply bored it is my 
nature to be with other people’s troubles. 

Alexander came slowly across the lawn, 
and flung himself moodily down in the 
grass at my feet. If any one ought to be 
happy, he ought, with his income, and 
good looks, and his engagement to the 
girl of his heart ; but I sat up and looked 
at him full of sweet, womanly compassion. 

“ Tired?” I asked gently. 

*“T wish I was dead,” said Alexander. 

“Ah!” said I to myself, ‘he’s had a 
dressing-down from his high-souled Jean. 
What's he been doing now, I wonder?” 
I waited. 

“It’s a beastly world,” said he, putting 
a little green hurrying beast viciously out 
of it. 

“It’s not a very happy world for most 
of us,” said I, softly chiming in with his 
mood. ‘Tell me—won’t you—what it’s 
been doing to you?” 

Alexander groaned. “It’s not the sort 
of thing a man cares to talk about,” said 
he without hesitation. “But I can trust 
you, Molly. And indeed all the world will 
know the hateful truth soon y 

Alexander has always been so firmly 
convinced that he and his affairs are the 
world’s chief interest. 

“Tell me,” I said again, more winningly 
if possible. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned Alexander. 

“My dear boy,” I murmured, “ do tell 
me.” 

This did it. 





He’s over thirty, you see. 


He raised himself on his elbows. 

“Tt’s Jean,” said he. 

Of course it was; but I waited, full ot 
interest. 

“You know what Jean is?” he went on 
with a rush. 

“T do indeed,” said I. 
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‘** Beautiful as a dream.” 
“Without a doubt,” said I. 
“Noble and good and P 





“ And true,” I added tentatively. 

“True!” He laughed bitterly, telling 
me all I wished to know. “True? Oh, 
yes, she’s very true! Constant and faith- 
ful and unchanging as—as the clouds in 
the sky. For Heaven’s sake, Molly, don’t 
talk to me of ¢ruth.” 

What fad Jean done? 

** Pll tell you,” said he—‘‘T’ll tell you all 
about your noble Jean.” And I felt sure 
he would. What else, indeed, had he 
come for? 

“This morning,” said he, tearing up the 
grass in handfuls, “I went to meet her 
as usual in Cherrytree Lane. Yesterday 
she came up the lane in a white cotton 
frock and a hat with roses in it.” 

“ Looking like a picture of ‘ The Village 
Bride,’” I added gently, “or ‘The First 
Tryst.’ ” 

““Her face was pink, and her eyes 
shining,” he pursued, disregarding my 
addition. “She looked as fresh and 
sweet as spring itself. Oh Lord!” 

There was nothing for me to say, but / 
knew how well Jean always did that sweet 
simplicity business, 

“That was yesterday,” said he dolefully. 
“ And to-day—to-day she wore black, and 
her face was white. She looked as if 
she’d cried all night. A black and white 
ghost !” 

“ Ah,” said I, “how foolish of Jean! 
No beauty can stand ¢ha¢ sort of thing.” 

“‘She came up to me, looking so pitiful 
that I—well, you can guess what / wanted 
to do.” 

“Yes?” said I. I could. 

“She waved me off. ‘Don’t,’ she seid. 
‘Don’t touch me. All that kind of thing,’ 
she said, ‘is over for ever between you 
and me, Alexander.’ ” 

“No!” I could hardly believe my ears, 
but Alexander didn’t Zook as if he were 
joking. 

“Yes,” said he—‘for ever. ‘All is 
over between us. For ever.’ That was 
what she said. Pretty hot hearing for a 
chap, wasn’t it? When I think of the 
way I’ve loved that girl e 
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“But why?” I asked eagerly. “ What 
reason did she give? What have, what 
can you have been doing now, Alex- 
ander ?” 

This injudicious speech made him turn 
crimson rapidly. ‘“ What do you mean 
by now ?” cried he. 
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“J didn’t think of that.” He looked 


more hopeful. ‘I'll try to find out if 
it’s that sort of thing. She won’t tell me. 
She sat down ona damp log, and cried, 
and said that if her heart broke over it 
she must give me up. She said there 
were only two paths, the broad and prim- 
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“*Why “1” should be the broad path, | fail to see.’” 


“Oh! nothing,” I amended hastily. “I 
mean, what could Jean have heard ?” 

“Heard?” He slowly sat up and 
stared at me. 

“She must have heard something very 
untrue,” cried I warmly. “People do 
go about telling lies so dreadfully, don’t 
they ?” 


rose one which led to destruction, and the 
strait and narrow one, which she must 
now follow alone. Why JZ should be the 
broad path, I fail to see.” 

“No, indeed,” said I. “ What else?” 

“She didn’t say much; couldn’t for 
tears. She gave me back the ring, and 
she’s going to send back my letters and 
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presents, and devote herself for the rest 
of her life to her invalid aunt, and the 
deserving poor.” 

*T wonder who the other man is?” 
I asked incautiously. I ought to have 
remembered that sweet womanly charity 
should have prevented my saying this, 
but really what coudd Jean 

Alexander blazed at me. “Jean,” said 
he, ‘‘loves me. ‘There is no doubt about 
that. She has some beastly philanthropic, 
self-sacrificing reason for this. She’s so 
infernally noble. I beg your pardon, 
Molly, but there are moments... And 
I don’t suppose you can understand how 
a girl can give up her life’s happiness for 
an ideal.” 

“T don’t 
slowly. 

“And she has promised,” he went on, 
“not to tell me the reason. I said she 
was breaking my heart, and she told me 
hers had been broken since the night 
before. And she hoped I would be noble 
enough to forgive her, and think of her 
kindly. —Oh ! Molly, I don’t want to think 
of her at all now. It hurts too much.” 

He buried his face in his hands again, 
and I felt my own eyes grow wet. I 
must have been reading too long. 

“Poor boy!” said I. It was safe to say 
this, for he had seemed to like it before. 
Now if he had been two-and-twenty— 
instead of two-and-thirty She'll 
come round,” said I, comforting him like 
a sister. “She'll get tired of nobleness 
when she finds how dull and much less 
appreciated it is than it ought to be.” 

But here tea came out, and my mother ; 
and Alexander could only groan in his 
sleeve, so presently he took himself off, 
and I was left in peace. I wish I was 
rich and beautiful enough to allow myself 
to be sincerely and thoroughly selfish. 
As it is, I have to do my best to hide 
what a thorough little cat I am. 

After dinner, that very evening, I was 
curled up in the window-seat, half asleep, 
when Jean drifted in, in a_ hopelessly 
expensively simple, new black evening 
gown. A_ beautiful pale ghost! She 
trailed across our shabby carpet, dropped 
to her knees beside me, and flung her 
pretty arms across my knee. Mother was 





suppose I can,” said I 





safely asleep, as we could hear, at the 
other end of the room. 
I shook off the ill-temper which is 
natural to one on these occasions. 
“Molly, dear,” said she, “ there’s no 
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one in the world who can understand and 
help me as you can. I always have come 
to you, Molly, in time of trouble, haven’t 
I ? ” 

She had indeed, I thought. Her eyes, 
dark grey candid eyes, lamps of truth and 
light, no doubt, to an unprejudiced male 


observer, were wet, distinctly wet. Her 
pretty, tender mouth was quivering 
absurdly. 


“T’ve been trampling on my own heart, 
Molly,” said she dolefully. 

“Tell me all about it.” I summoned 
my most sympathetic manner to my aid ; 
and, considering that I hadn’t even 
curiosity to spur my interest, you can 
guess how heavily I pay for my pedestal. 

“Supposing,” said she quickly, “ that 
you had a lover, Molly.” 

“T can’t suppose any such thing,” said 
I sharply. Indeed I couldn’t. 

‘‘A noble, true, honourable, kind, 
generous lover.” 

“She can’t be thinking of Alexander,” 
said I to myself. 

But Jean went on: ‘And supposing 
—one terrible day, that your path was 
suddenly lit up by a newand cruel light 
which showed you that your duty was to 
give him up ?” 

I never do my duty, but I didn’t, of 
course, say so. I merely murmured, “Go 
on, dear.” Jean, with a “ Soul’s Awaken- 
ing ” expression, had lifted her grey lamps 
to the sunset sky. 

“Supposing that you 
Heaven-sent illumination 

** Have you been out in the sun without 
your hat?” I asked anxiously, for, even 
from Jean 4 

“You saw,” she pursued, “that your 
happiness meant misery for another.” 

“Jean, dear,” I said, taking her cold 
little hand and resting it against my cheek 
in my best manner, “tell me the truth, 
Why was the path you were to walk with 
Alexander such a broad and primrose 
one?” 

“Tt is a secret,” said Jean tragically. 
* But my heart is broken with trying to do 
right. And it is wicked of me, I know— 
but I can’t help wondering sometimes 
whether it is worth it?” 

“ What?” I asked. 

“ Being good,” said Jean. “The natrow 
way. Oh! Molly, can anything in the 
world, or any crown of glory, be better 
than life with Alexander ?” 

I have, as you may gather, a less ex- 


saw in that 


” 




















alted opinion of Alexander than Jean has, 
but on one point I have no doubt, “If 
any good comes in your way it is as well 
to stick to it.” I could have added, ‘ for 
there won’t be much more,’ but I knew 
what was expected of me here, and rose 
to the occasion. 

“‘ My dear,” said I, with a simple air of 
conviction, 
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a suitable rejoinder. “If only I could 
help you!” I said dexterously ; and then 
she took herself off. 

Now I am as deeply curious as I am 
mean and insincere, and I made up my 
mind to find out what it was that had come 
between these two, and shed this fierce 
light upon the primrose path down which 

Alexander and 





“right is right, 
and wrong is 
wrong. If two 
paths lie before 
you, take the 
one least pleas- 
ing to yourself, 
Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, or Marcus 
Aurelius, or 
some one else, 
said that, so it 
must be true.” 

Jean seemed 
much comforted. 
“ Ah!” she said, 
with a deep 
breath of pure 
relief, ‘‘I might 
have known that 
you would help 
me. I feel now 
—I feel as if it 
was a pleasure 
to give myself 
pain.” 

She had for 
the exalted mo- 
ment, it seemed, 
forgotten Alex- 
ander. I don’t 
honestly think 
that it had oc- 
curred to her, as 
it instantly would 
have done to 
me, that Alex- 
ander would 
find compensa- 








eRe his Jean had 
before this wan- 
dered so safely 
hand in hand. 
It sounded al- 
mostlike another 
girl, and yet 

There is in 
our village an 
object of deep 
decorative value 
aad general sym- 
pathy and com- 
passion: a girl 
in a_ decline, 
Angela’ Ray. 
She is golden- 
| haired, of course; 
her cheeks bear 
¥ the exquisite 
rose-flush of the 
\ consumptive; 
em) her eyes are 
if large and _ inter- 
esting. To my 
| mind she _ has 
more the air of 
a pantomime 
fairy than a 
Christmas-card 
angel, but I am 
alone in _ this 
opinion. And it 
is impossible for 
me to keep up 
my reputation 
for sweet woman- 
liness without 
visiting her oc- 











tions, “Jean drifted in.” 


“T shall sleep 
to-night,” said she, as she rose. “ Molly,” 
she said gravely, “there is no one like 
you.” 

No, thought I bitterly. 

“You live your life for others,” she 
went on. ‘You listen to our selfish 
troubles, and help us in our time of 
need.” 

I hurriedly ransacked my memory for 


casionally, with 
a few roses, or 
half a pound of expensive grapes. She 
is of course called Angel by her rela- 
tions, and perhaps it is only my mean 
and suspicious heart which made me 
suppose that she traded upon her 
name. I called upon her, and found 
her lying amongst her rose-coloured 
cushions in elegant draperies of pure 
white, her golden hair as halo-ish as ever, 
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her thin white hands feverish and un- 
restful; and I led the conversation dis- 


creetly up to Alexander. ‘The life of our 
village is, as I have reason to know, 
exhaustively discussed round the couch of 
this Angel. 

“* My heart aches for Jean,” I said, in 
a voice sweet with gentle pity. ‘And 
what a terrible loss for poor Alexander ! ” 

“Tsn’t it possible,” said she, ‘that 
Alexander may find it a relief?” 

My curiosity awoke vividly. 
why should Angela think that ? 

‘** Perhaps even a blessed release ?” she 
asked, with such pitiful eagerness that I 
wondered a little. 

“ Not at all unlikely, being Alexander,” 
I said gently. 

She sank back on her cushions soothed 
and calmed, as I had meant her to be. 
“Molly,” she whispered, “‘you’re an 
angel.” 

“Then we're both angels.” I smiled 
playfully, glad to think that the inky 
blackness of my wings was as yet invisible 
to the human eye. Also the horns and 
tail. 

“And Jean?” she said, raising herself 
again. ‘Jean will soon get over it, won’t 
she? She’s so beautiful and good and— 
and strong. She'll soon be made happy 
again, won’t she ?” 

“Oh, easily!” 
wanted me to say. 

“ Supposing,” said she miserably, “that 
a person whose life was very nearly 
finished, behaved selfishly for a short time ; 
would it be judged at the same rate? 
With such a heavy handicap as—as some 
people have, do you think it wrong to 
grasp wildly at a straw of happiness, even 
if another suffers through it for a little 
while ?” 

What ad Angela been doing ? 

“Do you?” she pleaded. 

“No, indeed,” said I warmly, wishing 
I knew what on earth she was driving at. 

“Don’t you think,” said the Angel, 
fixing her blue eyes on my face,” that 
we ought sometimes to give other people 
the opportunity for self-sacrifice ? ” 

“Certainly we ought,” said I, with 
assurance. 

“Oh! Molly, what should we all do 
without you?” cried she, pressing a soft 
little kiss on my hand. 

I took another piece of cake instead of 
answering. Perhaps it was best. I am 
fond of cake, and when | had finished it 


How and 


This was what she 
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I went home. I said I knew she ought 
to be quiet for a little while, but the truth 
was that I was deadly bored. I was 
sleepy too, and my heart was with the 
hammock I had slung for myself under 
the beech tree. Did I say that I had an 
indolent nature? I have, and you can 
imagine the time I had for the next few 
weeks with Jean and Alexander. 

**She’ll be sorry some day,” he would 
say bitterly. 

“She will indeed,” I agreed. 

“She little knows what she has missed,” 
cried he. 

“Why, no,” said I thoughtlessly—“ no 
one knows what unhappiness she may 
have been spared by taking steps in 
time.” 

“ Molly!” 

“What unhappiness she might have 
been spared,” I amended hastily, “ if she 
could have seen when she was well off.” 

“Poor Jean !” said Alexander, looking 
at me mournfully, ‘“‘ What will all her 
beauty do for her, when it has fled? ” 

“ Little indeed,” I agreed warmly. 

“What comfort will she get from her 
noble motives, in her lonely old age?” 

“Oh, cheer up!” cried I, “ Jean will 
have a dozen good, even better, chances 
yet of ——” 

“Molly!” I'd put my foot in it again, 

“Of changing her mind,” said I in- 
geniously. 

“7 shall give her no more chances,” 
said he obstinately. “She shall play 
ducks and drakes with me no longer.” 

“Casting pearls before swine,” I added 
with warmth. Alexander opened his 
sleepy brown eyes. 

‘“T sometimes think,” said he slowly, 
“that you make these extraordinarily 
uncomplimentary mistakes on purpose.” 

“Oh! Alexander,” said I in hurt tones, 
* you know I always did mix my metaphors 
in the most disastrous way. I am full of 
sympathy for all of you.” 

“All ofus!” Hestared. 

“ For you and Jean,” with haste. 
then he went home. 

“Molly,” said Jean the next day, 
“doing right doesn’t seem to bring its 
own comfort in the way you would nat- 
urally expect it to.” 

Tt will in time,” said I encouragingly. 
“ And if it doesn’t, you can think of the 
early martyrs, and rejoice in your suffering. 
It must have been awful fun to be an 
early martyr,” 


And 
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“J should hardly have called it fun,” 
said poor Jean, who never would see a 
joke. 

And so by turn I comforted and cheered 
them all—Alexander, Jean, Angela; 
Angela, Jean, Alexander; and they all 
agreed upon one point, that there never 
was such a dear, sweet, unselfish girl in 
the world as Molly. 

Plain she might be ; poor too in this 
world’s dross ; but her heart—her golden, 
loving little heart! ‘‘ Forget her. It is 
a shame that she should treat you so,” 


to gain time. And it certainly warmed 
him to a less icy desperation of manner. 

“Do, Molly dear,” he said kindly. 
** You at least understand me.” 

‘T do indeed, Alexander.” 

‘*A man who looks for beauty,” cried 
he, with sudden rage, ‘‘is a fool.” 

“And you're learning to be wise,” I 
said sadly. I ask you, would you have 
liked it ? 

“Take me, Molly.” He took my hand 
and I thought it over. It was of course 
my only chance, and he had money. I 


























““*1 sometimes think that you make these extraordinarily uncomplimentary mistakes on purpose.’” 


I said to Alexander. ‘“‘ Do right, and you 
will be happy,” I said to Jean. “ Awake 
the noble impulses of your more fortunate 
friends,” I murmured to the Angel. So 
she did. They alldid. But what did Z 
get by it? 

“Molly,” cried Alexander one day, in 
a voice which expressed the last effort of 
despair, ‘‘ will you marry me?” 

I sat thunderstruck, and trembled, cast 
a furtive fleeting look at my brown reflec- 
tion in the mirror, and tried to think. 

“No, thank you, Alexander,” I said, in 
@ yoice which I hoped was unconvincing— 


should be able to be as lazy as I liked. 
I need no longer keep up my uncongenial 
pose if I married Aim. And how furious 
all the other girls would be! It was 
enough. 

True to my principles I took him, and 
we embarked upon an engagement which 
I found pleasing enough. But any little 
excitement would add zest to such a life 
as mine. Jean was away from home at 
the time, and two days after it was 
announced Angela Ray sent for me, I 
found her pitifully excited, her cheeks 
burning. ; 
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“Molly, oh! Molly, it isn’t true ?” 
I stared. 

“Give him up,” she cried ; “he is mine. 
Oh! Molly, give him up.” 

“ Alexander ?” I asked slowly, dazzled 
by this new light. 

“You are kind and unselfish and 
good,” said she desperately : “‘ surely you 
will do this for me, if Jean did.” 

“Jean?” I repeated slowly—“ Jean ?” 

“Yes.” The Angel was weeping piti- 
fully now. My own eyes were blurred, 
but that was with a touch of cold. “I 
told Jean that he meant life to me,” cried 
she wildly ; “and when she gave him 
up, I thought he would turn to me for 
comfort. And he didn’t. He turned to 
you.” 

“You a// turned to me,” cried I, with 
some heat. 

‘** Because you are so sweet,” said the 
Angel. “Oh! Molly, Molly, don’t desert 
me now. Don’t break my heart. I—I 
shan’t be here long, Molly. Why, you’re 
crying |” 

Was it a touch of triumph in her voice 
which brought me to my senses so 
sharply. 

““No!” said I severely, “I have a 


cold. And I can’t do anything for you 
now. Jean did it, for the glory of her 


own soul, and your comfort. She didn’t 
think of poor Alexander. If I play fast 
and loose with Alexander, as Jean did, I 
am afraid he will go to pieces altogether.” 

Angela stopped crying and looked so 
surprised. “I never thought of that,” 
said she weakly. I don’t suppose she 
had. And now that Alexander was mine, 
I meant to keep him. But my reputation 
for sympathy and unselfishness must not 
be lost yet. 

“Dear,” I said gently, ‘don’t you see, 
that even if I sacrifice myself, as I gladly 
would do, of course, for you, Angela— 
that I have no right to sacrifice Azm ?” 

“* N—no,” said she miserably, lying all 
huddled up in her cushions, her eyelids 
pink, and her nose too, and her cheeks 
tear-stained. I kissed her hastily and said 
good-bye. I wasn’t afraid of myself, of 
course, but it was as well to run no more 
risks. If I spent a sleepless night, it was 
only because it was so hot. It was time 
some one was firm with Angela, even if 
she was in a decline. 

Now Jean, as we thought, was away on 
a visit ; and when, the very next day, she 
was shown into the library, where I was 
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listening to a dissertation on the general 
rottenness of the world from Alexander, 
we neither of us quite knew what to do, 
It ought to have been a relief to me, for 
my betrothed was in unflatteringly deep 
depths of gloomy despair. 

Jean, in a soft silvery grey trailing 
gown, and a wonderful grey-and-white 
Paris hat, with a drooping gossamer veil 
hanging to her shoulders, rushed in, blind 
to Alexander’s presence. 

** Molly!” she cried, “ Molly ! it isn’t— 
it can’t be true ?” 

“Why not?” said I affectionately, 

“You aren’t engaged to him?” 

Here Alexander assertedhimself. ‘She 
is indeed,” said he with a triumphant air 
of ‘See what you’ve lost.’ 

Jean seemed to lose all sense of 
decency or womanly dignity and reserve, 
She pushed back her hair with one hand, 
dropped her grey suéde gloves, and stared 
wildly from him to me. 

“I must tell you the truth,” she said; 
“T can’t be unselfish any more. You 
don’t—you can’t love Mclly. It’s me 
you love, Alexander.” 

Here was a pretty speech to make to 
a young man and his bride-betrothed. 

“T gave you up for Angela!” 
cried. 

Alexander started as 
him. “ For Angela!” 

“The poor girl was breaking her 
heart for you. She—it drove her into 
a frenzy to see us so happy together. 
She thought you used to care for her, 
when she was well, and that if I gave 
you up, you would turn to Aer for com- 
fort. And I did give you up, and it 
all went wrong. You turned to Molly 
instead.” 

Alexander grew crimson with rage; he 
took my hand. ‘“ Yes,” said he, “to 
Molly. And I found it. Am J the kind 
of man to be handed about from one 
girl to another in this unspeakably 
humiliating way ?” 

I rather thought he was, but held my 
tongue. 

“You gave me up for a sick girl’s 
whim,” said he indignantly, “and when 
you see me happy again, you forget your 
noble motives and think you can whistle 
me back.” 

I looked at him thoughtfully, and saw 
to my surprise that he meant to stand by 
me. Jean collapsed into a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. | think 


she 


if she’d struck 















her senses were coming back to her, and 
she realised how shamefully she was 
giving herself away, and presently she 
looked up, her face pure white tragedy. 

“Molly dear,” she said, “I beg your 
pardon. Ill go away. Of course he 
loves you. We alllove you. You deserve 
the finest lover in the world, and—and— 
I think you have him now.” 
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with Jean, or give up this fine opportunity 
of establishing my golden reputation for 
ever and ever ? 

Here was the turning-point of my life. 
Should I, true to my nature and principles, 
stick to what I had got? Or should I 
cling to my part and climb to a still 
higher pedestal ? I gazed at them silently : 
at Jean’s beautiful misery ; at Alexander’s 

















“*He still loves you. You are still his only subject of conversation,’” 


Had I? I looked at Alexander, and 
found that I could hardly see him. I 
had a horrid cold. 

“Good-bye,” said Jean. She walked 
unsteadily across the room. Alexander 
started towards her—then drew back. 

“Wait a minute,” said I quietly. She 
stood still, and I looked steadily at her, 
and then at him. Which would be the 
worst, I wondered? ‘To give up Alexander, 
whose eyes were with his heart, which was 


obstinate but manly firmness. Was it 
worth it? Was he? No. 

So, unselfish to the end, I washed my 
hands of Alexander. “Take him back, 
Jean,” said I indifferently ; “he still loves 
you. You are still his only subject of 
conversation.” 

Jean’s eyes overflowed again. ‘“ But 
you, Molly dear—you ?” 

“Tt’s enough for me to bea sister to 
Alexander,” said I, 





MEMORIES. 


OSES red and roses rare, 
Hey for a maiden with cheeks as fair ! 

Roses yellow and roses white, 
The sparkle of eyes be my jewels to-night. 


Letters and ribbons, a tress of hair, 
Treasured in musk and lavender— 
Faded dreams of a summer night: 
Roses yellow and red and white. 
BERNARD BAGNALL. 
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THE WOMAN’S 





. ‘HERE was, in a large tenement 
house somewhere in the region 
known as the “slums,” a certain 

janitress who for years had, among other 
services to the proprietor, rendered that 
of collecting rents. After giving proof of 
absolute honesty during a long period, she 
was suddenly arrested and accused of the 
following offence. ‘To one of the tenants 
in the house she had, of her own free will, 
made a loan, As time went on and she 
was unableto collect this debt, she applied 
for the more prompt effecting of justice a 
device which, although to her it seemed 
logical and legitimate, was the cause of 
her arrest. When at the expiration of a 
term the rents were as usual paid in to 
her, she took from the dues of her debtor 
the sum that was owing her, paying her- 
self and shifting on to the shoulders of the 
proprietor the responsibility of collecting 
the money overdue. ‘This action on her 
part was accomplished in perfect inno- 
cence, nor could she understand the 
wrong she had done; she had not stolen, 
for the money she took was owing her, and 
the person she took it from was the same 
who owed it to her. Why, then, should 
she go to prison ? 

Characteristic of the woman’s sense of 
honour was this arbitrary questioning of 
justice, which no man would have essayed. 
Nor does the woman’s training upon these 
matters resemble that of the man in any 
way, and so persistent is the difference 
that it deserves consideration. We speak 


SENSE OF HONOUR. 
SOME CURIOUS ANECDOTES AND INSTANCES. 


BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST. 


intentionally of a man’s honour and a 
woman’s sevse of honour, and, though there 
is no reflection implied, the apparent 
meaning is obvious. A man’s reputa- 
tion is formed by the outside world’s 
judgment of him. The accepted opinion 
of a woman is that which her family hold 
regarding her ; her standard of conduct is 
established by her own and her family's 
interests ; and her sense of honour is con- 
sequently and inevitably subjective and 
personal rather than objective and uncon- 
ditional. Her understanding is educated 
to consider more nearly the harm any act 
will cause to herself than its effect upon 
others. ‘The fact that she defends some- 
thing more precious than life, and rarer 
than gold, develops in her an intensity of 
loyalty which is in certain cases sublime, 
although the incidents to which such 
instinctive reasoning leads are sometimes 
amusing. ... 

I once had occasion to inquire at an 
intelligence office for information regard- 
ing a servant, about whom the manageress 
gave me accounts so glowing that I 
exclaimed, ‘‘What you tell me is not 
exaggerated? ” 

She answered in the tone of self-evident 
logic: ‘‘Oh, madam, what interest would 
it be for me to lie to you? You live 
right across the street ! ” 

It is not difficult to suppose what ruses 
she might have combined for deceiving 
me had I lived in the suburbs, or beyond 
the pale where the certainty of being 
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“found out” proved an effectual re- 
striction. 

Another example of the subtle feminine 
argument I observed in the response given 
by a maid to one of my friends who had 
mislaid her purse. ‘The servant was 
emphatic in denouncing any possibility of 
having seen the pocket-book ; and fearing 
perhaps that she might fancy there was an 
undercurrent of suspicion, my friend said : 
“There was nothing in the purse, Mary.” 
To which Mary stolidly responded, 
‘‘Even so, I have not seen it.” 

In the acts of actual stealing, and in the 
other digressions which show an open 
disregard of the jaw, the masculine culprit, 
when caught, is submissive. The woman 
is rebellious to the last. Substituting her 
own ideas of what ought to be for the 
already preconceived notions of retribution, 
she looks upon the law as “ outrageous” 
or “absurd,” 

“How preposterous!” we heard two 
women exclaim at the steamship docks of 
a transatlantic line. ‘The custom-house 
officer was making his inspection, and 
having come upon these two ladies clad in 
sealskin, under a sun whose rays marked 
ninety in the shade, he had carried off the 
unseasonable garments for appraisal. 

“ Outrageous!” reiterated one of the 
women. ‘“ He had no business to ask us 
where we got our coats.” 

“No,” replied the other; “but we 
were perfect geese—we ought to have 
lied.” 

A more extreme form of this opposition 
to invincible regulations is manifested 
by the women who are actually made 
prisoners. A well-known American warder 
said to me: “I have been in prisons 
for men and in prisons for women. Dis- 
cipline in the former is child’s play com- 
pared to the latter. As soon as a man 
realises there is no use in resisting, he 
gives in. But the women, even when 
we put them in_ strait-jackets, always 
manage to extricate at least one finger 
and to agitate that in a_ rebellious 
manner ! ” 

In the matter of conduct toward hus- 
bands and consideration due to the ‘‘better 
half,” there is an especial code of honour. 
It has the stability that sanction by women 
of all countries gives it, but it does not 
resemble any code that a man would 
observe toward another man, nor which a 
woman would employ toward any human 
—except her husband. This code in- 
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cludes the right to search pockets, con- 
sult notebooks, open letters, read those 
already opened. It includes the right 
to confound household and personal 
accounts, to use on self the money 
intended by the master of the house 
for paying bills. This system is not 
frequently practised, perhaps, and less 
frequently admitted, no doubt ; yet we re- 
member one newly married woman who 
announced as a little triumph, “ When 
I buy for myself something I don’t like, I 
just sell it to the house !” 

The peculiar indulgence which the 
conjugal state seems to call for as regards 
the weaker sex in matters of honour more 
or less delicate was thus strikingly sum- 
marised by a philanthropist accustomed 
to all sorts and conditions of people. 
Among the poor whom she visited there 
was a woman who, in a fit of rage or 
jealousy, had killed a man. In relating 
to me the case, the philanthropist con- 
cluded sadly: ‘ Yes, she killed him, and 
he wasn't cven her husband /” 

The digressions from the strictest sense 
of honour are not, however, all humorous 
or all harmful in their results. Subsequent 
to a theft made in one of the poorer 
quarters of New York, the police started 
an investigation. Immediately the culprit 
gave herself up into their hands. She 
was a young working girl without parents 
or family. ‘They imprisoned her, and it 
was only some time after that her secret 
was discovered. She was innocent. 
** But,” she explained, “I was an orphan, 
alone in the world. It made no difference 
about my going to prison. Whereas the 
gitl who really stole, and whom they have 
arrested now, has a mother !” 

Other demonstrations of the loyalty 
which is a law unto itself are given 
among this class, who, from want and 
misery, are driven to crime, while some- 
thing in their souls remains as untainted 
as the blue sky that lies reflected in the 
puddle of mud. 

During a visit to Saint-Lazare, the 
famous and historic prison for women in 
Paris, we were shown the principal hall 
at a moment when the signal was given 
for recreation. The poor creatures rushed 
for the courtyard where they could be at 
liberty. One woman alone was detained 
by the Superior. She was young and 
fine-looking, and her aspect was so tragic 
that I asked what her offence had 
been, and why she was the object of an 
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especial punishment. ‘The Superior ex- 
plained : 

‘She is here for complicity in murder.” 

‘And some of the others are also, are 
they not ?” I asked. 

“Ves,” my informant continued, “ but 
if we let this girl go down to the court- 
yard she would be torn to pieces—not 
because she aided in murder, but because 
in doing so she betrayed the man she 
loved.” 

But there is still another side to the 
question, 

In critical moments, no doubt, a woman’s 
weakness is her strength. We have had 
this dramatically demonstrated in the first 
act of a justly popular American play, 
The Great Divide. Here, finding her- 
self attacked by three men, the heroine 
appeals instinctively to one of them, who 
becomes, if not altogether her protector, 
at least momentarily her rescuer from 
the other men. It was because of her 
very helplessness that she was succoured. 

A similar case in point was that of a 
brave young woman who took charge of a 
boys’ reformatory, or rather temporary 
prison, where boys were placed on arrest 
while waiting trial. She was alone, with- 
out a man guardian, day and night. 

** Aren’t you ever afraid?” I asked her. 
“Some of the boys are sixteen, and as 
strong as men.” 

She smiled. ‘Once a boy attempted 
to strike me. In an instant there were 
ten others by my side to protect me. This 
would not have been the case for a man. 
He would have to fight his own battles, 
Mine are fought for me. ‘The man would 
maintain discipline by his strength. I 
maintain it by my helplessness.” 

This very “helplessness” (and here 
comes the other side of the question), 
which is so effectual in provoking protec- 
tion where there are several men and one 
woman concerned, becomes in single com- 
bat a totally different matter. 

There are a certain number of things 
a woman can’t do, and a certain number 
she won’t do, even to protect her rights. 
When she finds that the very rescuer who 
proved so gallant in supplementing her 
weakness by his force, will, in other 
moments, when his own interests are at 
Stake, actually take advantage of this 
same weakness—then the woman becomes 
sly, cunning, underhanded if necessary. 
She has the slightly desperate feeling which 
comes with any sort of impotence. She is 
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reckless, as those are who wish to avenge 
themselves and have no power to do so, 

Looked at in this light it is apparent 
that her sense of honour grows dull through 
the course of action to which, in the effort 
to maintain her rights, she is driven, and 
this would lead us almost to the consoling 
conclusion that, in a woman’s understand- 
ing of honour, whatever flaw occurs has 
been put there by man. 

Why then is it that women so distrust 
each other ? 

The secretary of an important lawyer 
in Wall Street, who had through fifteen 
years of training and experience become 
so proficient that she was able, in certain 
cases, to answer the necessary questions 
and give the necessary advice toa client 
without consulting the lawyer himself, told 
me once, with a certain pride, of this con- 
fidence shown inher. ‘Then she added : 
“No woman will ever take my word, 
Ifa woman comes while Mr. X. is occupied 
or away, and I propose myself—not as a 
substitute—-but as an intermediary, a slight 
expression of scorn comes over the lady’s 
face, and she refuses always.” 

We have observed that, in France, all 
establishments requiring any — serious 
organisation are under masculine super- 
vision, even in such strictly feminine 
realms as dressmaking and cooking. ‘The 
grands couturiers—Worth, Doucet, Paquin 
—and the great chefs are all men. From 
America we might expect something differ- 
ent, given the training and liberal education 
our women have. Yet the manager of a 
large business concern in New York, 
where a great quantity of women are 
employed, told me that it was impossible 
to entrust the management of his affairs, 
even temporarily, toa woman, not because 
of her incapability, but because of her 
failure to inspire confidence in the other 
women of the establishment. 

‘“‘T once started,” he said, “‘on a four 
weeks’ holiday, leaving at my desk a 
woman who had been so long with us that 
she knew more in her little finger than I 
did in my whole make-up. I hadn’t got 
further than Chicago when a_ frantic 
telegram called me back. Things were 
going badly at the office. My feminine 
successor could command no authority 
whatever over the members of her own 
sex. They refused to “mind a woman!” 

At the heart of all this distrust, un- 
certainty, and seeming caprice, there 1s 
a great natural law. ‘The _ instinctive 















rebellion which the prisoner in her strait- 
jacket shows against the application of legal 
force is embarrassing, no doubt. ‘The re- 
sistance that women display in admitting 
the justice which decides against them- 
selves or those they love is unreasonable. 
Their difficulty in conceiving that judg- 
ment should be applied without regard to 
individual cases is exasperating indeed. 
But all this is no accident, no chance of 
environment, nor outcome of training. 
it is the manifestation of an instinct of 
preservation, as strong as that which 
makes us struggle for life. The man, in 
his reasonable and well-balanced character, 
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faces the world as it is. He sees things 
as they are and accepts them so. In the 
woman’s attitude there is always less 
resignation. The very violence of her 
opposition to things “‘as they are” pre- 
supposes an ideal. ‘Thus by the intensity 
of sentiment, which risks at times un- 
settling her sense of honour, the woman 
preserves those standards which carry 
man forward towards nobler and higher 
ends. Her ferocious loyalty—so trouble- 
some to justice—-and her passionate self- 
sacrifice—disapproved by reason—keep 
alive in the race the soul of man that 
dees not live by bread alone. 


THE GARDEN. 


HERE is a garden trim and neat, 
With ordered paths for careful feet, 
And dainty flowers of every kind 
To please a watchful gardener’s mind. 


Here roses blossom, white and red, 
Each in their own distinctive bed, 
And lilies yonder, pure and fair, 
Shed incense-perfume through the air. 


There, humbly, in a distant plot 
Clusters the blue Torget-me-not, 

While from their due appointed places 
The pansies raise their wistful faces. 


Within the garden’s sheltered walls, 
Never a loosened petal falls 

But swift the watchers go their round 
And every faded leaf is found. 


Set prim with box on either side, 
Neat pathways all the plots divide, 


And point so sure 


and straight a way 


It were impossible to stray. 


Oh, happy, happy bird and bee, 

Who all your little life are free, 

Since Nature gave you wings for dower, 
To flit from flower to envious flower ! 


No pathway prim can hold you fast, 
No walls so high but ye have passed ; 
And when, far off, ye fall and die, 
No watchful gardener’s there to pry. 


Oh, whisper, ere ye fly away, 

Of flowers that like the gipsies stray, 
To these gay prisoners who stand 
So wistful in their garden-land ! 


W. J. CAMERON. 
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BY CHARLES 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


: | ‘HIRTY tons of glittering gold in 
one room, and seen with a sweep 
of the eye—that was the sight 

which met my gaze when I visited the 

Bank of England a few weeks ago. ‘To 

look upon such Titanic wealth (even to 

one more or less accustomed to the daily 
jingling of gold, as I have been) is appal- 
ling. I felt awed and spoke in whispers, 
as if the very walls resented the intrusion. 

After the preliminaries of establishing 
my dona fides to the Bank official who 
escorted me, I was taken immediately to 
the bullion vaults. On my way through 
the ‘“‘yard,” the first thing that arrested 
my attention was the velvet tam-o’-shanters 
worn by the porters who handled the 
bullion. The reason, it appears, is the 
survival of an old custom, and is this: 
in the olden days when gold dust was 
traded in, the porters, by habit or design, 
perhaps, would run their fingers through 
their hair, and on reaching home at 
night would, after washinz, collect the 
rich sediment from the basin. To make 
assurance doubly sure, even under the 
present regulations, the porters are re- 
quired to leave their working clothes on 
the premises; and part of the outfit is 
the tam-o’-shanter, as furnishing less space 
for concealing thefts than any other form 
of hat known at the day when the Bank’s 
regulations were fixed. We have in- 
vented other hats since, but the Bank is 
not fond of change, and a tam-o’-shanter 
it remains. 

On reaching the vaults, I was handed 
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over to the officials there. There was 
much clanging of keys, the great iron- 
grilled gates being unlocked by two 
separate officials. Inside, arranged round 
the vault ina semi-circle, was truck upon 
truck loaded with gold bars. On each 
truck there were, perhaps, a hundred 
bars, mostly being worth £1,700 each, 
and possibly there were twenty or thirt? 
loads, this number varying, of course, with 
the Bank’s amount of reserve. Stacked in 
this same vault I saw bags of gold coin 
each containing £1,000, and more bars 
packed on shelves. Perhaps few of my 
readers have held in their hands a bar of 
gold or a bag of a thousand sovereigns, 
but I can assure them that either is an 
inconvenient thing to carry. 

In another part of the Bank is the 
directors’ vault, which is situated beneath 
the parlour, in the very centre of the 
building, as this position is considered 
the safest. ‘Ihe visitor is not shown this, 
for in it is the reserve against bank-note 
issue, and it is necessarily a very sacred 
precinct. Connected with this vault is an 
old story, though the authorities, I believe, 
will not vouch for its authenticity. It is 
said that a man once gained admittance, 
without the knowledge of the officials, 
through the medium of a disused sewer. 
He found that by raising a slab of stone 
in the floor he could, if he chose, deplete 
the Bank of its store. Fortunately he 
was honest, and wrote to the authorities 
with the information that he was prepared 
to meet them in the vault at midnight ; 














the challenge was accepted, and surely 
enough at the appointed hour the stone 
was momentarily lifted, and from under- 
neath came the mocking laugh of the 
visitor, who departed as suddenly as he 
had arrived. 

On the ground floor is the Bank 
treasury which is stored with the coin 
and notes for the bank’s ordinary business 
purposes. This is fed from the vaults 
below. The surprisingly small space 
which gold coin occupies was exemplified 
to me by a small safe, which on being 
opened disclosed £100,000 packed in 
bags of £1,000, for the use of the Bank 
of England, and it is the custom for all 
large London banks to use this quantity 
as their 
standard. In 
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sent back to the Mint, as in the case of 
gold coin. Large quantities of silver are 
not stored at the senior institution; in 
fact, it will not accept from London 
bankers more than a certain daily quantity, 
and consequently we see that in the case 
of some banks, with their numerous 
branches, they must have at times a 
surfeit of silver coin, which is sold to 
certain firms in London, who make a 
business of counting it into paper bags 
of £5, and further into canvas bags of 
#100, which are resold. Copper coin is 
treated in similar fashion. 

On giving a thought to all this wealth, 
one asks oneself how all this precious 
metal has found its way here, and how 

one can trace 





this room 
alone I was 
told that 
£, 85,000,003 
in coin and 
notes was 
stored. 


I was next 
shown the 
weighing 
room. There 
through the 
glass _—parti- 
tion the 
visitor can 
see numbers 
of machines 
which are 








its history 
from the 
source ? 

In the first 
place gold, on 
leaving the 
mines, is 
made into 
rough bars of 
various sizes, 
though few 
exceed 1,000 
oz., each mine 
making __ its 
own particu- 
lar size. It 
is then 
shipped to 
the Bank of 








worked by 
electricity. 
The jingling 
of falling coins is incessant, and here the 
officials are often required to work over- 
time. Every gold coin which comes into 
the Bank of England, either through the 
public or through the medium of London 
bankers, is weighed. Explained shortly, 
the machine is this, In a slanting groove 
is placed a quantity of gold coin which 
fall to the balance by their own weight, 
the heavy coin being thrown out on one 
side and the light on the other. The 
heavy ones are again sent into circulation, 
and the light ones tothe Mint for remelting, 
a charge being made according to weight 
for the light ones. Many of the larger 
banks possess these machines for their 
Own purposes. Silver coin which reaches 
the Bank is not weighed, the obviously 
worn ones being picked out by hand and 


Sorting sovereigns by weight. 





England, 


By this automatic process the light coins are thrown aside for re-melting. whic h, for 


purposes of 
convenience and as being in the best 
position to measure the quantity of gold 
coming into the country, consents to 
act as a distributing-centre for all pur- 
chasers. A small commission is charged 
for storage. The safe transit is covered 
by insurance, for it is unattended. 
Every precaution is taken: when on 
board ship, it is placed in a strong-room 
next the cabin of the captain, and when 
in transit by rail it is sent in steel vans 
attached to the mail trains. 

Gold is principally purchased by bullion 
brokers or gold refiners, and it is dealt 
with as an ordinary marketable com- 
modity, the price being governed by the 
rules of supply and demand. Let us now 
follow a transaction of a bullion broker 
who has bought gold from the mines. 
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From the Bank of England, who have 
been good enough to receive it fro tem., 
bullion is carted to the melters. ‘The 
bullion broker will advance to the 
mine roughly about seven-eighths of the 
face value, and the balance later, the 
percentage depending upon the usual 
quality previously received, and for this 
reason, Gold on first reaching this 
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off which is sent to the assayer, who 
gauges the exact quantity of pure gold in 
it by melting the sample with about three 
times its weight of silver and- placing the 
whole in nitric acid, which dissolves the 
silver and leaves the gold. ‘The test 
piece of pure gold extracted from the 
chip will perhaps be about the size of 
a pin’s head. ‘This is weighed in scales 





Melting gold at the refineries. 


Down into the furnace the workman plunges a long pair of tongs with rounded clasps, so as to grasp the crucible 


firmly. 
gold from the crucible into the ingot-shaped mould. 


country is impure, the bars varying in 
quality, unknown quantities of other 
metals being present, and knowing this 
as he does, he sends it to the melters and 
assayers to be tested for the percentage 
of pure gold and silver present. Arriving 
here, it is weighed, melted in black-lead 
crucibles and re-weighed, and the loss 
in the small quantity of dirt—‘‘ waste ”— 
is duly noted. 

A bar that has the appearance of being 
of good quality has a small piece chipped 


This is necessary because of its extreme weight, and the operation is also a ticklish one of pouring the molten 
‘here it is left to solidify and cool. 


which ate adjusted to weigh even a hair 
exactly. As the chipped piece of metal 
was weighed before assay, so the exact 
proportion of pure gold in the whole bar 
is worked out. In the case of an 
apparently inferior bar of gold, the process 
is slightly different. Gold mixed with 
some metals comes to the surface, and 
in others it sinks to the middle of the 
bar; and we see that the former test 
would give an unfair distribution ; there- 
fore during the process of melting, the 

















A bank porter. 


A man can only carry £8,000 at the 
most, and the weight of the load is its 
own best safeguard, for no one man 
can snatch it and vanish. 


liquid 
metal is 
thoroughly 
stirred, and 
a small 
quantity 
taken out 
to undergo 
the same 
process as 
the chip. 
The bars 
are next 
sent by the 
melters to 
the refiners, 
who extract 
all the pure 


gold and 
pure silver. 
The ac- 
count _ be- 
tween the 
bullion 
broker and 


the mine- 
owners is 
nowsettled, 
ang. i3 
based on 
the weights 


and on the percentages of gold anc 


silver found by the assayers. 


The refiners now deliver to the bullion 
broker bars of pure gold, who sells it 
either to the Bank of England, to 
foreign bankers in London, or perhaps 
ships it to the Continent or America. 
When the Bank of England is a buyer, 
it is sold when the market justifies, o1 
kept in reserve. As the senior banking 
institution is either directly or indirectly 


banker to all its kindred institutions in 
the country, and consequently 
able to feel the monetary pulse 
of the whole community, it can, 
and does, as the directors think 


fit, convert portions of the 
bullion into coin, which is 
done, of course, at the 
Mint. It may not be gener- 
ally known that private in- 
dividuals can, on taking 
gold to the Mint, have it 
coined free of charge, but in 
order of priority. No one 
ever uses the privilege, 
because all interest would 
be lost in the process, which 
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would be lengthy, seeing that his turn 
would come after that of the Bank of 
England. 

From the Mint the coin is sent back 
to the Bank to be distributed all over the 
country. ‘The bankers of London obtain 
their supplies from the senior institution 
in bags of £1,000, their cashiers going 
with a porter, or porters (for a man can 
only carry £8,000 at the most), as 
necessity arises. ‘The smaller bank will 
now weigh the coin into bags of £100, 
and, after retaining sufficient for use at 
head office, distribute the required amounts 
to its branches. A bank, as a rule, has 
its own conveyance for distribution round 
about the City, but in the cases of 
suburban offices farther afield, the cashiers 
there are in the habit of coming to the 
head office for the amounts required, and 
in the remoter parts it is dispatched by 
rail unattended, but insured. 






















The boxes on reaching their destination are smashed open 


with a hatchet. 
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It sometimes happens that bar-gold 
can only be obtained at a high price, in 
which case bullion brokers will buy foreign 


coin. There are only four countries in 
the world who will export their currency— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States of America—and in all 
cases, excepting Great Britain, every ob- 
stacle is placed in the way of its leaving 





Ingots of gold on a trolley being sent “up from the vaults for shipment. © 


the country of its birth. In dispatching 
it, it is packed in wooden, iron-bound 
boxes about eighteen inches long, nine 
inches wide, and eight inches deep, and 
a box of this size will contain 8,000 coins. 
The boxes, before starting on their 
journey, are sealed at the joints with 
four seals. On reaching this country 
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these boxes are liable to be opened and 
examined by the Customs officials for 
contraband goods; it goes duty free, the 
inferior one is taxed as a luxury. Coin is 
bought and sold by weight, and not as- 
sayed, as the proportion of gold and alloy 
in foreign coin is known. The boxes, 
on reaching their destination, are smashed 
open with a hatchet and then destroyed, 
for fear of their being 
used for fraudulent 
purposes, Very 
rarely is the coin 
melted here, but 
usually it is stored at 
the Bank of England 
as reserve gold. Sir 
Felix Schuster said 
in a recent paper on 
the gold reserve of 
this country, that our 
national reserve in 
December 1906 was 
about 33,000,000, 
while the liabilities 
at all the banks of 
the United Kingdom 
are in excess of 
£,800,0c0,0c0, He 
urged that, as the 
reserve in 1844 was 
about 414,000,000, 
the increased reserve 
was altogether inade- 
quate compared with 
the enormous growth 
of banking liabilities, 
The actual exhaus- 
tion of the bullion 
of a country is no 
mythical thing. It 
occurred in 1839 
under the free system 
of note issue, and 
national bankruptcy 
was only averted 
by a large loan of 
bullion from France. 

The ordinary client, on presenting a 
cheque at his bank, whether far or near, 
may well pause and give a thought to those 
golden coins he has received in exchange, 
for the metal of which they are made has 
been, and will remain, the predominant 
factor in the bartering of the world. 


















THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 
BY EGAN MEW. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


The specimens given here are taken from a small private collection made during the last fifteen years. 












BOUT a quarter of a century ago. only fashion, and the de /uxe work of 
the majority of people interested that country during the seventeenth and 
in the applied arts awakened to eighteenth centuries alone collected. 

the fact that English furniture holds a That catholic and fully informed con- 
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This small hall-table with carved shoulders and leopard feet is a genuine piece of the Chippendale period, 
and possibly from the famous workshop. It was in one family for some generations before copies of this class of 
thing were made. The tray above is one of an interesting period when tin was heavily lacquered in England, and 
painted with fanciful Chinese designs such as the Celestials were little likely to employ, but which still retained 
something of the balance and decorative quality of Oriental work. 





high place among the cabinet work of noisseur, M. Jacquemart, gave but scant 
the world, Within the memory of the courtesy to the great English period, but 
youngest of us, French furniture was the his attitude is no worse than that of our 
73% 
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own men of cultured taste fifty years 














finest and most ornate specimens of I wish to draw attention. 
furniture produced by or attributed to 
(not quite the same thing) such names as 
the Chippendales—their history is nebu- 


























Manwaring, 
whose chairs 
are often 
called by the 
better - known 
name of 
Chippendale ; 
of Ince and 
Mayhew, 
whose book, 
“The Univer- 
sal System of 
Household 
Furniture,” 
was engraved 
by Darby, who 
had helped 
forward the 
production of 
Thomas 
Chippendale’s 
“Director” ; 
or, perhaps, 
to Matthias 
Lock or the 
admirable 
Thomas 
Shearer, the 
Gillows, and, 
of course, the 
universally 
quoted 
brothers 
Adam, Pergo- 
lesi, Hepple- 
white, and 

























































































Sheraton, —all J 
the p ieces The small circular well-table on shaped ena com ong He is 2 
. , early and very solid piece. It is usually of an excellent colour, an 
known to is both decorative and useful, as well as still easily obtainable. ‘The 
have been by mahogany tray and tea-caddy on table are of the same period; the 


these famous caddy beneath is of later, Early Victorian, date. 
makers and 


pieces of eighteenth-century furniture is 
ago. But all this has changed, and the the department of the subject to which 


Accomplished Carpentry. 





lous, but some students of the subject Although the English oak period is 
have discovered three of them—or Robert full of interest to the student of wood- 


work, it is, 
like the pro- 
ductions of 
the compara- 
tively sophisti- 
cated ‘Tudor 
times, far too 
structural and 
architectural 
incharacter for 
the collector 
of to-day who 
would apply 
his “finds” 
to his own 
domestic uses. 
If you have a 
flat in town 
and alittle 
cottage a long 
way off in 
the country, 
the massive 
chests and 
wide Court 
cupboards, 
the dignified 
character of 
Elizabethan 
things, and, 
in fact, the 
immobile 
cum bersome- 
ness of the 
whole of the 
production of 
the oak age— 
Henry VII. to 
the Common- 
wealth—will 
not prove very 
convenient. 


designers have long since been brought Again, Stuart furniture is full of charm, 
to a price which ceases to interest any but there was never very much of it, and 
but the extremely wealthy. Notwith- the possibility of purchase becomes less 
standing this harvesting of the most and less every day. William and Mary 
valuable of the English examples, a vast un- made more fashionable the already im- 
attributed field of excellent work remains ported Dutch style, which affected English 
for the collector of smaller ambitions furniture for a century to come; but that 
but, perhaps, not less excellent taste. is a department of itself, another story 
The large quantity of admirable minor of political causes and social results. 
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From Late Anne to Early Victoria, 
During the reign of the last daughter 
of the Stuarts the English cabinet-makers 


The “ Tall-boys,” or double chest, here seen is typical of a great number still to be obtained. 
made in oak with a veneer of fine mahogany or walnut. 


dark polish. 


interesting Oriental lacquer. 
returned to Europe to be sold. 
genuine, but not so well designed as the others. 


really began to assert the excellent qualities 


which they possessed. At this time it is 
a matter of history, that our native work- 


men, as a body, were easily first in 


They add a good deal of distinction to an ordin 
tables in the foreground were at one time very fashionable, and have 
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physical strength, in sustained power and 
energy. Few could surpass them for 
thoroughness and fidelity in the per- 
formance of their undertakings, or in 


They are often 
They are usually well constructed, and take a brilliant 
room, and are very convenient, The four small 


again come into vogue. These examples are of an 


It is thought these tables were made here, shipped to Canton, decorated there, and then 
The chair shown here is of the same period as those in the first and sixth photographs, 


general rectitude and honesty. ‘Taste 
and delicacy were not their dominant 
points, but, when well guided by clever 
master-men, their manufactures were 
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peculiarly durable and admirably adjusted 
to the requirements of their own period, 
and even of our days. 

It is true some connoisseurs in the 
eighteenth century thought that the British 
craftsmen “could not make anything,” 
but that was the dilettante vanity of the 
time when to be in love with foreign art, 
especially Italian, was the hall-mark of 
fashionable culture. As regards furniture, 
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We buy her chairs, 
Her china blue, 
Her red-brick squares 
We build anew; 
But ah! we rue, 

When all is said, 
The tale o’er true, 
Queen Anne is dead ! 


For hers was the beginning of the general 


period of splendid workmanship and fine, 
yet simple, design. 

















Among bedroom chests of drawers there are none more useful than those of a Sheraton 


character. 


The bow-fronted one shown here retains the fine original appearance of the woods, and 
is excellently made as regards its ‘‘ business” portions, 
cabinet work of its class; such glasses are still within the reach of all collectors, 


The small glass above is a perfect piece ot 
A few years 


ago the chairs here shown were called eighteenth-century cottage mahogany ; such are now boldly 


styled ‘‘ Chippendale.” 


The first title rather belittled their value, the second overstates their claim ; 


but still, when collected in sets of eight, they are comfortable and useful and pleasant to the eye, 


and are also to be found at reasonable prices, 


at least, there is a solidity, a reserve, a 
dignity about the least costly English 
productions far superior to that of all 
Continental makes, 

The loose work which the Dutch and 
French were content to put into every- 
thing but the very finest pieces of their 
furniture de /uxe was unknown to the 
simple British workman of those far-off 
days, and thus the period of Anne has 
become famous to all interested in this 
branch of applied art. 


Almost all the articles of furniture in 
use from, shall one say, 1710 down to 
the time of utter decadence, about 1840, 
are as useful to-day as when they left the 
skilled hands that fashioned them. 


Many Pieces still obtainable. 

The lighter style of Georgian four-post 
bedsteads, at one time considered in- 
hygienic, are now reconstructed with all 
the comfort and convenience for which 
our age is famous, united to the charm 
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of the early days of the mahogany period. I think—with avidity. Such tables, book- 
The double chests of drawers, or “Tall- cases, trays, tea-caddies, boxes and the 
boys,” as they are now called, that like shown in the photographs, are still 
were then coming into vogue are found to be found on all sides. The chests 

















From left to right are seen a small table with three drawers and tapering legs of the Sheraton 
style and period, and above a convenient nest of drawers of same time. ‘The bureau and bookcase 
is rather late in the period of good furniture. The doors have been ‘‘ restored” by placing sheet-glass 
where shaped mouldings and small panes should be, but the piece remains useful and decorative, and 
still easy to find. ‘Ihe characteristic ‘‘ Chippendale” chair in the foreground has also been indifferently 
restored, the arms being out of proportion to the seat and back. Such mistakes might be looked 
for when a purchase is about to be made, and an imperfect piece avoided. 


useful and decorative to-day ; the chairs, of drawers of the eighteenth century are 
such as those shown in the first, third, — still to be bought for little more than the 
and sixth illustrations of Queen Anne’s _ now excellent copies. They often require 
time (page 737), have been collected repair, it is true, and that operation runs 
and copied—first by William Morris, into money, but at the present time the 
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total cost is reasonable, and the value is 
always a slightly rising quantity. The 
splendidly made wash-handstands and 
shaving-tables of the mid-mahogany days 
can most conveniently be adapted to 
the somewhat different uses of to-day. 
Almost all the furniture of the bedroom 
in this period, when good taste reigned 
and cheapness was not the sole desider- 
atum, is still to be obtained. In regard 
to other rooms, the tables suitable for the 
dining-room, the library, drawing-rooms 
of all kinds, are still to be found in 
abundance when sought. Not, perhaps, 
as I have said, the most delightful pieces, 
the costly satin-wood examples, the fine, 
undoubted Chippendale pieces, the 
Hepplewhite sets, or the authentic Adam 
suites; but furniture quite as interesting, 
if not as splendid, is still in the open 
markets. Many are the cabinets for 
china, or the bookcases with shaped and 
glazed doors that are still to be found, 
bureaux and card-tables, ‘‘ dumb waiters,” 
coffee-tables, and the interesting sets of 
four or five small tables such as are here 
illustrated, and sideboards, corner and 
other cupboards, and the many charming 
inventions of the eighteenth century in 
regard to sofas, chairs, settees, window- 
seats, footstools, screens, and writing- 
tables with screens, and hundreds of trays, 
shelves, presses, and so forth—all as useful 
to-day as when they were originally and 
admirably made. 


Frauds that Flatter to Deceive. 


As with other branches of collecting, 
in the world of old furniture are many 
frauds. Exemplary efforts, in a bad 
cause, are made by a certain class of 
tradesmen to fill the long-felt want of 
the collector. French eighteenth-century 
pieces are particularly popular with these 
obliging gentry, but our own oak period 
has provided a cause for enormous imita- 
tive effort. So deeply have these spurious 
examples of the oak age penetrated 
domestic life that one might almost say 
there is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 


but has one new-old chair. Oak, how- 
ever, we can leave for the moment. 
Although the mahogany age of the 


eighteenth century does not lend itself 
quite so easily to this sort of fraud, it 
has vulnerable points in plenty. Modern 
machinery reproduces the old work very 
cleverly. The name of Chippendale 
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covers as many sins as charity, and 
Sheraton is attached to satin-wood of a 
character which that now highly appre- 
ciated designer—it is said he never made 
a piece of furniture—would have laughed 
to scorn. The most frequent frauds are, 
of course, when a piece of modern make 
and modern wood is sold as an antique ; 
but no real collector would fear that trap, 
for machinery has altered the character 
of the production, and the nature of the 
material is totally different. The large 
demand of late years for dressers—once 
used in kitchens and the living-rooms of 
farm-houses, and now transformed into 
drawing-room pieces—arealmost invariably 
more or less made up to suit a somewhat 
uninformed taste. In the old ones the 
back is always open to the wall, in those 
which you now see offered on all sides 
the back has been filled in with modern 
wood; but, of course, there are many 
more serious “fakes” of the dresser 
than merely boarding in the back, 


Furniture that was Never New. 


Sometimes the maker of pseudo-antique 
furniture is so carried away by en- 
thusiasm for this cunning art that he 
invents actual pieces and gives them a 
more or less convincing Georgian name. 
Into such a category come many con- 
venient cabinets which contain a strange 
mixture of styles, but possess, at the 
same time, an old-world air and some- 
thing of the colour and darkness of age 
without, of course, any of the charm and 
pleasant proportions and enduring beauty 
of the original piece. A more elegant 
and mysterious specimen of this sort of 
invention than the many cabinets, is a 
graceful article which is generally called 
a “patch-stand.” ‘There is something de- 
lightfully suggestive of Augustan days 
in this name. One sees, in imagination, 
this delicate little piece of furniture con- 
stantly used by charming ladies— 

In tea-cup times of hood and hoop 
Or when the patch was worn, 


But alas for the rarity of human charity 
in these matters! It has been pointed 
out that the “patch-stand” is the Mrs. 
Harris of eighteenth-century furniture ; 
there never was such a thing when Queen 
Anne reigned, or after. It is the m- 
genious cabinet-maker of to-day who 
has given to an airy nothing a_ local 
habitation and a name. And yet, like 
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all the pieces that are called old but are 
new inventions, it is not of imagination 
all compact. Its form is based on some 
old design, probably some pretty but 
exiguous Louis XV. washstand. The 
“patch-stand,” however, is extremely 
likely to attract the modern buyer. It 
is, in fact, just the sort of piece that 


veneer and re-covered with satin-wood— 
not so beautiful as the old sort—but 
carefully coloured to imitate it. Thus 
another eighteenth-century piece which 
never existed—the antique satin-wood 
bureau—is now in our midst. Lately I 
have seen quite a number of other 
specimens that were, as who should say, 




















Shows an eighteenth-century hanging mirror of a style which is very useful and decorative in 
modern rooms. ‘This one is in perfect condition ; many are, however, now made-up, and some old 


ones re-decorated with inlay of modern production. 


The chairs are good examples of a well-known 


Early Georgian or Queen Anne pattern, which is always worth collecting. ‘The cupboard, about 
150 years old, has no especial quality except convenience and pleasing colour and proportion. 


a lady of taste, not too well informed, 
would like to have in her room to hold 
a bowl of roses or fot-pourri. 

The modern demand for convenient 
early eighteenth-century bureaux combined 
with the fashion for late eighteenth- 
century satin-wood has, I have heard, led 
to many old and worn bureaux of Queen 
Anne being stripped of their walnut 


born old. Stools and chairs with the 
stretcher between the legs worn down by 
feet that were never yet on land or sea ; 
cane seats and backs prematurely aged 
by the hand of an even quicker chemist 
than the years; material coverings of 
silk-velvet and damask that came thread- 
bare into the world; panels darkened 
and matured by art ; and painted pieces 
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that have apparently aged on the journey 
from their birthplace in the East End of 
the town to their temporary homes in 
the West. But such examples carry with 
them a spurious air easily detected by 
the collector of taste, 


A Test or Two. 


The nature of the mahogany used in 
Chippendale’s period, as compared with the 
more recent wood, will show a standard 
by which to judge something of the date 
of production. The grain is different, 
and, especially, the weight is much heavier 
in the old. Bad restorers put new wood 
into old pieces, and both are spoilt. 
But the wise restore with the mahogany 
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but the work had been done by an artist 
—no doubt at great cost—and in such 
a case there is nothing much to choose 
between the originals and the restored. 
In buying old furniture flank move- 
ments are frequently valuable tactics, 
All chests and bookcases and bureaux 
should be examined from behind, all 
chairs and tables reversed: their secrets 
are frequently laid bare by this simple 
means. When you purchase, do so in 
broad daylight, if possible, and without 
hurry. Go into the byways, if you will, 
but go fully armed, and remember that 
the people with whom you propose to 
deal are mostly old hands at the business 
and will not sell at a loss—whatever they 





This shows the detail of the design of one of the tops of the series of small tables, Each 
one is excellently drawn in gold on the black lacquer, and while being in the same character as 
each of the others, contains different figures and depicts a different incident in the life of a fashion- 


able Chinese house-party of the period, 


of the period. Antique broken pieces, 
old bedsteads, doors, panelling, and many 
other articles of furniture, provide the 
right material. I have been shown six 
Chippendale chairs which I had seen 
a few months before as three very genuine 
but broken examples and one perfect 
chair. I was asked to say which were 
the originals, which the copies. Closely 
as I examined, there was no sign of any- 
thing but wise restoration. I weighted 
them, hoping to find new wood. I sub- 
mitted them to every sense and test. I 
declared them all to be copies, but in 


every way as good as the originals, As- 


a matter of fact, all the four originals had 
been taken to pieces and parts of the old 
introduced into each of the six chairs ; 


may chance to say. If the price is very 
attractive, be particularly careful as to the 
quality of the piece. Painted and inlaid 
furniture of the school of Sheraton is 
greatly copied, and only detected by close 
observation. False inlays, sham painted 
panels, veneers that will not bear the 
stress of use, gwoods that are new, are 
among the things to avoid. One could 
point to a thousand and one trifles to 
look out for, but a quick and remembering 
eye, a sense of touch, and the natural 
inclination and intuition which belong to 
all people sufficiently interested in old 
furniture to collect it, will be wise guides 
through the sometimes cunningly inviting 
booths that fill the “antique furniture” 
departments of Vanity Fair. 
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| N the Five Towns the following history 
is related by those who know it as 
something sidesplittingly funny—as 
one of the best jokes that ever occurred 
in a district devoted to jokes. 

It began in the little house of Mrs. 
Carpole, up at Bleakridge, on the hill 
between Bursley and Hanbridge. Mrs. 
Carpole was the second Mrs. Carpole, 
and her husband was dead. She had a 
stepson, Horace, and a son of her own, 
Sidney. Horace is the hero, or the 
villain, of the history. On the day when 
the unfortunate affair began he was 
nineteen years old, and a model youth. 
Not only was he getting on in business, 
not only did he give half his evenings to 
the study of the chemistry of pottery 
and the other half to various secretary- 
ships in connection with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel and Sunday-school, 
not only did he save money, not only 
was he a comfort to his stepmother and a 
sort of uncle to Sidney, not only was he 
an early riser, a total abstainer, a non- 
smoker, and a _ good listener; but, in 
addition to the practice of these manifold 
and rare virtues, he found time, even at 
that tender age, to pay his tailor’s bill 
promptly and to fold his trousers in the 
same crease every night—so that he 
always looked neat and dignified. Strange 
to say, he made no friends. Perhaps he 
was just a thought too perfect, or perhaps 
it was to the dull, unsmiling heaviness 
of his somewhat flat features. 

Sidney was. quite a different story. 
Sidney, to use his mother’s phrase, was a 
little jockey. His years were then eight. 
Fair-haired and blue-eyed, as most little 
jockeys are, he had a smile and a scowl 
that were equally effectivésin tyrannising 
over both his mother and Horace, and he 
was beloved by everybody. Women 
turned to look at him in the street. 
Unhappily, his health was not good. He 
was afflicted by a slight deafness, which, 
however, the doctor said he would grow 
out of; the doctor predicted for him a 
lusty manhood. In the meantime, he 
caught every disease that happened to be 
about, and nearly died of each one. His 
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latest acquisition had been scarlet fever. 
Now one afternoon, after he had “peeled” 
and his room had been disinfected, and 
he was beginning to walk again, Horace 
came home and decided that Sidney 
should be brought downstairs for tea as a 
treat, to celebrate his convalescence, and 
that he, Horace, would carry him down- 
stairs. Mrs. Carpole was delighted with 
the idea, and Sidney also, except that 
Sidney did not want to be carried down- 
stairs—he wanted to walk down. 

“T think it will be better for him to 
walk, Horace dear,” said Mrs. Carpole, 
in her thin, plaintive voice. ‘“‘He can, 
quite well. And you know how clumsy 
you are. Supposing you were to fall!” 

Horace, nevertheless, in pursuance of 
his programme of being uncle to Sidney, 
was determined to carry Sidney. And 
carry Sidney he did, despite warnings and 
kickings. At least he carried him as far 
as the turn in the steep stairs, at which 
point he fell, just as his stepmother had 
feared, and Sidney with him. The half- 
brothers arrived on the ground floor in 
company, but Horace, with his eleven 
stone two, was on top, and the poor 
suffering little convalescent lay moveless 
and insensible. 

There were no bruises on the boy, not a 
mark, and in a couple of hours he seemed 
to be perfectly himself. Horace breathed 
again, and thanked Heaven it was no 
worse. His gratitude to Heaven was, 
however, slightly premature, for in the 
black middle of the night poor Sidney 
was seized with excruciating pains in the 
head, and the doctor lost four hours’ 
sleep. ‘These pains returned at intervals 
of a few days, and naturally the child’s 
convalescence was _ retarded. Then 
Horace said that Mrs, Carpole should 
take Sidney to Buxton for a fortnight, 
and he paid all the expenses of the trip 
out of his savings. He was desolated, 
utterly stricken ; he said he should never 
forgive himself. Sidney improved, slowly. 

After several months, during which 
Horace had given up all his limited spare 
time to the superintendence of the child’s 
first steps in knowledge, Sidney was 
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judged to be sufficiently strong to go to 
school, and it was arranged that he should 
attend the Endowed School at the Wedg- 
wood Institution. Horace accompanied 
him thither on the opening day of the 
term—it was an inclement morning in 
January—and left the young delicate 
sprig, apparently joyous and content, to 
the care of his masters and the mercy 
of his companions. But Sidney came 
home for dinner weeping—weeping in 
spite of his new mortarboard cap, his new 
satchel, 
his new 
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obstinacy too! He dropped the little 
darling in spite of warnings and protests, 
and then fell on the top of him. Of 
course, he didn’t do it on _ purpose, 
but——” 

School being impossible for him, Sidney 
had intermittent instruction from _pro- 
fessors of both sexes at home. But he 
learnt practically nothing except the 
banjo. Horace had to buy him a banjo: 
it cost the best part of a ten-pound note ; 
still, Horace could do no less. Sidney’s 

stature 





grew 
box of rapidly ; 
com - 3 4 
passesand general 
his new health 
books. certainly 
His mo- improved, 
ther kept yet not 
him at com - 
home in pletely ; 
the after- he always 
noon, and heed. @ 
by the fragile, 
evening interest- 
another ing air. 
of those M o re- 
terrible over, his 
attacks deafness 
hadsuper- did not 
vened. dis - 
The doc- appear: 
tor and there 
Horace were 0c- 
and Mrs, casions 
Carpole when it 
once more was ex- 
lost much tremely 
precious p t'- 
Bleep. nounced. 
The mys- “The half-brothers arrived on the ground floor in company." Andhe 
terious was never 
malady continued. School was out of the quite safe from those attacks in the head. 
question. He spent a month or six weeks each year 


And when Sidney took the air, in 
charge of his mother, everybody stopped 
to sympathise with him and to stroke his 
curls and call him a poor dear, and 
also to commiserate Mrs. Carpole. As for 
Horace, Bursley tried to feel sorry for 
Horace, but it only succeeded in showing 
Horace that it was hiding a sentiment of 
indignation against him. Each friendly 
face as it passed Horace in the street 
said, without words, ‘‘There goes the 
youth who probably ruined his young 
step-brother’s life. And through sheer 





in the expensive bracing atmosphere of 
some seaside resort, and altogether he 
was decidedly a heavy drain on Horace’s 
resources. People were aware of this, 
and they said that Horace ought to be 
happy that he was in a position to spend 
money freely on his poor brother. Had 
not the doctor predicted, before the 
catastrophe due to Horace’s culpable 
negligence, that Sidney would grow into 
a strong man, and that his deafness would 
leave him? The truth was, one never 
knew the end of those accidents in in- 

















fancy! Further, was not Sidney’s sad 
condition slowly killing his mother? 
And, as a fact, Mrs. Carpole did die. 
She died of a quinsy, doubtless aggra- 
vated by Sidney’s sad condition. 

Not long afterwards Horace came into 
a small fortune from his maternal grand- 
father. But poor Sidney did not come 
into any fortune, and people somehow 
illogically inferred that Horace had not 
behaved quite nicely in coming into a 
fortune while his suffering invalid brother, 
whom he had so deeply harmed, came 
into nothing. Even Horace had com- 
punctions due to the visitations of a 
similar idea. And with part of the 
fortune he bought a house with a large 
garden up at ‘Toft End, the highest 
hill of the hilly Five Towns, so that 
Sidney might have the benefit of the 
air. He also engaged a_ housekeeper 
and servants. With the remainder .of 
the fortune he obtained a_ partnership 
in the firm of earthenware manufacturers 
for whom he had been acting as highly- 
paid manager. 

Sidney reached the age of eighteen, 
and was most effective to look upon, 
his bright hair being still curly, and his 
eyes a wondrous blue, and his form 
elegant; and the question of Sidney’s 
future arose. His health was steadily 
on the up grade. ‘The deafness had 
quite disappeared. He had inclinations 
towards art, and had already amused 
himself by painting some beautiful vases. 
So it was settled that he should enter 
Horace’s works on the art side, with a 
view to becoming, ultimately, art director. 
Horace gave him three pounds a week, 
in order that he might feel perfectly 
independent, and, to the same end, 
Sidney paid Horace seven-and-sixpence 
a week for board and lodging. But the 
change of life upset the youth’s health 
again. After only two visits to the works 
he had a grave recurrence of the head- 
attacks, and he was solemnly exhorted 
not to apply himself too closely to 
business. He therefore took several 
half-holidays a week, and sometimes a 
whole one. And even when he put in 
one of his full days he would arrive at 
the works three hours after Horace, and 
restore the balance by leaving an hour 
earlier. The entire town watched over 
him, as a mother watches over a son, 


She was a nice girl: the nicest girl 
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that Horace had ever met with, because 
her charming niceness included a faculty 
of being really serious about serious 
things—and yet she could be deliciously 
gay. In short, she was a revelation to 
Horace. And her name was Ella, and 
she had come one year to spend some 
weeks with Mrs. Penkethman, the widowed 
headmistress of the Wesleyan Day School, 
who was her cousin, Mrs. Penkethman 
and Ella had been holidaying together in 
France ; their arrival in Bursley naturally 
coincided with the reopening of the 
school in August for the autumn term. 

Now at this period Horace was rather 
lonely in his large house and garden ; 
for Sidney, in pursuit of heaith, had gone 
off on a six weeks’ cruise round Holland, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, in one of 
those Atlantic liners which become in 
their old age ‘‘ steam-yachts,” with fine 
names apt to lead to confusion with the 
private yacht of the Tsar of Russia. 
Horace had offered him the trip, and 
Horace was also paying his weekly 
salary as usual, 

So Horace, who had always been 
friendly with Mrs. Penkethman, grew 
now more than ever friendly with Mrs. 
Penkethman. And Mrs. Penkethman 
and Ella were inseparable. ‘The few 
aristocrats left in Bursley in September 
remarked that Horace knew what he 
was about, as it was notorious that: Ella 
had the most solid expectations, But 
as a matter of fact Horace did not know 
what he was about, and he never once 
thought of Ella’s expectations. He was 
simply, as they say in Bursley, knocked 
silly by Ella. He honestly imagined her 
to be the wonderfullest woman on the 
earth’s surface, with her dark eyes and 
her expressive sympathetic gestures, and 
her alternations of seriousness and gaiety. 

And one Saturday afternoon, the season 
being late September, Horace actually 
got those two women up to tea in his 
house and garden. He had not dared 
to dream of such bliss. They came 
extra-specially dressed — visions, _ lilies 
of the field. And as the day was 
quite warm, tea was served in_ the 
garden, and everybody admired the 
view; and there was no restraint, no 
awkwardness. In particular Ella talked 
with an ease and a distinction that en- 
chanted Horace, and almost made him 
talk with ease and distinction too. He 
said to himself that, seeing he had only 
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known her a month, he was getting on 
amazingly. He said to himself that his 
good luck passed belief. 

Then there was a sound of cab wheels 
on the other side of the garden wall, and 
presently Horace heard the housekeeper 
complimenting Sidney on his good looks 
and Sidney asking the housekeeper to 
lend him three shillings to pay the cab- 
man. The golden youth had returned 
without the slightest warning from his 
cruise. ‘The tea trio, at the lower end of 
the garden, saw him standing in the porch, 
tanned, curly, graceful, and young. 
Horace half rose, and then sat down 
again. Ella stared hard. 

‘“That must be your brother,” she 

said. 
* “Ves, that’s Sid,” Horace answered ; 
and then, calling out loudly: ‘Come 
down here, Sid, and tell them to bring 
another cup and saucer.” 

“Right you are, old man,” Sidney 
shouted. ‘You see I’m back. What! 
Mrs. Penkethman, is that you?” He 
came down the central path of the garden 
like a Narcissus. 

**He does look delicate,” said Ella 
under her breath to Horace. Tears came 
to her eyes. 

These were nearly the last words that 
Ella spoke to Horace that afternoon. 
The introduction was made, and Sidney 
slipped into the party as comfostably as 
he slipped into everything, like a candle 
slipping into a socket. But nevertheless 
Ella talked no more. She just stared at 
Sidney, and listened to him. Horace 
was proud that Sidney had made such an 
impression on her ; he was glad that she 
showed no aversion to Sidney, because, 
in the event of Horace’s marriage, where 
would Sidney live, if not with Horace and 
Horace’s wife ? Still, he could have wished 
that Ella would continue to display her 
conversational powers. 

Presently, Sidney lighted a cigarette. 
He was of those young men whose delicate 
mouths seem to have been fashioned for 
the nice conduct of a cigarette. And he 
had a way of blowing out the smoke that 
secretly ravished every feminine beholder. 
Horace still held to his boyhood’s prin- 
ciples : but he envied Sidney a little. 

At the conclusion of the festivity these 
two women naturally could not be per- 
mitted to walk home alone. And, natu- 
rally, also, the four could not walk abreast 
on the narrow pavements. Horace went 
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Mrs. 


Penkethman. He was 


with 
mad with anxiety to appropriate Ella, 


first 


but he dared not. It would not have 
been quite correct; it would have been, 
as they say in Bursley, too thick. Besides, 
there was the question of age. Horace 
was over thirty, and Mrs. Penkethman 
was also—over thirty ; whereas Sidney 
was twenty-one, and so was Ella. Hence 
Sidney walked behind with Ella, and the 
procession started in silence. Horace 
did not look round too often—that would 
not have been quite proper—but whenever 
he did look round the other couple had 
lagged farther and farther behind. 


The wedding cost Horace a large sum 
of money. You see, he could not do less 
than behave handsomely by the bride, 
owing to his notorious admiration for her ; 
and of course the bridegroom needed 
setting up. Horace practically furnished 
their home for them out of his own pocket ; 
it was not to be expected that Sidney 
should have resources. Further, Sidney 
as a single man, paying seven-and-six a 
week for board and lodging, could no 
doubt struggle along upon three pounds 
weekly. But Sidney as a husband, with 
the nicest girl in the world to take care 
of, and house rent to pay, could not 
possibly perform the same feat. Although 
he did no more work at the manufactory 
—Horace could not have been so un- 
brotherly as to demand it—Horace paid 
him eight pounds a week instead of 
three. 

And the affair cost Horace a good deal 
besides money. But what could Horace 
do? He decidedly would not have 
wished to wreck the happiness of two 
young and beautiful lives, even had he 
possessed the power to do so, And he 
did not possess the power. ‘Those two 
did not consult Horace before falling 
in love. They merely fell in love, and 
there was an end of it—and an end of 
Horace, too! Horace had tosuffer. He 
did suffer. 

Perhaps it was for his highest welfare 
that other matters came to monopolise 
his mind. One sorrow drives out another. 
If you sit on a pin you are apt to 
forget that you have the toothache. ‘The 
earthenware manufactory was not going 
well. Plenty of business was being done, 
but not at the right prices. Crushed 
between the upper and nether millstones 
of the McKinley ‘Tariff and German 














competition, Horace, in company with 
other manutacturers, was breathing out 
his life’s blood in the shape of capital. 
The truth was that he had never had 
enough capital. He had heavily mortgaged 
the house at Toft End in order to 
purchase his partners’ shares in the 
business and have the whole undertaking 
to himself, and he profoundly regretted it. 
He needed every penny that he could 
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“Presently Sidney lighted a cigarette.” 


collect ; the strictest economy was necessary 
if he meant to survive the struggle. And 
here he was paying eight pounds a week 
to a personage purely ornamental, after 
having squandered hundreds in rendering 
that personage comfortable! ‘The situa- 
tion was dreadful. 

Then Ella’s expectations were realised. 
Sidney and she had some twenty thousand 
pounds to play with. And they played 
the most agreeable games. But not in 
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Bursley. No. They left Horace in Bursley 
and went to Llandudno for a_ spell. 
Horace envied them, but he saw them 
off at the station as an elder brother 
should, and tipped the porters. 

Certainly he was relieved of the formality 
of paying eight pounds a week to his 
brother, But this did not help him much. 
The sad fact was that “ things” (by which 
is meant fate, circumstances, credit, and so 


on) had gone too far. It was no longer 
a question of eight pounds a week ; it 
was a question of final ruin. 

Surely he might have borrowed money 
from Sidney? Sidney had no money ; 
the money was Ella’s, and Horace could 
not have brought himself to borrow 
money from a woman—from Ella, from 
a heavenly creature who always had a 
soothing, sympathetic word for him. That 
would have been to take advantage of 
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Ella. No, if you suggest such a thing, 
you do not know Horace. 

I stated in the beginning that he had 
no faults. He was therefore absolutely 
honest. And he called his creditors to- 
gether while he could yet pay them twenty 
shillings in the pound. It was a noble 
act, rare enough in the Five ‘Towns and 
in other parts of England. But he received 
no praise for it. 

Having settled his affairs in this hum- 
drum, idiotic manner, Horace took a third- 
class return to Llandudno. Sidney and 
Ella were staying at the Hydro with the 
strange Welsh name, and he found Sidney 
lolling on the sunshiny beach in front of 
the Hydro discoursing on the banjo to 
himself. When asked where his wife was, 
Sidney replied that she was lying down, 
and was obliged to rest as much as 
possible. 

Horace, ashamed to _ trouble this 
domestic idyll, related his misfortunes as 
airily as he could. 

And Sidney said he was awfully sorry, 
and had no notion how matters stood, 
and could he do anything for Horace ? 
If so, Horace might—— 

“No,” said Horace. “I’m all right. 
I’ve very fortunately got an excellent 
place as manager in a big new manu- 
factory in Germany.” (This is how we 
deal with German competition in the 
Five Towns.) 

‘Germany ? ” cried Sidney. 

“Yes,” said Horace ; “and I start the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said Sidney, 
you'll stay the night.” 

“Thanks,” said Horace, “ you’re very 
kind. I will.” 

So they went into the Hydro together, 
Sidney caressing his wonderful new pearl- 
inlaid banjo; and Horace talked in low 
tones to Ella as she lay on the sofa. He 
convinced Ella that his departure to 
Germany was the one thing he had 
desired all his life, because it was not 
good that Ella should be startled, 
shocked, or grieved. 

They dined well. 

But in the night Sidney had a recur- 
rence of his old illness—a bad attack ; 
and Horace sat up through dark hours, 
fetched the doctor, and bought things at 
the chemist’s. ‘Towards morning Sidney 
was better. And Horace, standing near 
the bed, gazed at his step-brother and 
tried in his stupid way to read the secrets 
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beneath that curly hair. But he had no 
success. He caught himself calculating 
how much Sidney had cost him, at 
periods of his career when he could ill 
spare money; and, having caught him- 
self, he was angry with himself for such 
baseness. At eight o’clock he ventured 
to knock at Ella’s door and explain to 
her that Sidney had not been quite well. 
She had passed a peaceful night, for he 
had, of course, refrained from disturbing 
her. 

He was not quite sure whether Sidney 
had meant him to stay at the Hydro as 
his guest, so he demanded a bill, paid it, 
said good-bye, and left for Bonn-on-the- 
Rhine. 

A few months later Horace’s house 
and garden at Toft End were put up 
to auction by arrangement with his 
mortgagee and his trade-creditors. And 
Sidney was struck with the idea of 
buying the place. The impression was 
that it would go cheap. Sidney said it 
would be a pity to let the abode pass out 
of the family. Ella said that the idea of 
buying it was a charming one, because 
in the garden it was that she had first 
met her Sidney. So the place was duly 
bought, and Sidney and Ella went to live 
there. 

Several years elapsed. 

Then one day little Horace was 
informed that his uncle Horace, whom he 
had never seen, was coming to the house 
on a visit, and that he must be a good 
boy, and polite to his uncle, and all the 
usual sort of thing. 

And in effect Horace the elder did 
arrive in the afternoon. He found no 
one to meet him at the station, or at the 
garden gate of the pleasaunce that had 
once been his, or even at the front door. 
A pert parlourmaid told him that her 
master and mistress were upstairs in the 
nursery, and that he was requested to go 
up. And he went up, and to be sure 
Sidney met him at the top of the stairs, 
banjo in hand, cigarette in mouth, smiling, 
easy and elegant as usual—not a trace of 
physical weakness in his face or form. 
And Horace was jocularly ushered into 
the nursery and introduced to his nephew. 
Ella had changed. She was no _ longer 
slim, and no longer gay and serious by 
turns, She narrowly missed being stout, 
and she was continuously gay, like 
Sidney. The child was also gay. Every- 











body was glad to see Horace, but nobody 
seemed deeply interested in Horace’s 
affairs. As a fact he had done rather 
well in Germany, and had now come 
back to England in order to assume a 
working partnership in a small pottery 
concern at Hanbridge. He was virtually 
beginning life afresh. But what concerned 
Sidney and Ella was themselves and their 
offspring. They talked incessantly about 
the infinitesimal details of their daily 
existence, and the alterations which they 
had made, or meant to make, in the house 
and garden. And occasionally Sidney 
thrummed a tune on the banjo to amuse 
the infant. Horace had expected them 
to be curious about Germany and his 
life in Germany. But not a bit! He 
might have come in from the next street 
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and left them only yesterday, for all the 
curiosity they exhibited. 

“Shall we go down to the draw- 
ing room and have tea, eh?” said 
Ella. 

“ Yes, let’s go and kill the fatted calf,” 
said Sidney. 

And strangely enough, inexplicably 
enough, Horace did feel like a 
prodigal. 

Sidney went off with the precious banjo, 
and Ella picked up sundry belongings 
without which she never travelled about 
the house. 

“You carry me downstairs, unky ?” the 
little nephew suggested, with an appealing 
glance at his new uncle. 

“No” said Horace, “I’m dashed if I 
do!” 


JUNE. 


+ pe of light in the branches, 


Thrillings of joy in the air, 


Children’s wee feet in the grasses, 


Buttercups there. 


Sky a blue rapturous glory, 


Spread over upspringing flowers, 


Tender green on the hoary, 


Stoic, old oaks—this love-story, 


Sweet—is it ours ? 


Shout, little children, at play, 


Carol, dear birds, on the spray, 


Listen, my heart, and be gay. 


What though there cometh December ? 


Let me fling sadness away— 


Laugh, and be glad, and remember 


June is to-day. 





SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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ATURALLY there are not many 
of his kind left ; but his forebears 
were probably working on the 


land hereabout before the battle of 
Hastings. 


He is eighty-six years of age, and still 
good for a day’s work at his own pace. 
Younger men in the village—say those of 
sixty or thereabouts—laugh knowingly, 
and more than hint that he owes his 
present vitality to the exceptional care he 
has taken never to overwork himself. 
Not that he is lazy, far from it: but long 
before the days of trade unions, in his 
curious, cunning way, he knew exactly 
how much work he cared to put in for a 
given wage, and it is very doubtful that 
any of the several masters he has seen 
underground ever got more out of him. 

Although suspicious to a degree almost 
unthinkable, he has many qualities of 
character, independence, and thrift that 
are admirable: still, he has never been 
known to give anything away, with one 
exception. In a moment of weakness he 
presented an off-shoot from a favourite 
plum-tree he owns to the farmer’s wife, 
and placed it in her garden. Years have 
passed, but it has not yet blossomed. 

Economy and pigs are his passions, and 
in cultivating both he is reported to have 
saved quite a “ bit,” hidden away in some 
hole in his cottage, not even his daughter 
knows where. A nail ora piece of iron 
dug up by him while at work is carefully 
put aside and carried home. The small 
potatoes must always be eaten first, and 
to this day it is a trial for him to cut a 
cabbage from his own garden. 

One of the grudges still borne against 
him by his fellows is the fact that when 
a young man with a growing family he 
could rarely bring himself to cut the 
Sunday dinner from the side of bacon 
kept on the rafters of his cottage during 
the winter, until the meat showed un- 
mistakable signs of rotting. His clothes 
have served him some forty years or 
more, and the wrinkles in- his breeches 


are as set, in spite of many washings, as 
those in his cunning old face. 

Deafness is his chief infirmity, though 
he can be quick enough to detect the 
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magic word “ beer” if there is any to be 
distributed free of cost. He does not 
smoke : tobacco was too expensive a luxury 
in his youth for him to acquire the 
vice. His eyesight is truly wonderful: 
nothing that passes seems to escape it. 
For accomplishments, he can read a little 
in print, and reckon up the price per 
“score” with skill, but his fingers are 
too stiff for writing. 

He is a Radical in politics, and for long 
supported the chapel so far as he attended 
to his spiritual welfare at all; but of late 
for some reason he has professed allegi- 
ance to the Church as well. 

He has a brother an ex-estate carpenter 
and woodman, near as ancient as himself, 
and quite as hale--indeed, he appears to 
be impervious to weather though subject 
to gout—but of a far different tempera- 
ment. As cunning perhaps, but a genial, 
careless person with a reputation for rustic 
wit, and a talent for singing songs com- 
bined with an enviable thirst. He is 
popular and known as “the mayor.” 

“The mayor” is more or less in the 
hands of his wife, a very respectable old 
lady with a practical, managing way about 
her. He is not permitted to cross his 
own threshold in muddy boots, and she 
washes his head every Saturday night. It 
cannot be said, however, that the patient 
is grateful for her care ; but he is a philo- 
sopher, and has now reached the degree 
of resignation indicated in the following 
incident. 

He had been sent round to the vicarage 
one pouring wet day with a parcel from 
his wife, who does sewing. To the 
servant who greeted him with “Ah, 
Mr. Frankcom, it’s a terrible wet day !” 
the old sinner replied, ‘We must take 
what ‘he Master sends us: the missus has 
nothing to do with that.” 

The two brothers are “the survival of 
the fittest” of their generation, and with 
them goes the old country life, with its old 
songs, and its patience and narrowness if 
you will. These two have never seen 
the sea or travelled on a railway, but 
they come of a good stock, live a sound 
life, and we shall not see their kind again. 
Requiescant in pace / 





“Old Frankcom.” 


Part of a drawing in charcoal and sanguine by A. S. Hartrick, bought by the ‘ Felton” 
Bequest for the National Gallery, Melbourne. 
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EMORIES are notoriously short 
in these crowded times, but, 


even so, there must be many 
who have not yet forgotten the “Star of 
Empire” boom. Day after day the papers 
contained varying accounts of the series 
of extraordinary accidents through which 
the great diamond had _ been un- 
earthed by the pick of a lucky prospector. 
The “Star of Empire Diamond Fields” 
were floated in an hour and their shares 
quoted at an extravagant premium before 
nightfall, while thousands flocked to the 
shop of the fashionable jewellers Spinker 
& Roades, where the stone was on exhibi- 
tion. A few, avery few—and among them 
Jim Wilkins, the cosmopolitan jewel thief, 
who, even though he had his own sources 
of information, came by the knowledge 
only just in time to save him from making 
himself the laughing-stock of his world by 
the daring burglary of a worthless counter- 
feit—were in the secret, and knew that 
the Star of Empire was in the vaults of 
a safe deposit company, while its crystal 
replica masqueraded before the public in its 
stead. But the many went home to talk 
with awe and admiration of its stupendous 
size, the purity of its water, its dazzling lustre 
and fabulous value. When the public in- 
terest in the topic was beginning to wane, 
Spinker & Roades announced that the 
gem had been sold to that great Indian 
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INDIAN DETECTIVE STORIES—VI. 
potentate, the Nawab of Salimabad, for 
forty-five lakhs of rupees, or approximately 
4,300,000, and popular attention was 
diverted to a Royal scandal on the 
continent. 

It was quite true that his Highness had 
concluded the bargain on the terms stated 
by Spinker & Roades, but he declined to 
pay until the star was actually in his hands, 
and the jewellers were equally unwilling 
to let it out of theirs until they had 
realised the price of it. The simplest 
solution of the difficulty seemed to be that, 
some absolutely trustworthy agent should 
be dispatched to deliver the stone to the 
Nawab and at the same time collect the 
money ; and it was finally decided that 
this responsible task should be under- 
taken by Mr. Albert Spinker, son of the 
senior partner and himself a junior mem- 
ber of the firm. 

A judicious paragraph was inserted in 
the morning papers stating that the Star 
of Empire had been dispatched to India, 
registered, and insured for an enormous 
sum ; and the replica was in fact posted as 
reported in the press, Most people who 
read the paragraph regarded it as the 
last chapter in the English history of the 
Star. Jim Wilkins read it too, but he 
laughed. He knew better. 

It was the following week that Mr. 
Edward Thompson, carrying £300,000 
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worth of diamond in a belt next his skin, 
took passage via Marseilles to Boma- 
cutta. 

On April 17th Messrs. Spinker & 
Roades’s immediate anxieties were set at 
rest by the receipt of a telegram from 
Mr. Thompson announcing his safe arrival 
that day at Bomacutta, and his intention 
to leave next morning for Salimabad, 
where he was due at mid-day on the roth, 
and whence he would wire again. 

That was the last they heard of him, 
April t1gth arrived in due _ course, 
but it brought no telegram. By the 
morning of the zoth Spinker & Roades 
began to be seriously uneasy. They tele- 
graphed to Mr. Edward Thompson at Sa- 
limabad. Noanswer. They telegraphed 
to the Nawab of Salimabad, ‘‘ Has our 
representative arrived?” They received 
a reply, ‘‘No news here of your repre- 
sentative.” They wired to the Chief of 
Police at Bomacutta for information 
as to what had become of Mr. Edward 
Thompson, who had arrived there by 
the steamer Comorin on the 17th and 
intended to start on the 18th for 
Salimabad, but had not yet reached 
his destination. He answered, “ Person 
named not traceable: if further inquiry 
desired, wire fuller particulars and de- 
scription.” That was on the 21st. On 
the morning of the 22nd the Chief of 
Police found the following message 
waiting for him at his office: ‘‘ Thomp- 
son, real name Edward Spinker, five 
feet six inches, age thirty, clean-shaven, 
fair, grey eyes, slight build, speaks 
with lisp, is our agent conveying to 
Nawab of Salimabad, Star of Empire 
diamond valued £300,000. Inquire 
utmost urgency, spare no expense.” 

Mr. Castle whistled loud and long, 
thought for a second, and then wired to 
all ports touched at by foreign steamers, 
requesting that a sharp look-out should 
be kept for Thompson alias Spinker, 
whom he described, and also for the 
diamond. When he had issued similar 
instructions to his own harbour police, 
he sent for Balwant Rao, who had a 
room at police headquarters, showed him 
the telegram, and told him what he had 
already done. 

Balwant Rao read through the paper 
slowly. ‘Foul play or some accident,” 
hesaid. “If Spinker had intended bolting 
with the diamond, he would either have 
never joined the Comorin at all, or would 
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have left her at Port Said. But the ship 
is in harbour still. I will see whether 
I can learn anything aboard.” 

Roberts, Mr. Thompson’s cabin steward, 
remembered the gentleman very well. 
“Came aboard at Marseilles,” he said. 
“The ship was rather empty, and he had 
a two-berth cabin, No. 95, to himself on 
the spar-deck. Kept very much to him- 
self, he did, but got a bit friendly towards 
the last with the Reverend Walters, a 
clerical gent in cabin 96, who sat next to 
him at table.” 

Balwant Rao had a look at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s cabin, but the place had been 
cleaned up in preparation for the next 
voyage, and there was nothing connected 
with Mr. Thompson to be seen in it. On 
one side of it was a hatchway, on the 
other the cabin that had been occupied 
by Mr. Walters. This also Balwant Rao 
went into, accompanied by the steward, 
who informed him as he looked round 
that the “clerical gent ” was a missionary 
going to Salimabad, and that he had 
overheard him and Mr. Thompson talk 
of travelling there together. The walls 
were painted white, which had turned rather 
grey in the course of years, but Balwant 
Rao noticed a rectangular patch where 
the original colour remained. He pointed 
it out to the steward, who explained that 
a looking-glass used to hang there, but 
“the Reverend Walters” had a fancy 
that he would get a better light if the 
mirror was shifted to the opposite side. 
The “opposite side” was the partition 
between cabins 95 and 96. Balwant Rao 
took the mirror off the nail on which it 
hung, and examined the boarding care- 
fully. He ran a finger slowly up and 
down the joints in the panellings, and 
felt a slight unevenness at which he 
picked with the blade of his pocket-knife, 
till a little plug of painted putty came 
out, leaving a tiny hole. Putting his eye 
to it, he found he got a full view of 
cabin No. 95. 

‘Please describe Mr. Walters to me 
as fully as you can,” he said, suddenly 
turning to Roberts, who had been watch- 
ing his proceedings with mingled curiosity 
and surprise. 

He took a memorandum of the details 
furnished by the steward (“ clean-shaven, 
fair, five feet seven or so, wiry build”), 
and then hurrying ashore, at once sent a 
telegram to the Resident at Salimabad, 
inquiring whether anything was known 
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there of the Reverend John Walters, 
missionary. 

There were only three hotels in Boma- 
cutta to which newly-landed passengers 
were at all likely to go. At the Oriental, 
the second which Balwant Rao visited, 
the Reverend John Walters and Mr. 
Edward ‘Thompson had stayed the night 
of the 17th, and the manager remembered 
that they had left together for the Great 
Southern station the next morning after 
breakfast. 

The station-master had no recollection 
of any particular passengers as having 
gone by the 10.30 on the 18th, but a 
reference to his papers showed that one 
of the two compartments, No. 379, in the 
only first-class carriage attached to it, had 
been specially reserved for himself and 
his family as far as Ratangarh by Nawab 
Nawazish Ali Khan. 

Balwant Rao went back to his office, 
and there found awaiting him an answer 
from the Resident at Salimabad. It said: 
**No Reverend John Walters attached to, 
or known at, any mission here.” 

Next morning Balwant Rao was at the 
station at 10.15. ‘The 10.30 was drawn 
up ready to start, and he noted that No. 
379 was again attached to it. Guard 
Anderson was on duty, and remembered 
perfectly that a padre and another 
Englishman had travelled with him a 
few days ago as far as Modikhana, when 
he was relieved. Balwant Rao had just 
time to take a ticket for Salimabad and 
his seat in No. 378, the compartment 
which Thompson and Walters must have 
occupied. He was the only first-class 
passenger in the train. 

They reached Modikhana at 4.30, and 
here another guard—a native this time— 
as usual took Anderson’s place. He was 
his regular relief, and had taken over the 
train on the 18thalso. The plot thickened. 
Anderson was positive that he had left 
the two English passengers in the train. 
Ram Nath, the new man, was equally 
certain that only one, and that one not a 
clergyman, had travelled on with him. He 
admitted that at Modikhana he had taken 
no particular notice of the passengers, 
but at the next halting-place, Futtehabad, 
he always examined tickets, and he was 
sure that only one sahib was then in the 
compartment. “And I know that sahib 
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not a padre,” he went on, “because I 
Christian myself and always noticing a 
padre sahib; also he said ‘Damn,’ on 
account of train being late.” 

Balwant Rao hesitated what to do; 
but a moment’s thought decided him to 
go on with the train. After all, it must 
have been ‘Thompson whom Ram Nath 
had seen at Futtehabad, and Thompson 
was the man he was deputed to find. 

Compartment No. 379 was empty. 
After a time he pushed back the sliding 
door * and walked up and down the 
whole length of the carriage, thinking, 
Without any very definite purpose he 
began, after a while, poking about the 
second compartment. As he was running 
his fingers half aimlessly between the 
cushion of one seat and the outer wall, 
they touched something hard that had 
sunk down till it was almost buried. He 
hooked it out with the crook of his cane. 
It was a jeweller’s lens with the initials 
“A, P.” cut on the metal sheathing. 

Then Spinker must have been in this 
compartment! Balwant Rao looked 
round at the exit door, There was the 
number 379 staring him in the face. 
This was certainly the compartment that 
the Nawab had reserved. \Vhat on earth 
could Spinker have been doing in it? 
Could the man have been mad enough, 
when he found himself alone, to force 
his way into the zenana of a Mahomedan 
nobleman? ‘That would account for 
his disappearance, certainly. He had 
probably been killed and thrown out of 
the window. But how could the man 
have been such a fool ? 

When next the train stopped, Balwant 
Rao was sitting in his own compartment 
with the partition door closed. He called 
the guard. ‘How far did that sahib go 
the other day?” he asked in Hindustani. 

“To Ratangarh,” replied the man, 
“where I leave the train. I saw him 
getting out, and I said, ‘ This not Salima- 
bad, sahib,” and he said, ‘No, I know: 
I breaking journey here.’” 

This was becoming more inexplicable 
than ever. The Nawab must have seen 
that the man was an ignorant blunderer, 
and contented himself with thrusting him 
back into his own carriage. And even 
then he wouldn’t be satisfied, but must 
needs leave the train at Ratangarh—pre- 


* First-class Indian carriages at that time contained only two compartments, divided by a 
sliding door, the seats being placed lengthwise, with a passage running between them from one 


end of the carriage to the other. 

















sumably to follow the Nawab. Spinker 
must be an idiot or a lunatic, or did he 
think he was on the threshold of some 
oriental romance with a veiled beauty of 
the harem? Balwant Rao wondered. 

At eleven o’clock at night they reached 
Ratangarh, and Balwant Rao at once 
questioned the station-master. “ Did he 
remember a sahib arriving by this train 
five days ago?” Certainly he did. 
“ Hardly any sahibs come here, except 
the officers of the district, and this was 
a stranger sahib who wanted to know 
where he could stay for the night. I 
told him the dawk-bungalow * was the 
only place where a sahib could put up. 
Without doubt he must have gone there, 
and he is there still probably—at least, I 
haven’t seen him at the station again.” 

So Balwant Rao, too, went off to the 
dawk-bungalow, which was on the out- 
skirts of the town. It was nearly mid- 
night now, and he had to wake up the 
aged and sleepy khansama t who was in 
charge. “Where is the sahib who is 
staying here?” he asked. 

“Protector of the poor, there is no 
sahib staying here. What should a sahib 
be staying here for ?” 

But Balwant Rao insisted, and finally 
the man explained. 

“ Yes, without doubt a sahib was stay- 
ing here, but he went away two days ago. 
God knows why, or where he went to. 
This slave was providing him with every 
comfort and luxury, but he went away 
just like that.” 

“See,” asked Balwant Rao, “ what was 
this sahib doing while he stayed here? 
Have you informed the police of his 
disappearance ?” 

“God forbid!” replied the old man 
hastily. “They might charge me with 
having murdered him.” 

There was nothing more to be got out 
of the khansama, and Balwant Rao’s 
next step was to examine the contents of 
the bag which the missing man had left 
behind him, At the top were packed 
some shirts and underclothing, and a suit 
of flannels. Balwant Rao turned them 
over one after another without discovering 
any initials or marks of any kind, and 
then pulled out the things still remaining 
at the bottom of the bag. 

He sat down with a gasp of bewilder- 


* A rest-house. 
$ Officer in charge of a ¢hana, or police-station. 
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ment, holding in his hands a complete 
clerical outfit—a black coat, trousers and 
waistcoat, and a soft felt hat. 

Was it then Walters, not Spinker, who 
had come to Ratangarh? ‘That Walters 
was no missionary Balwant Rao had 
suspected from the first. ‘That the man 
was after Spinker’s_ diamond he had 
equally little doubt. But why, if he had 
got it, had he come to hang about 
at Ratangarh instead of bolting as far 
and as fast as he could? Or again, if 
he had zoft got it, why had he parted 
company with Spinker in this mysterious 
and apparently unnecessary way ? 

At dawn next morning he hurried off 
to the police-station and, explaining who 
he was, directed the ¢hanadar t to take 
out all his available men to search for the 
missing Englishman. 

That done, he turned his attention to 
tracing the Nawab, who might be able 
to give some information if there had 
been a fight between the two Englishmen 
in the compartment adjoining his own. 
But that nobleman appeared to be a 
stranger in the town, for nobody seemed 
to know anything about him. As he 
had at least one lady in his party, it was 
pretty certain, however, that he must 
have had a conveyance of some sort for 
her from the station, and Balwant Rao 
hastened thither. As luck had it, the 
first man he questioned told him what he 
wanted to know. “Without doubt a 
Nawab Sahib arrived five or seven days 
back by the night train with his zenana. 
Kali Charan and I were waiting for 
custom with our fa/ki,§ and by our 
good fortune the Nawab Sahib engaged 
us to carry the Begum Sahiba to Seth 
Debi Dyal’s house which he had hired.” 

For a small fee the palki-man willingly 
took Balwant Rao to the house ; but when 
they got there, it was shut up and obvi- 
ously empty. 

The owner lived close by, and explained 
that a servant of the Nawab Sahib had 
hired the house for a fortnight seven days 
before, and the Nawab himself had 
arrived the following night. He had, how- 
ever, departed without notice the third 
day before this. He had no idea why his 
tenant had left so hurriedly, and did not 
care. He had got his fortnight’s rent in 
advance, and it made no difference to him. 


+ Native butler. 
§ A palankin. 
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A second visit to the station resulted 
in the discovery that the Nawab had left 
on the 21st by the north-going train that 
passed through just before midnight, 
reserving a compartment as far as Kajur- 
gaon, about seventy miles away. 

This elusive nobleman’s movements 
struck Balwant Rao as rather suspicious, 
but for the moment he had no time to 
follow him up, and he returned towards 
the ¢hana. On the way he met a con- 
stable looking for him. ‘This man 
reported that the sahib’s body had been 
found among the ruins of an old fort 
about half a mile outside the town, and 
that the ¢hanadar was waiting there for 
Balwant Rao. 

In ten minutes he reached the spot. 
The corpse, which, pending his arrival, 
had not been touched, was lying on its 
stomach, but with the head and face 
sideways, in such a position that the left 
cheek only was on the ground. ‘The 
jackals had been at work, and the dead 
man’s features were gnawed and muti- 
lated out of all recognition, but the cause 
of death was unmistakable : between the 
shoulders was a cruel wound, where a 
sword or dagger had obviously been 
driven home from behind. The body 
was lying just inside the doorway of a 
ruined, roofless room, and it was no 
doubt through this door that the assassin 
had taken the dead man from the rear. 

Leaving the corpse where it lay, Bal- 
want Rao made a thorough examination 
of the room. The pavement, if there 
had ever been any, had long since dis- 
appeared ; on the loose, friable earth, at 
a point about nine feet from the doorway, 
were marks that could only have been 
made by a person wearing native shoes 
and standing facing it. It was certain 
that there could have been no struggle 
between this person and the dead man: 
the sandy soil would have betrayed any- 
thing of that kind at once. The assassin 
must have been a third person. 

Balwant Rao had nearly made up his 
mind that there was nothing more to 
be learnt inside the room, when there 
was a shout outside, and a policeman 
came in with a revolver which he had 
picked up, lying in a tangle of brushwood 
just without the fort. Two chambers 
were empty and four loaded. 

Balwant Rao turned over the body and 
examined it carefully, but there was no 


* A light covered litter. 
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sign on it anywhere of a bullet wound, 
He went round the room again, scruti- 
nising all the walls closely, and at last 
he found a splash of lead high on the 
wall facing the door: the shot must have 
passed directly over the head of the 
person who had been standing facing the 
entrance. Of the second bullet he could 
find no trace whatsoever, but it seemed 
certain that it was the dead man who 
had fired the two shots, and that they 
were aimed at the person fronting him 
in the room. Possibly one of them had 
hit its mark. 

Having satisfied himself that to all 
outward appearance the body had not 
been searched by the murderer, Balwant 
Rao had it conveyed to the local hospital, 
The native doctor in charge, after a brief 
examination, certified that death was 
certainly due to the wound in the back, 
there being no other sign of injury, and 
had occurred between forty and _ sixty 
hours previously. In searching the wound, 
he extracted a chip of steel that must 
have come from the blade of the assassin’s 
weapon. Balwant Rao took possession 
of this fragment and the revolver, made a 
memorandum of sundry tattoo marks on 
the dead man’s arms, and, having made 
certain that the diamond was nowhere 
concealed about his person, departed. 

He telegraphed a brief account of what 
had happened to his chief at Bomacutta, 
and then left by the next train for 
Kajurgaon, From that point the Nawab 
and his party vanished into space. He 
had arrived at Kajurgaon, and had brought 
a lady with him—that much was certain ; 
but it was at 3 o'clock in the morning, 
and there had been nobody about but a 
few railway officials, who had only seen 
them leave the station, the lady being 
carried by two private servants in a dooly,* 
which they had brought with them in the 
train. Once outsic.2 the station, they all 
seemed to have melted into thin air, 

Wearied and discomfited, Balwant Rao 
at last gave up the apparently hopeless 
quest, and left the local police to continue 
the inquiry and maintain a vigilant look- 
out for any clue to the fugitives. 

Two threads had broken in his hands. 
There yet remained a third, which it was 
just possible he might still pick up at 
Modikhana or Futtehabad, and in that 
direction he betook himself. 

The train left Kajurgaon at 1.30: at 











3.15 it steamed into the station of 
Roshanabad, and as it came toa standstill 
Balwant Rao perceived that there was an 
extraordinary commotion on the platform, 
which was blocked with a dense crowd of 
natives, yelling, shouting, laughing. ‘They 
all had their backs to the train, and he 
got out to see what could be the matter. 
Elbowing his way into the inner ring, he 
perceived a weird figure in the dress of a 
native lady of rank shouting and gesticu- 
lating in impotent rage. He caught the 
words, ‘‘Cannobody here thpeak English?” 

“*T can, Mr. Spinker,” said Balwant Rao, 
pushing forward. ‘Come into my carriage, 
and I'll see you through your difficulties.” 

The crowd hushed into silence as if by 
magic, and Mr. Spinker stalked furious 
through them after his rescuer. 

Once inside the carriage: ‘‘ Where’s 
your diamond ?” asked Balwant Rao. 

“God knows!” was the answer; “I 
was robbed of it days ago.” 

And then Mr, Spinker, when reassured 
as to the character of his companion, 
poured out his tale of woe, while he 
ravenously devoured some biscuits which 
Balwant Rao fortunately had with him. 

“Tt all happened on the afternoon of 
the 18th. We had tea at some station 
about half-past four, and soon after we 
had started again my friend Walters 
called my attention to a temple close to 
the line behind me. I turned round to 
look out, and immediately afterwards a 
chlotoformed cloth was clapt over my 
face, and I knew nothing more till I 
found myself alone with three natives 
at night in a dirty, dark room and in 
these clothes. Of course, the diamond 
had gone. How I got there and what 
became of Walters I know no more than 
the dead.” 

“Never mind him,” interrupted Bal- 
want Rao; “ [ll tell you about him later. 
You were taken from the train in a dooly 
as a veiled native lady.” 

“Very likely. Those brutes were 
always laughing at me, and calling me 
the degum. Well, I started to shout 
for help, but one of them put a dagger 
to my throat, while the others gagged 
me, and then they tied me up so that 
I couldn’t move. I was in that infernal 
room for three days, and then they must 
have drugged me again, and carted me 
away somewhere else, for I found myself 
last night alone in the jungle. I wandered 
about till I struck the railway line by 
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chance a couple of hours ago, and then 
came along it till I got to that station 
where you found me. I had met a few 
people, but I couldn’t make them under- 
stand. I suppose they thought I was 
mad, and no wonder. And what the 
devil’s to be done about the Star? It 
means pretty well ruin to me, and all my 
people, you know.” 

“Oh ! we'll get that back,” said Balwant 
Rao reassuringly, “when we lay our 
hands on the men who kidnapped you. 
Tell me what they were like.” 

“That’s just what I can’t do,” replied 
Spinker. “The wretches always had their 
faces tied up in bandages when I saw 
them.” 

At the next stopping-place Balwant 
Rao telegraphed again to his chief, and 
then rigged out poor Mr. Spinker rather 
more decently in some spare clothes from 
his own travelling-bag. 

They reached Bomacutta at eight in 
the morning. 

After he had taken his companion to 
a hotel and got him a temporary outfit, 
Balwant Rao went to the police head- 
quarters, and waited in Mr. Castle’s 
private room till the Commissioner came 
in, bringing with him from his public 
office, where he had been receiving 
reports from his subordinates, a bundle 
of papers and a dagger, which he threw 
down on his table. 

They immediately fell to discussing the 
developments in the Spinker case, Balwant 
Rao fiddling nervously with various 
articles while he made his mortifying 
confession of failure. He had got hold 
of the dagger, and was pushing it absently 
in and out of its sheath when he hap 
pened to glance down at the blade, and 
broke off with a sudden start in the 
middle of what he was saying. ‘‘ Where 
does this come from, sir?” he cried, 
fumbling at the same time at his pocket- 
book with trembling fingers. 

“That ?” said Mr. Castle, not under- 
standing his agitation. “Oh! that’s a 
dagger that some fellow stabbed a mate 
with last night. He killed his man, but 
we have got-him all right.” 

By this time Balwant Rao had extracted 
a chip of-steel that fitted exactly a gap 
in the blade in his hand. 

Verily the luck had turned. 

“For God’s sake tell me who they 
are,” he almost shouted; “that’s the 
dagger that killed Walters.” 
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The stabber was one Shaikh Ghulam- 
ud-din, a bad character well known to 
the police of Bomacutta, where, though 
not a native of the city, he had been 
living for the last two years. His victim 
was unknown locally, though it was con- 
jectured from his dress and appearance 
that he might be a Bengali Mahomedan. 

After a hasty consultation, Mr.Castle and 
Balwant Rao decided to keep the diamond 
and Walters’s murder out of the case for 
the present, and the latter departed with 
renewed hope to hunt for “ the Star.” 

Ghulam-ud-din had already been 
searched and it was certainly not on him. 
The other man’s body was in the mortuary, 
where the police-surgeon had discovered 
a recent bullet wound in the fleshy part 
of his right upper arm, but the stone was 
not to be found on him either. So the 
detective betook himself to the house 
where both men had been living with 
another named Nabi Baksh, a brother 
of Ghulam-ud-din. Every conceivable 
hiding-place was ransacked, the thatch 
taken off, the walls sounded, the floor 
dug up, but all in vain. Nabi Baksh, 
too, was searched without result. That 
he also had been concerned in the enter- 
prise there could hardly be a doubt, for 
the neighbours reported that the two 
brothers and the murdered man, whom 
they called Kadir Khan, had all returned 
home together the previous day, after an 
absence of about a week. Nevertheless, 
for reasons of his own, Balwant Rao 
chose, for the time being at any rate, to 
leave him at liberty. 

It was about a week later that Balwant 
Rao, on arriving at his office one morning, 
learned that Nabi Baksh had been 
captured by a night-watchman in the act 
of breaking open a locked cupboard in 
the Commissioner's room, which was 
used for the safe-keeping of articles 
connected with pending police cases. 
It contained nothing of any value to 
tempt a burglar. ‘The only possible 
explanation of the act seemed to be that 
offered by Nabi Baksh himself, when he 
said that by removing the dagger he 
thought he might perhaps do something 
to further his brother’s chance of escaping 
conviction. Anyhow, the dagger was still 


there, and Balwant Rao, though ex- 
ceedingly annoyed that Nabi Baksh should 
have, so to speak, forced himself into 
custody, put the matter aside for the 
moment and went on with his office work. 
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But he found his thoughts persistently 
reverting to the subject. Nabi Baksh’s 
alleged motive really was childish, he 
reflected, and the man himself, far from 
being an ignorant ,rustic, was an un- 
commonly sharp fellow. ‘The more he 
thought about it, the less satisfied he felt, 
till at last he went and fetched the dagger 
into his own room. To sound and 
measure the scabbard took but little time: 
there was no space there for any hidden 
receptacle. ‘Then he began on the dagger 
itself, turning it and twisting it this way 
and that. -At an extra Hard wrench he 
felt the hilt turn slightly in his hand. He 
persevered, and gradually the grip turned 
more and more easily round a steel screw 
which ran up its centre. A few seconds 
more, and he had removed it entirely. 
He hammered it frantically, hollow down- 
wards, on the table, and suddenly out 
tumbled the Star of Empire in all its 
dazzling splendour. 

Balwant Rao’s theory of the affair was 
that Walters and Kadir Khan-—“ the 
Nawab” of Rantangarh—had concerted 
the theft. Walters’s plan was, no doubt, 
that Kadir Khan should keep Mr. Pinker 
in hiding until he (Walters) had time to 
get clear away with the diamond. But 
either Kadir Khan secured it before 
Walters got possession of it, or else the 
three natives overpowered Walters and 
took it from him, and Walters had 
followed them to Ratangarh to meet his 
death there after wounding Kadir Khan. 

The rest of the story we know. What 
Balwant Rao could not account for was 
how Walters had got into touch with the 
natives. ‘That came out later, when the 
London police reported that John Walters 
was undoubtedly the celebrated thief 
Jim Wilkins, and a picture of the latter, 
published in an illustrated paper, was 
identified by the Bengal police as the 
likeness of an Englishman who had been 
ostensibly touring in those parts two 
years before, when Kadir Khan had 
narrowly escaped conviction on a charge 
of burglary from the shop of the well- 
known jewellers, Douglas & Co. 





And so the great diamond at last found 
a resting-place in the Salimabad treasury. 
Already it had cost three men’s lives 
(for Ghulam-ud-din was duly hanged). 
Who shall say what seed of tragedies to 
be it carries in its glittering depths ? 
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4A STORY OF ADVENTURE FOR YOUTH. 
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VI—THE RUSH. 


Y noon Mason had made his pur- 
chases and was ready for a pack- 
train to carry the outfit over the 

Divide, and Jack, who had seen all there 
was to be seen of the town, was eager to be 
on the way. All reports of the gold-fields 
were most encouraging. “And we're to be 
in on the ground floor,” Mason said. 

Had our hero been less intent on his 
gold-hunting, the town, and especially its 
surroundings, would haveenthralled him. On 
every side rose the stern mountains, and the 
river, which roared along its boulder-strewn 
bed to the bay, was full of the silt of the 
granite over which it had ground its way. 
The whole flat on which the town stood was 
indeed the work of this stream in its elder, 
more potential days. The village itself was 
quite humdrum, but its cordon of mountains 
appealed to the prairie-born youth with 
great power. 

There was little sign along the streets of 
the flood of frenzied gold-seekers that had 
passed through on their way across the hills 
to the mighty valley beyond, only here and 
there a tent-floor or a scattered circle of 
blackened embers gave evidence of it. Look- 
ing up where the clouds were rifted, Jack’s 
heart swelled to the daring of the trip, and 
he almost wished he had gone by way of the 
glacier trail. 

At last the packer for which they were 
waiting came. He was a slender, reticent, 
and self-contained fellow, a little younger 
than Mason, and evidently a man of educa- 
tion. ‘ His name is Siebert,” said the land- 
lord privately. “ His father is the professor 
of a big college back in the States, but he 
knows his business.” 

This interested Jack, and he attempted to 
open a conversation with the packer as he 
was examining their outfit, Siebert answered 
coldly, for Jack was only another “ tender- 
foot” to him; but when Mason led a horse 
up, and began to pack it with their bundles, 
Siebert’s eyes lighted. “ You’ve been there 
before,” said he. 

“You bet !” answered Mason, 

“Where ?” 

“ Montana.” 

“TI know Montana—careered all over the 
Kalispell range one season.” 

“So have I,” said Mason, 

“Then shake,” said Siebert, extending his 
hand ; and they shook hands heartily. 


Mason went on: “ Don’t make any mistake 
about this boy. He’s just off a thousand miles 
of the worst trail I ever trod. He’s sure 
season-checked.” 

Jack’s throat filled with gratitude for this 
praise, and his figure lifted. 

“Good boy !” said Siebert. ‘ What trail 
was it?” 

Mason explained while they were packing 
the horses, and by the time they pulled the 
last cinch they were all friends—almost 
partners in the venture. 

“T haven’t got in on any of these rushes, 
because I saw good safe money right here 
packing ; but I’ve staked a fellow on this 
Atlin run,” remarked Siebert. 

Mason winked at Jack. “I’ve been 
telling the boy here that he’d sure make a 
strike as a cook, but he won’t hear to it. 
Nothing but sieving out gold will do him.” 

They got off at once, as Siebert was 
anxious to make a certain cabin, which was. 
his regular stopping-place. The road for a 
few miles went directly up the swift little 
river, crossing and recrossing it many times. 
For long distances corduroy bridges covered 
deep morasses of tree-mould, and at others 
the turn-pike was dug over rocky hills. 

“In the old days,” said Siebert, “we 
floundered through the mud.” By “old 
days” he meant the previous April and 
May. “ Now a railway is being built, you 
see, and will get to Bennett by spring. 
We’ve seen great changes this summer.” 

The day had grown gloomy, the heights 
were lost in whirling mist, and the sound of 
the river was a snarl, but Jack was happy. 
He loved the advance into mystery with two 
such capable companions. Siebert walked 
ahead, leading a pack-horse, and Jack 
followed with another, while Mason brought 
up the rear by driving three others, loose on 
the trail. It seemed to them both the most 
natural thing in the world to be leading or 
driving pack-horses. 

They camped that night in a deserted 
cabin close to the river, and Jack cooked 
the supper. This, too, seemed the natural 
thing for him todo. They went to bed early, 
and were up early and pushing upward before 
it was fairly light. An hour later they left 
the wagon-road and began to climb rapidly 
into an ever wilder, weird, and desolate 
land. 

As they stopped to rest once, Siebert said, 
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“Don’t touch a drop of water on the trail 
till I tell you. The streams are all poisoned 
with dead horses. There is only ene place 
to drink on the trail.” 

With these words Jack began to remember 
all the stories of cruelty which had been told 
him of the in-rushing gold-seekers, and as 
they advanced he found them all dreadfully 
true. The way became a way of death. 
More than two thousand dead horses lay 
along that short path. Poor creatures ! 
driven to their last gasp and abandoned as 
they fell. Now they lay in silent witness of 
man’s destructive, relentless greed. 

Their presence and the grey, half-light 
under the low-hanging clouds made this 
world more sinister than even the Skeena 
Valley, and the boy’s heart filled with sad- 
ness and distrust. His own desire for gold 
was strong, but not strong enough to lead 
him to pile a faithful horse with staggering 
burdens and kill him with lack of food. 

It was all dread, drear, and desolate 
up there—a world of peaks half-hid, of 
valleys of shadow, of streams reeking with 
miasma, of rocks slippery and wreck- 
bestrewn, It had no sunshine, this world ; 
and the wind rushing through the cleft in 
the mountains was like the blast of some 
cavern of despair carrying with its rush the 
moans of all the murdered horses that lay 
behind. It was lonely too—only a few 
travellers were abroad in the storm. 

All day they climbed amid these dreadful 
sights and ominous sounds, and when they 
camped at night it was in a small valley in 
a grey rain which hid the outer world from 
view. To be alone in such a land would 
have been terrifying almost to madness. 

All night the rain beat upon their tent and 
the wind roared and moaned round them ; 
and Jack, young as he was, lay awake a 
long time, thrilling to the power and the 
mystery of its tale. He went to sleep at last, 
wishing the morning would come, and when 
he woke the sun was shining on a distant 
peak, though the mist still clung to the 
valley, and his brave and hardy guides were 
astir and smiling. 

The descent that day led to a less in- 
hospitable world, and when about two o’clock 
they came to the shore of Lake Bennett, 
Jack’s blood thrilled to its beauty. Sparkling 
in the sun, it led away between purple hills, 
and its far vistas seemed to promise a saner, 
sweeter way to fortune. 

Bennett was a town of departure—a village 
on the sand where boats were building and 
loading for their long journey down the 
river to the Klondike. Its one street was com- 
posed of storehouses, saloons, and temporary 
hotels. It was also the headquarters of the 
Canadian Mounted Police, for this was the 
North-west Territory. Steamers had begun 
to run from here to White Horse Rapids, 
and one scow, with a rude engine in it, was 
about to start for Atlin Lake,and upon this 
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boat Mason at once engaged passage, on the 
theory that time was more valuable than 
money at this moment. It was a rude little 
craft with no berths, no dining-room—in 
short, not much else but boiler-room, and 
that was nearly filled with wood for the 
engine. 

With a hearty good-bye to Siebert, they 
went aboard with their dunnage, and a 
couple of hours later the shaky craft pulled 
out, and began to puff slowly to the north, 
down the long and narrow lake. It was a 
glorious evening. The sky was filled with 
splendid.sunset clouds, and the lake, rough 
and tumbling in the wind, was almost violet 
in depth of colour, The mountains, rugged 
and almost bare, rose high on either hand. 

As they steamed on, they passed a number 
of sailing craft labouring downward, some of 
them carrying coops of chickens and pens 
of pigs as well as other household goods. 
Children could be seen on one of the big 
scow-like vessels, and a sturdy woman was 
hanging out her wash. All seemed happy 
and confident, and shouted and waved their 
hands in greeting and cries of “Good luck!” 

Mason took his bed and led Jack upon 
the roof of the boat and “made down” 
there, for the air in the hold was very bad ; 
and so they lay far into the night, watching 
the sparks fly from the stack, and listening 
to the labouring cough and hoarse grunting 
of the engine. 

“Well, this is a new way to prospect,” 
said Mason ; “but I kind o’ like it, after all.” 

Morning found them in Tagish Water, a 
splendid lake which ran for twenty miles or 
more to north and to south, beyond the 
reach of the eye. Jack could hardly believe 
it to be only a lake, but the ice-armoured 
coast-range proved that it was barred from 
the ocean in that direction at least. All the 
way up they passed row-boats going in, filled 
with prospectors like themselves, all eager 
and gay and confident. 

They landed late in the afternoon at Atlin 
City, a village of tents in the woods of the 
shore, and from here their luggage had to be 
transported to Atlin Lake, some miles to the 
east. Horses were scarce, and rates of 
freighting high, so Mason said, “ It’s tough 
on cowboys, but I reckon we’re due to make 
burros of ourselves and pack this stuff across 
the hill ; but before doing that, let’s get some 
supper.” 

Supper at the only restaurant in town was 
a dollar each, and Mason hesitated. ‘“That’s 
a good deal,” said he. “I guess we'll have 
to unpack and cook our own.” 

The Chinaman looked at them with 
smiling eyes. “Callybou meat,” said he 
enticingly. 

“Caribou !” shouted the trailer. 
settles it—we eat.” 

It was a delicious meal, and when they 
had finished, Mason paid his money with 
satisfaction. “ That’s our last square meal 
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—at a table,” he hastily added. 
you now.” 

It was only two miles across the ridge 
between the two lakes, but it took them till 
late at night to carry their outfit across. 
They made three trips, always in company 
with dozens of others, and the spirit of good 
cheer and helpfulness was never absent. 
Jack was tired enough ashe staggered down 
to the shore of the wide lake the third time. 

“ Good thing we laid in that caribou steak,” 
said Mason. “We couldn’t ’a’ made this 
in three trips without it.” As a matter of 
fact, he had carried nearly twice as much as 
Jack in each trip. 

They did not put up their tent, but rolled 
into their beds without undressing, aching 
with fatigue. Their rest was broken by 
others coming and going all night, and by the 
tramp of the big red pack-horse (the only 
one on the trail), and by the click-clack of 
oarlocks as the ferry-boat came and went. 

The sun shone directly on their faces as 
it peeped above the hills across the lake, and 
as Jack sat up, he faced one of the most 
beautiful sights of his life—a lake, placid as 
glass, reflecting all the glories of the morning. 
He sprang up with heart as light as a 
feather. ‘This land was not the grim North 
he had feared ; it was beautiful, invigorating, 
inspiring ! He longed to let his mother know 
how fine and safe it was. “Why, it’s like 
September at home,” he said. 

Mason, too, was delighted. “ Inever saw 
a piece of water as big as that,” he said. 
“It sure is fine. Ought to be good fishing 
here,” 

It cost them two dollars more to get rowed 
across the lake, but that seemed very reason- 
able, when they considered how much time 
and labour would have been necessary to 
effect a crossing themselves. 

The boat was filled with gold-seekers and 
their baggage, and moved slowly, softly, as 
if in oil, The mountains were resplendent 
to the south, As they neared the mouth of 
Pine Creek, the far golden sand, each man 
strained his eyes, as if hoping to perceive the 
glitter of heaped gold ; but all that could be 
seen was a fringe of boats before a pleasant 
wooded bank, and a group of tents gleaming 
in the evergreens. Gold-fields are always 
more alluring at a distance than when under 
foot. 

Pine City was but a camp of supplies, 
the discovery claim being some eight miles 
up the stream, and all staked out, they 
soon learned, as they went into camp in the 
willows among the tents close-set along the 
shore of the lake. 

The whole camp was grumbling over the 
way in which men had claimed locations for 
others, erecting stakes to hold them, so that 
no one knew which were the real claims and 
which the bogus. The land-recorder was a 
mere boy, and the resh had left him helpless 
to do more than give a receipt for the money 
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paid for each filing. ‘The whole district was 
in confusion, and no one knew whether the 
claims were in British Columbia or the 
North-west Territory. 

“ The only way to do,” said one tall miner 
from Idaho, “ is to pitch your tent ona claim, 
go to work at the dirt, and stand off any one 
that meddles with you.” 

This man made friends with Mason at 
once, and gave him a full history of the 
camp. “There have been two rushes,” he 
said, “one to the south fork and one to Lake 
Surprise.” Here he winked. “ There’s an- 
other one due, and you want to be ready to 
take a part in it. It’s likely to come any 
time. They are out prospecting, and as soon 
as they strike it, the news will leak out. It 
always does.” 

Jack’s heart beat fast with excitement. 
He was at last on the spot in the land of 
gold. One man, eight miles up the river, 
was said to be “cleaning up” two thousand 
dollars a week. Jack Hilyer, who held 
“Discovery Claim,” was doing better than 
that. After setting their tent, Mason 
proposed that they take a run up the trail 
to spy out the land. 

The town was already laid out ambitiously 
with names tacked to the trees to indicate 
streets and boulevards, stores and banks 
were organising, and saloons abounded ; but 
all these were soon left behind, and the 
trail, hard and fine, mounted pleasantly 
along the valley of the Pine River. It was 
busy with miners packing up or packing 
down, all of them going up, bending low with 
their burdens. After about four miles’ travel, 
our adventurers came to the gold-country, 
where men were sawing lumber for sluice- 
boxes and building cabins and digging 
ditches. Some of them had little bottles of 
gold nuggets to show, and all were confident 
and happy—quite in key with the delicious 
golden autumn weather. They gave informa- 
tion and advice readily. “ Be ready for the 
next rush,” they said. 

All the claims along the creek were taken, 
and at last they came to Hilyer’s sluice-way, 
where men were shovelling dirt into the 
boxes. Here was the actual mine for which 
Jack was in search. Here in a flash he saw 
and understood what he could do. “It is 
very simple. I can build a ditch like that. I 
can construct a sluice-box,” said he to him- 
self, “‘and I can mine out gold,” and the 
desire to possess a claim filled his heart with 
unrest. “There must be other claims as 
good as this,” he said to Mason. 

“Sure, Mike,” responded the trailer, “ but 
as I don’t know a thing about trailin’ one up, 
our chances are poor ; but we'll learn,” he 
added quietly. ‘We're a little behind on 
this rush, but there are others. It’s our lay 
to move up here and begin to explore.” 

To every one he met he talked, and when 
they started home—that is, to Pine City—he 
was in full possession of the general situation. 
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“The gold came from those hills to the 
east,” he said, “and what we want to do is 
to join the band working to locate new 
diggings on the creeks above here. We're 
going to win out,” he said, with firm convic- 
tion, 


X. 


THE man from Idaho excited Jack’s interest 
and admiration. He seemed the typical 
miner, tall, raw-boned, slab-sided, but 
powerful as a mule. “ I’ve been a miner all 
my life,” he told them, “and I just happened 
in on this ‘stampede’ while going out from 
the Klondike. Luck was agin me there, but 
I feel I’m goin’ to catch on to something 
here.” He was alone, and, seeing this, Jack 
invited him over to take supper, which 
seemed to please him very much, and the 
food aroused his enthusiasm. “I’ve been 
living on bread and beans,” he said, “and 


your cookin’ does me good. I’m much 
obliged.” 
His name was Bill Carney, and_ in 


acknowledgment of their courtesy, as he 
and Mason sat smoking before the fire, he 
became confidential and told his story, 
ending by saying, “I like you boys, and as 
I’m all alone here I’d like to kind o’ yoke 
up with you, if you don’t mind. This boy’s 
cookin’ kind o’ reminds me of home.” 

Mason agreed to this, and Jack said it 
was no harder to cook for three than for two. 
This seemed to affect Carney deeply. “ You 
won’t lose nothin’ by it. I’ll do my share.” 
After a long pause he suddenly said, “See 
that feller camped next to that big rock?” 
He lowered his voice to a whisper, ‘ Don’t 
let him see you looking that way ; just listen, 
and act careless. He’s on to a strike made 
somewhere on one of the streams that run 
into Fir Creek, and I’m watching him. He’s 
due to pull out to-night, and when he goes 
Pll be at his heels, you bet. Put a little 
grub in your pockets and some pencils and 
paper, and be ready to slide out o’ here any 
moment I lay a hand on you.” 

“What makes you think he’s going to- 
night?” asked Jack. 

“Never you mind, boy, how I know; all 
is, when I pass you the sign, you follow me 
like a house afire.” 

Jack did not know it, but the tide of his 
fortunes had been turned to gold by the 
simple act of inviting this rough and lonely 
man to supper. On such small things does 
many a man’s career hinge. 

“Let’s go into your tent,” suggested 
Carney. ‘‘ Want to show you something.” 

The tent was hardly larger than a dog- 
kennel, but they all crawled in, and lay with 
their heads together, while the big miner 
exhibited a map and talked of it in whispers. 
“ve been panning this creek from Atlin 
up,” he said, “and there’s colour all along, 
but no pay dirt. The pay dirt is on some 
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one of the branches. I overheard some 
talk to-day that put me on to this strike ; 
they’ve been holding it off for a party of 
their friends to arrive. At first I thought 
you were the ones, but the real parties 
haven’t got in; they’re due to-night. What 
I look to see the feller do is to get up a 
little before daylight and pull out through 
the woods, leading the whole party on a still 
hunt. If they do, it’s our business to take 
in on their heels and never lose sight of 
them, no matter what they do or say. The 
best runner wins in this case, provided he 
knows the way.” 

As he talked, Jack’s eyes glowed, and his 
muscles swelled; he felt the fleetness of 
the deer in his limbs. But Mason said, “1 
grew up ona horse; I’m a poor bargain as 
a foot-soldier. Jack, it’s up to you and 
Carney.” 

“You may depend on me. _ I was always 
a good runner,” said Jack. “I held the 
championship for two years in our school.” 

“Very good,” said Carney; “but this 
means scrambling through briers, wading 
brooks, and leaping rocks. All is, don’t try 
to outrun me ; just keep behind me and be 
as quiet as youcan. You see, we go straight 
north for about four miles, then turn up Fir 
Creek. If we lose the fellows on the way, 
we'll find them on the ground; but we 
mustn’t lose ’em, and we want to distance 
any one else who may catch on. The main 
thing is to slide out of camp when they do. 
They’ll go like ghosts, and so there’s no 
sleep for me.” 

Mason studied the map carefully. ‘‘ While 
I’m only second-class as a sprinter,” he re- 
marked, “my bump of location is big. T’ll 
fall behind probably, but I’ll turn up, so don’t 
wait for me.” 

So it was arranged, and Carney finally 
said, “I'll go to my tent and pretend to go to 
bed, and the boy can lie down and sleep. 
I'll wake you both. Don’t lay off so much 
as a shoe.” 

Jack was tense with excitement, and after 
Carney left he asked, “Do you believe what 
he says?” 

“ Why not? This is the way they ‘rushed’ 
Spruce Creek ; besides, what object would 
he have in stringing us out? No, he’s 
square. Of course, he may be mistaken, but 
he means well by us. You lay down and go 
to sleep. I’ll watch for a while.” 

Jack got into his bed, but could not sleep, 
so vividly had his imagination pictured forth 
that treasure spot on the creek. He had 
no doubt of his ability to follow Carney or 
any one else in the camp, for he had always 
been fleet of foot and of unblemished lungs, 
and though he was not in prime condition, 
his heart was resolute. 

Slowly the babble of the camp died out, 
and the soft lip-lap of the wavelets on the 
beach came to soothe his excited brain. 
Mason, sitting near the door of the tent, 
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“Cutting a willow-wand, Jack spit it and thrust a sheet of paper into it,’ 


smoked in silence, rigid of pose as an Indian, 
his senses alert as an owl’s. 

Jack had been asleep, how long he could 
not say, when Mason laid a hand on his 


arm. ‘Up, boy! things are doing !” 

Jack sprang up and threw off his sleep 
like a coat, his heart beating wildly, his eyes 
wide with excitement. ‘‘ Where are they?” 

Mason whispered. “Be careful! A 


boat-load of fellows passed that rock a few 
minutes ago, and landed up the lake some- 
where. They were too quiet to be natural. 
Carney is waiting.” 

Stealthily they crawled out of the tent and 
joined Carney, who was waiting in the shadow 
of a big rock a few rods away. Taking 
Jack’s hand, he whispered, “ Not a sound 
now, if you can help it. They’ve landed,” , 
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It was the moment just before the dawn, 
still, crisp, invigorating. Silently Carney 
stole up the bank into the deep forest, and 
so, by a circuit, approached the spot where 
the incoming boat lay beached. They were 
walking swiftly in single file, Carney in the 
lead, when they came in sight of a group 
of shadowy forms sitting in a circle around a 
faint light. Putting his lips close to Jack’s 
ear, Carney said, “ He’s showing his map. 
Keep an eye on the feller with the white 
hat.” 

The man wearing the sombrero rose, put 
out his light, and turned into the forest 
silently, followed by six of his friends. 
Carney struck in after them as silently as he 
could, and all travelled for a time in perfect 
silence, save for the cracking of twigs under 
their feet and the swish of willows as they 
threaded a creek bottom. 

It became more difficult to follow silently 
as the trail faded out, and only the noise 
made by a man ahead kept them from 
hearing their spies ; and had the man ahead 
kept moving he would have known nothing 
of his pursuers, but at some turning of the 
trail he suddenly halted to wait for his 
partners to come up, and his keen ears 
detected Carney close on the heels of his 
party. 

Carney-halted and fell to the ground, and 
Jack and Mason followed him, but too late. 
The men -ahead began to run, and the 
crackling of dry branches toward the lake 
told that some one else of the camp had 
joined the rush. 

Carney rose. “ Now, boys, it’s hot-foot, 
and the best man wins. Follow me.” 

With no further precaution as to noise 
he started off, running in a north-easterly 
direction, followed closely by Jack, whose 
breath was shortened by his excitement. 

For a mile their way lay in a thicket of 
black pines, a forest quite clear of under- 
brush, and they made good time—too swift 
for Mason, who laboured over the stone 
ridges like the cowboy that he was, and at 
last fell behind. Jack knew he had left his 
partners, but mindful of what was at stake 
ran on doggedly, exulting in the thought 
of making good return for all Mason’s 
care. 

He came suddenly to a valley of deep 
grass dotted with clumps of willow, and in 
crossing nearly fell into a deep pit, a 
dangerous place, but was saved by the 
chalky-white banks of the pool which 
gleamed in the faint light of dawn. 

Carney made no pause, but pushed straight 
for the dark forest beyond. A small stream 
lay near the northern bank, and through this 
he splashed ; but Jack, mindful of the law 
that a runner is no swifter than his feet, ran 
up the creek till he found a place narrow 
enough to jump. This caused him to lose 
sight of Carney for the moment, but he 
could hear him crashing through the bushes 
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of the other side. 
little to the left. 

His breath was roaring now, and his side 
ached painfully, but he did not slacken his 
stride. How could he, when so much de- 
pended on keeping his leader in view? He 
dared not even stop to listen for Mason, so 
fearful was he of losing his guide. 

It seemed now that he could hear several 
runners behind him, but Carney was surely 
in the lead, therefore he pressed desperately 
on. Suddenly, the comparatively smooth 
course ended, He plunged into a steep, 
rocky ravine. “ This must be for luck,” he 
said, and turned to the right. His leader 
was toiling directly up the stream. There 
was a faint trail, but it led through dew-laden 
willows, up rocky, projecting banks, and 
through tall grass, crossing and re-crossing 
the creek. 

Our hero was about to cry out and fall 
into a walk, so weary was he, when he 
came in full sight of his guide. His heart 
fairly stood still as he perceived that the 
man ahead was not Carney, but the man in 
the white hat! He had outrun any man 
but the discoverer himself. 

The dawn was coming, and that made 
the trail a little less difficult, but Jack’s legs 
were numb, and his mouth dry. It seemed 
as if he could not run another step, and he 
was about to drop to the earth for rest, 
when the man ahead slackened his pace, 
to rest and to listen. He, too, was winded. 

Jack stopped just where a willow screened 
him, and, listening with pounding pulse and 
roaring breath, could hear a faint crackling 
below—some one else was close behind. 
“Carney, I hope,” he said. 

The man ahead also heard the sound, 
and, turning, started on up the stream ; he 
was hardened to the chase, and could have 
left Jack behind had he been so minded, but, 
believing the runner to be one of his own 
men, he dared not push on. Undoubtedly 
he had given them directions as to the 
creek and the exact location of the bar, and 
yet he was too anxious to guide them to 
rush heedlessly on. 

Jack pressed on as closely as he could 
without coming into full view, running swiftly 
when the man was out of sight, creeping 
stealthily when the path lay in the broadening 
light of day. It seemed to him that they 
had been running for four hours ; but, as 
a matter of fact, it was less than two since 
leaving the camp, when the man caught 
sight of Jack and realised that a stranger 
was on his trail. With a gesture of rage, 
he turned and disappeared from view. 

Here was Jack’s chance to think quick. 

“He may be waiting to shoot me, or hit 
me with a stone,” he said, “ but I must go 
on.” When he reached the point where 
the stranger had disappeared, he was at 
momentary loss. “He has hidden to throw 
me off the track, but he wouldn’t have gone 


He ran on, bearing a 
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over this rough ground if his claim were not 
up this creek.” So he kept on up the path, 
which was hardly more than a game trail, 
and showed no fresh use. 

A little later he reasoned, “If he has 
made a detour to throw me off the track, then 
I need not hurry.” 

But at the precise moment, even as he 
decided to take it easy, hoarse yells arose 
behind him, and Carney and two other men 
came into view, and almost at the same 
moment the man with the white hat dis- 
covered himself on a ridge to the north in 
the hope to guide his friends who were 
behind, and without leadership. 

Carney, with long legs, moving like the 
cranks on an engine, came up, his head 
bare, his face livid and covered with 
scratches. 

“ After him, boy !” he gasped. 

Jack’s little rest had refreshed him wonder- 
fully, and he made directly for the spot where 
the guide had last presented himself. 
Carney’s certainty of tone led him to believe 
that in that direction the gold lay. Topping 
the ridge, he saw the white hat among the 
willows of another creek which seemed to 
come in at right angles from the north. In 
a flash Jack knew where he was. Carney’s 
map was right. The discovery was on this 
creek, and not on the larger one he had 
followed so long. 

Down the slope Jack bounded, followed by 
the man from Idaho and two of the other 
party, tearing through the willows like a 
frightened, fleeing bear. The branches 
slashed his face and tore his hat away, but 
he could not stop to regain it. Carney fell 
behind, but one of the other men, a young 
fellow with a smile of confidence on his face, 
drew steadily near. “ You’re a good boy,” 
he called out gaspingly, “but I’ve got you. 
I take first place.” 

The tone of camaraderie as of one college 
athlete to another put a last spurt into Jack’s 
limbs, but his rival passed him, and he be- 
came second in the race. A few minutes 
later he saw the manin the white hat 
standing upon a heap of dirt in a willow 
flat, and Jack perceived the goal of the 
race. The placer-ground was under his 
feet. 

“Take the one above,” shouted the man, 
but Jack’s rival halted where he stood, and 
said, “ Here is my claim.” 

The creek made a wide bend at this 
point, and Jack stopped a few hundred feet 
away and said, “ I’ll take this.” 

Carney came up a moment later. 
quick eye measured the distance. ‘“ You're 
all right, boy. Drive your stake—that 
claim belongs to the Queen. I'll take the 
third one below.” And away he stumbled, 
spent with his toil. , 

Cutting a willow-wand, Jack split it and 
thrust a sheet of paper into it. “JZ claim 


His 


this the second claim below Discovery, on 
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this the 29th of August, 1898,” and signed 


aii “ Jack Henderson, 
j Pine City, 
N. W. Ter.” 

As he stood there beside his proclamation, 
the boy’s heart swelled with pride ‘and 
satisfaction, It was all quite as fine, as 
stirring, as dramatic as he had dreamed it 
might be. The golden sand was under his 
feet, and he had won it by the speed of his 
own limbs, the power of his own pulse. He 
had justified himself to Owen, to his mother, 
and to Mason, who had shielded him so 
often on the Long Trail. 

As the other men came dropping in, and 
Mason did not, Jack began to wonder what 
could have happened to him. Carney, who 
had carried a hatchet throughout all his run, 
and who was now busy cutting stakes and 
measuring off their claims, refused to be in 
the least alarmed by the plainsman’s failure 
to appear. ‘Them cowpunchers can’t run 
any more’n a goose,” said he, “ but they can 
take care o’ themselves. He’ll turn up later. 
Our business is to nail these claims.” 

The man above them was very angry, and 
called some insulting names, but Carney 
paid no attention to him. “The alternate 
claims belong to the Crown,” he said. “These 
fellows don’t know it, but they do.” 

As they worked, the other runners came 
panting up ‘and ranged themselves up and 
down the stream, most of them taking good- 
naturedly what was left. So far as they were 
concerned, the race had been fair, only the 
discoverer and his four or five cronies felt 
aggrieved. 

At last, the claims being both completely 
bounded by stakes, Carney came to where 
Jack stood, and said, “ Have you any idea 
where you lost your hat ?” 

** Yes, it was where I first struck the willows 
along the creek.” 

“Well, I'll hold down the claims while you 
go look for the hat.” 

“The hat don’t matter ; but I don’t know 
where my partner is. I’d like to go look for 
him.” 

“All right. Suppose you go down this 
creek, He may have struck in lower down, 
and is holding a claim there.” 

This seeemed a reasonable supposition, 
and Jack hurried away down the creek, pas- 
sing one after another of the miners who had 
made the run, They were all in good spirits, 
and greeted him gaily. “Hello, boy! Did 
you get in on it?” 

“T got the second below,’ 
proudly. 

“Well, well! You must be a professional 
sprinter. Where’s your hat?” 

“| don’t know—somewhere on 
scape back of me.” 

As the creek descended, it fell into broken 
land, and at last foamed through a granite 
pass into a deep ravine. It was in this 


> he replied 


the land- 
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ravine that he came upon Mason sitting be- 
side the water laving a wounded knee. At 
Jack’s shout he looked up and smiled, point- 
ing in dumb show at his battered leg. 

“ How are you?” Jack breathlessly asked, 
as he ran up. 

“Tm hocked,” responded the trailer. 
“ Been riding bucking broncoes all my life 
without turning a hair, and here I go afoot 
and tumble down a slide and smash my knee. 
That’s what comes ofa horseman trying to 
be a farmer. How did you come out ?” 

“T got the second claim below. And half 
of it’s yours, of course.” 

“Ts iton this same creek?” 

“ Yes, about a mile above here.” 

“ Anybody got this claim ?” 

Jack looked about at the rocky gorge, and 
replied, “ No; all the fellows are above.” 

“Well, then,” said Mason, “I take this 
claim. While I’ve been sitting here doc- 
toring my bruise, I’ve been figuring. I says 
to myself, if there zs any gold on this creek, 
some of it has washed into these pot-holes. 
Notice, there are three of them, so the 
more you fellows dig out and wash above, 
the more I catch—see ! 

Jack, now taking special study, perceived 
that the creek fell from the comparatively 
level land above into a deep pool in the 
granite, and from that into a second and, 
finally, third. His mind seized upon the pos- 
sibility. If this stream had been washing 
gold from the heights above for countless 
ages, why should it not have deposited the 
golden sand, some part of it at least,’ in 
these holes in the rock ? 

“* Maybe your fall was kind o’ providential, 
after all.” 

Mason rose stiffly. ‘‘ Well, I reckon it’s my 
only chance, so far as this creek is concerned, 
so I'll stick a stake, and claim it, any way.” 

He was very lame, and could barely 
hobble ; but with Jack’s help he affixed a 
notice to a tree, and then they walked slowly 
up the creek. 

“The worst of it is,’ said Mason, “I can’t 
do any work for a week, and no packing fora 
month, and we need our outfit the most.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” replied Jack 
stoutly. “I'll get that outfit over here.” 

Upon reaching the claim, he went to bring 
Carney, and they all sat down to eat their 
lunch. It was about nine o’clock, and they 
were very hungry and tired. Nevertheless, 
Carney said, “ Youngster, we’ve got to go to 
camp and back before sundown. It’s our 
business to be on these claims to-night.” 

“T hate to leave you,” Jack said to Mason. 

“Never mindme. You go and bring some 
grub ; don’t load yourself down with the tent 
and extra bedding. We’ll rough it for a day 
or two.” 

On the way back Carney found Jack’s hat, 
and this our hero took as another sign of 
good luck. They reached the camp at noon, 
and found every one much excited over the 
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rush, and all prepared to break camp and 
seek the new field. 

Tired as he was, our hero’s heart was high, 
and the pack he ‘shouldered was almost as 
big as Carney’ s. “Mason must have a good 
warm bed,” he said to himself, as he put on 
an extra blanket, 

His burden grew heavier each mile, and 
his strength dwindled alarmingly. His rests 
became more and more frequent, until it 
seemed as though he could not possibly 
stagger under his load. He fell behind, 
and Carney went on, Though Jack could 
not blame him, the boy felt deserted. Others 
passed in silence, leaving him toiling up the 
rocks and over the slippery pine-necdles, 
Even had he been fresh, the load would not 
have been light, and now the lack of a full 
night’s sleep and the run had sapped his 
vitality. 

He met his Waterloo in a long, pine-clad 
ridge, which confronted him at right angles 
like a wall. He was so weak, and his shoe- 
soles so slippery, that the ascent was impos- 
sible. Twice he slipped, toppled, and rolled 
down, and while he lay there, bewildered, and 
wondering just where he was and how he was 
to go round this obstruction, he heard a shout. 

He did not at first reply, for he was not 
sure the call was intended for him, but at 
the second hallo he recognised Carney’s 
voice, and feebly responded to it. Guided 
by the boy’s replies, Carney came over the 
ridge and down to where the exhausted lad 
lay completely vanquished, fairly penned to 
earth by his pack. 

“ Hello, son, how you making it ?” the big 
miner asked jovially. 

“ Not very well. My shoes are so slippery.” 

“Did ye fall? Are ye hurt?” 

“No, I guess not. Yes, I fell. Guess I 
pumped my head. I’m kind o’ turned round,” 

“Pretty hard day for you,” Carney mut- 
tered as he took the pack. “Can you 
walk ?” 

Jack rose stiffly. “Oh, yes, and I guess 
I can carry part of that pack, too.” 

“If you carry yourself, you'll do well, my 
lad. You’re done out. Come on; it’s only 
a little way now.” 

Together they angled up the ravine till an 

easier slope presented itself, and so, just, at 

dusk, they came in sight of Mason’s fire, 
and its cheery sparkle was as hospitable as 
an open door. 

The trailer looked up at Jack’s pale face 
and seemed to understand. “ Good thing 
we don’t have to do this reg’ler,” he said. 

Jack managed to smile. “This beats 
football all out,” 

“You'll forget the whole trip to-morrow 
morning,” Carney assured him, “Sleep is 
all you need. Well, so long, boys. I must 
get my watch-fire going.” And off he went, 
without listening to Jack’s grateful murmur 
of thanks. 

During the next four days our young 
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miner transferred all their outfit, and Mason, 
who was able to hobble about, built a sort 
of hunter’s lodge to shield them from the 
cold. The whole creek was now lined with 
men busy constructing cabins against the 
winter that was swiftly coming. They all 
found time now and again to pan dirt on 
their claims, and colours were reported thick. 
Discovery Claim was rich in gold, quite as 
good as the one in Pine Creek, so far as 
could be judged from the small amount of 
dirt washed out. A nugget or two of good 
size added to the excitement of the camp, 
which was now called Caribou. 

Mason decided that no one would trouble 
his “pot-hole proposition,” and, as_ his 
lameness permitted, began a comfortable 
log cabin for Jack’s claim. “ We don’t want 
to forget that we’re in the north,” he said 
sagely. There was a tremendous lot of 
labour involved in building, for the only tools 
were the cross-cut saw and the axe, but at 
last they found themselves under a roof and 
ready to work their claim. Regretfully they 
admitted that winter was close at hand, and 
their sluices not yet ready. 

They toiled sixteen hours each day, but 
toiled joyfully, and at last were ready to 
sluice their claim. The question was one of 
attaining bed-rock, and the pit they dug 
seemed to promise better dirt the deeper 
they went ; but then placer-mining was, after 
all, a gamble, a chance. All depended on 
the swish in the current of the far-off glacial 
stream. “We may strike a pocket, and we 
may not,” said Mason. 

One cold day, when the ice was thick along 
the edges of the stream, they turned the 
water for the first time into their sluice- 
box, and began throwing in the dirt which 
they had scraped from the bottom of the 
pit. 

They shovelled like demons all day, for 
the sky was grey and snow threatened. 
They worked in silence ; so much depended 
on the results of the day’s toil. 

When all the mound was gone, they leaped 
into the pit and dug under the bank, scrap- 
ing the bed-rock to keep the water at work 
till the chill of evening was in the air. 

Then Mason, with a face graver than he 
had ever shown, and with almost a tremor 
in his voice, called out: “ Well, boy, here we 
show our hands. You go up and turn the 
water off. If I find anything, I’ll yell ; if I 
don’t —[’ll drop in my tracks.” 

Jack’s heart was throbbing painfully as he 
closed the gate and shut off the stream. He 
waited there with a big lump in his throat 
and a kind of quiver in his breath. 

Then Mason yelled, a whoop as of a crazy 
Comanche—not one, but a half-dozen—an 
outcry that reached the men above, and 
started them on the run to see what had 
been found. 





THE END. 
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Jack covered the distance between himself 
and his partner in a dozen mighty bounds. 
Mason, bareheaded, and with both hands 
full of gravel, said breathlessly, “ We’ve got 
it !—we’ve got it !” 

He opened his hands, and Jack saw amid 
the mud and pebbles the gleam of those 
peculiar, flat, scale-like nuggets which the 
country yielded. Then he laughed, and said, 
“Seems to me that for a cowman you're a 
good deal excited over a gold-mine. I’m 
going to tell Carney. We owe it all to 
him,” 

Carney came rushing with the rest and 
seemed heartily glad. “That beats my 
showing,” he said. “It’s a boy for luck, 
every time.” 

“This fixes us for the winter,” said Mason, 
“even if it freezes solid to-night.” 

“Tm going to write to mother and the 
boys this minute,” said Jack, eager to share 
his good fortune with those so anxiously 
waiting to hear from him. 

The weight of the day’s clean-up was 
estimated at four hundred dollars, and the 
biggest nugget of all Jack gave to Carney, 
whose guidance had made this good fortune 
possible. 

Two years later, with a reputation second 
only to Ali Hassan the Dragoman, Jack 
returned to his home, carrying himself like a 
conqueror. It was the week of Thanks- 
giving, for he had stayed with Owen over- 
night in St. Paul in order to buy some 
presents for his mother and sister, and when 
he stepped upon the platform of his native 
village he was laden with bundles. 

With boyish love of making a sensation, 
he wore a corduroy suit much battered and 
frayed, a pair of miner’s boots, and a nobly 
discoloured sombrero. He went away new 
and shining; he wanted to come _ back 
scarred like a veteran. 

Mrs. Henderson was waiting to see him, 
and as Jack took her in his arms, she smiled 
in the midst of her tears. ‘“ What a big? 
burly miner you are !” 

Jack, on his part, perceived that she was 
older and frailer, and his heart filled with 
satisfaction as he thought of his power to save 
her trom all further work and worry. In 
answer to his sister’s acknowledgment, 
“Well, Buddie, you succeeded in spite of us,” 
he generously said, “ I’ve succeeded—yes, 
but not alone, sis. I owe everything I have 
to my chums Carney and Mason. As I 
wrote you, I would have died only for Mason. 
I wanted him to come home with me, but 
he said he’d better stay and look after things 
till I got back.” 

“T wish I could see and thank him,” said 
the mother. : 

“Ves, if he were here our Thanksgiving 
would be perfect,” responded Jack. 
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THE VOICE. 


BY BERNARD CAPES. 


HE day had been wet and mellow 
after a longish drought. The 
soil sucked at the warm flood, as 

a thirsty horse swills at a trough, or a 
hungry baby at a bottle, drawing in its 
satisfaction quietly and intently; the 
cottage windows twinkled under their hats 
of dripping thatch ; the hills, misty and 
phantasmic, seemed to roll like leviathans 
in a fog of descending water. And it 
was under such circumstances of weather 
that I first saw Balmworth. 

One could not conceive a village more 
faithful to its etymology. It saunters 
down a gentle slope, half a mile long, 
from the hills to the sea ; slips without a 
stumble into a tiny cove, land-locked for 
nine-tenths of its circumference, and 
green as a brooch set in a deep hoop of 
chalk ; and elsewhere and on all sides 
piles itself up with bolsters of sleepy down. 
Coming from the little station-village of 
Flock— itself a drowsy portal to the hills 
—one ascends a three-mile rise, traverses 
a short tableland, and goes straight down, 
smiling, into the harbourage of the tran- 
quil valley. What does it concern one 
that those slumberous pillows of green 
which contain it are neighboured on 
either side by populous and popular 
“seaside resorts”? The hills are ram- 
parts as well as boundaries, and the 
vulgar, addicted to char-a-bancs and high 
roads, essay to storm them but fitfully. 
Let him that enters Balmworth leave fuss 
and nerves behind. 

And the inhabitants are all in keeping. 
Here are no sharks of landladies, hun- 
gering to feed on the inexperienced 
adventurer; no maximum of cost for a 
minimum of service ; no cracked pianos at 
a shilling a thump; no castors estimated 
in the weekly bill at a figure which would 
keep a furrier in pepper for a year; no 


priceless china, cheapened from the near- 
est crockery store, and put up on brackets 
to be accidentally broken, and paid for ; 
no charge for the attendance which is 
ever lacking ; no suffering protests, no ex- 
tortion, no inflated prices whatever. No 
fleas, I was going to add; but, truth to 
confess, they are in profusion, Yet they 
bite kindly—kiss one into lumps, as it 
were, with ever a gentle forethought for the 
provision of the only man in the place 
who sells insecticide. 

Balmworth, to be sure, lets lodgings— 
indeed, in the “season” it is so greatly 
affected by those who love not the 
swarming warrens of August, that it is 
difficult to secure a bed there — but 
on an artless Arcadian plan. It is as 
ready to take in the houseless traveller 
as it would be to be taken in by him. 
Any Jeremy Diddler so inclined might 
steal his dirty week’s toll of its hos- 
pitableness. Its landladies tot up their 
bills, all wrong, with infinite travail, and 
finally beg the good graces of their 
lodgers to help them to screw and 
pummel the items into some corre- 
spondence with the totals. They smile; 
they confide; they are on_ pleasant 
personal, but not in the least self-obtru- 
sive terms with you from the outset 
(supercilious or baronial-nosed people 
discomfort them). Sometimes they en- 
treat your acceptance of a basket of 
blackberries or rosy apples. They are 
mostly the wives and mothers of the 
boatmen, to whom appertaineth the 
conduct of the Cove, sailing and fishing, 
the letting out of craft, the exploiting, 
in short, of little Balmworth as a sea 
pleasure-garden. 

It is a very quaint and pretty basin 
among the cliffs, is this Cove—something 
like Mother Carey’s Peace-pool. It is just 
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a mile in circumference ; and the Jand’s 
fond arms, not quite meeting round it, leave 
open a narrow waterway, through which 
pleasuring steamers can creep in in all 
but stormy weather. ‘They do not trouble 
one much. ‘The life of the Cove congre- 
gatesall the morning about the eastern side, 
to which they do not come, and_where 
cluster the little white bathing-huts which 
are the real lodgings of Balmworth. For 
this pool of translucent water, on whose 
floor sixteen feet down one may see the 
weeds swaying pale as if in moonlight, is 
as grateful to the bather as ever was Castalia 
to the Muses ; and there be those who will 
camp all day among the little huts, that 
they may undress and plunge at pleasure. 

Opposite the waterway above mentioned 
sweeps up a mighty forehead of chalk, 
mottled like old ivory, which, descending 
gradually as it curves either way about 
the Cove, ends at the entrance in horns 
of stratified rock. In the Western arm 
of this curve is gathered the business 
material of the place—boats, nets, lobster- 
pots, prawn-chests, lugworms and lumber. 
It is significant that never a life-belt is to 
be seen there, unless in the shed where 
the men of the Coastguard keep their 
trim black boats with the brass fittings. 
Balmworth pays no tax to the white- 
horsed farmers of the sea, and that for 
a simple reason. When the wind blows 
enough to imperil small craft, no sailing- 
boat can make the outward passage of the 
waterway. Even in calm weather so 
narrow is it that the tripper-steamers have 
to slip in with caution. Meet that such 
a place, so secure, so unvexed, so child- 
like in its character, should be haunted, if 
at all, by a child’s voice. 

Perhaps it was the cluck of choked 
gutters, or the soft trample of the rain on 
the road, or some inarticulate thin speech 
of cottager whining itself into the phantom 
texture of these ; but, as I walked, while 
the hills sank fading about me into night 
and water, I could have thought, and 
more than once, that something ran 
beside me—a little thing that begged in a 
little voice, as small trained cadgers do, 
and sobbed and moaned to rouse my 
unresponsive sympathy. ‘The impressicn 
was so faint, so unreal, that my only 
wonder lay in its imposing itself on me so 
persistently. 1 struggled with myself to 
resolve it into some far-distant hum of 
church bells—into some jangle of the 
innumerable small voices with which, to 
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one’s isolated fancy, the stillest night is 
sown. It would not be put aside. It 
rose and fell to the pulse of the weather, 
to the contours of the way—no words, 
but their. shadow; no face but the 
uplifted glimmering blotch of one, which, 
when I bent to canvas it, was always a 
stone in the road. 

I felt no distress, but a certain curiosity, 
That the illusion was an illusion I never 
had a doubt. The key to the enigma 
was all that lacked. But I was confident 
that I should find it, sooner or later, 

I went on placidly, descending to the 
Cove. ‘The lights of an inn, of cottages, 
met me right and left. And then I was 
going down a narrow gully, and then—a 
tongue of ashy water. 

It lapped out of the mists, reaching 
vainly for the rank of little boats which 
lay thereby, pulled high up on the shingle. 
Grey wet and desolation held all this 
quarter of the Cove. Not a light twinkled 
from the Coastguard station, perched 
high up on the butt of the western horn. 
It was just a minute section of beach and 
sea, contracting or dilating as the fog 
mumbled it. Not a sign of life was in 
evidence but the figure of a_ solitary 
boatman roping up his craft for the night. 

And then, all of a sudden, the voice 
had become articulate, and I saw the 
dark form of a little girl go bounding 
down the stones to the lonely figure. 
“ Bill! Bill!” she cried, “ do let me pull! 
Oh, Bill, do let me pull !” 

The tone pierced so shrill, so childishly 
treble through that large austerity of 
gloom, that at the first note a_half- 
hysterical chuckle bubbled from me. 
And then in the same instant I felt my 
laugh, irresistible as it had come, a 
blasphemy. ‘The figure among the boats 
took no notice whatever. 

“ Bill!” wailed the child, ‘‘do let me 
pull!” 

The figure worked on stolidly. 

“Ts he stone-deaf ?” I thought. 

She danced round him, crying and 
entreating—always in that piercing young 
voice. He could not fail to see, if he 
had not heard her. Suddenly he rose to 
his height, his task finished, and came 
clumping up the shingle towards me. In 
the same moment the figure of the child 
seemed to go down into the waters and 
disappear. With a shout I leapt to my 
senses, and pursued it. Not a bubble, 
not a ripple betrayed the place of its 






















noiseless plunge. The tide came in 
wrinkle over wrinkle, without a fleck. I 
beat back and forth, peering, calling, 
but with no avail. Finally I desisted, 
and went up the beach to the man, 
He at least, though I had questioned it 
at first, was no ghost. I felt that I 
was shaking through and through as I 
approached him. No doubt he thought 
me demented, 

But he essayed a polite reassurance, 
lighting his pipe with what indifference 
he could assume. His face revealed 
itself to me, glowing and shadowing as 
he pulled at the match. It was the face, 
indubitably, of a kindly, weatherbeaten 
boatman, black with strong hair over two- 
thirds of its surface—no face for callous- 
ness or inhumanity. I made up my mind 
on the instant, 

“{. thought I heard a child calling 
down there,” I said. ‘But there wasn’t 
one, of course ?” 

“Bless you, see,” he said, in a curt- 
ously little indrawn voice for such a bushy 
man, “ this isn’t no night for children,” 

“No,” I replied—‘‘a black night ; no 
sort of weather for one’s first visit to your 
Cove.” 

“T’ve never known the like,” he an- 
swered, looking up at the sky. (They 
never have.) 

His atmosphere invited frankness. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. He 
told me. “ And your Christian name ?” 

“Bill, see,” said he. (That was his 
odd pronunciation of “sir.” 

He was going up the village, and I was 
suddenly anxious for his company. I 
refrained, even, from looking over my 
shoulder as we left the boats and the 
whispering crescent of beach. 

“Ah!” I said: “that was the name 
I thought I heard the child call—Bill.” 

“Yes, see ?” he responded heartily. 

“* Bill,” I thought I heard her say: 
‘do let me pull !’” I went on, 
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“Ah!” he said; “that'll be little Miss 
Vera.” 

“Little Miss . . 
didn’t hear her?” 

‘*No, see,” he answered simply. “I 
can’t do it; but others can. She visits 
us time and again by their showing—the 
little drownded sperit of her.” 

“* How was she drowned?” My voice 
seemed something apart from me. 

“Had set her heart,” he said soberly, 
“on pulling of a boat all by herself— 
was always a-crying on me to let her. 
But I had my orders. She was a bit 
what you'd call wilful, see; and one 
evening—it might have been like this” 
(he had forgotten his former statement)— 
‘she give her mother the slip, where they 
lodged at Mrs, Sturmey’s, and run down 
to the boats, and had one out, all with 
her own hands, before a soul knew she 
was gone.” He stopped a moment, 
sucking at his pipe till it scattered a very 
comet of sparks into the wet. “I picked 
up her little body myself,” he said. 
“There it was in the water, as quiet as 
sleep. She’d just run the boat off of the 
beach, and herself with it. So she’d 
never had her pull, after all. God rest 
her sperit !” 

I saw him later, in the tap of “The 
Pure Drop.” He was having his tem- 
perate pot and pipe before turning in, 
and was taking his earnest share in a 
political discussion. ‘The visitation lay, 
if it lay at all, quite simply and unharm- 
fully on his mind. Surely this was the 
right unsophisticated way to accept it. 
The responsibility for haunting lies with 
the haunter. As for myseif, I have not 
learned to appreciate Balmworth at a 
figure less than its due because of that 
infinite weirdness of my introduction to 
it. It is a rare haven on a noisy coast ; 
its voices murmur either out of sleep or 
death. But that one shrill small voice 
I have never heard again, 


. But you said you 
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INCE ’tis my pleasure to obey 
Inconstant Fashion’s latest cry, 
I soon shall lightly float away 
Beyond the glamour of your eye; 
And while I float serenely high, 
For once beneath me you will be; 


If you would only fly with me! 


Then, far below, I shall espy— 
Just like a glimpse of yesterday— 


tie. 
’Twould be a joy, you can’t deny, 


If you would only fly with me! 





Yet you and I could share the sky— 


“Let go the ropes!” you'll hear me say ; 


Your foes as shrinking specks to see ; 
We'd share that joy—just you and I— 


But soon the specks would fade away, 


And naught but space would meet the eye ; 


Your life and mine as one would sway, 
Your lips meet mine—and none to spy ! 
And as our silken ship floats by, 

The passing clouds we will not see ; 

To soar beyond them I would try— 

If you would only fly with me! 








VENVOI. 


One word before your lips reply, 


= =~ ° . 9 > , - £- , ’ " > 
That Earth with which I’ve snapped my I know your father won't agree, 


But we could square him by-and-by— 
If you would only fly with me! 


TRISTRAM CRUTCHLEY. 



























































HE last two weeks of May and the 
first of June show us Paris as we 
have read ofit, heard of it, dreamed 

of it! Gaiety isthe dominant note. Foun- 
tains sparkle, children laugh, women smile, 
and the very trees seem to join in the 
general enjoyment of sunshine and summer 
flowers. Every day brings some new 
pleasure or some old one that never tires. 
Week in, week out, the babies in the 
Champs Elysées ride in goat carriages, 
watch Punch and Judy shows, play Dia- 
bolo, tell tales of one another, laugh and 
cry over the joys and sorrows of their 
little world in exactly the same way as 
their elders ride in motor cars, go to the 
races, play bridge, talk scandal, and flirt. 
‘The cynic will not agree with this, I know. 
He will point out the seas of difference 
which lie between the pleasures of inno- 
cence and those 


PARISIAN PASTIMES. 
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due perhaps to the tact that at home 
“Madame” leaves those mysterious 
corset strings of hers quite loose, while 
when she is walking or driving abroad she 
has them drawn tight. There is, if one 
only had the time to study it, a whole 
philosophy in a corset string; but as we 
are not dealing with the ethical side of 
life, it is enough to say that Madame ex 
déshabillé and Madame en (foilette is 
quite a different personage. If you 
watch her as she steps from her carriage 
at the Pré Catelan, and steers her way 
through an ocean of tiny tea-tables to a 
group of friends in a distant corner, 
manipulating with perfect grace her ample 
skirts, her sunshade, her toy terrier, and 
her gold chatelaine, you realise the per- 
fection of artificial elegance, the joy of 
the great couturier who has designed the 

charming frock 





of knowledge. 
But to-day we 
will take no heed 
of the cynic and 
will rest satisfied 
with the charm- 
ing spectacle that 
lies before us 
down broad, 
shady avenues 
and in sunny 
spaces. It is 
indeed well 
worth our while, 
for no people 
repay one so well 
as the French 
for time spent in 
observing — their 
out-of-door _ life. 








she wears. ‘To 
him she is, 
not so much a 
woman, as an 
interpreter of his 
art, and a re- 
markably adapt- 
able one too, for 
no matter what 
the style, she 
can wear it, and 
wear it well. 
Her waist is just 
where he says it 
shall be, and her 
complexion har- 
monises with any 
colour-scheme 
he may combine. 
To the milliner 








They have an 
inherent _ talent 
for playing to 
the public, and once outside their own 
door they are, as it were, before the 
footlights. © The women particularly 
have an indoor and an outdoor side, 
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Beige hat from Carlier’s. 





she is equally 
pliable, and 
never has_ she 
proved herself more so than this year, 
which has brought us a complete revolu- 
tion in headgear. For ages, counting in 
Fashion’s time, she has worn her hats 
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tilted over her face. Now she must let 
them hang over the back of her neck— 
yet the effect is just as charming. It 
must, however, be remembered that I 
am speaking of ultra-perfection at this 
moment, which means no exaggeration 
anywhere—no gaudy colours, no excess 
in line or curve, but a gentle harmony in 
everything. We hear that emerald-green, 
mustard-yellow, and violet are the favourite 
colours maybe; 
but it is not 
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was there with her two pretty daughters, 
who were charmingly dressed in white 
mousseline de soie trimmed with old lace, 
I could tell you the name of the little 
dressmaker who made those pretty gowns, 
and Madame la Comtesse could weave 
you a pretty story about the lace which 
figured in many a brilliant scene before 
either of her girls were born. But this 
is a peep behind the scenes of which the 

big dress- 





the Parisienne 
who will force 
them upon us, 
for she likes 
nothing so well 
as a_ground- 
work of black 
or white orgrey, 
and just as the 
greatest colour- 
ists in painting 
have produced 
their finest pic- 
tures with these 
low tones, so 
she and_ her 
dressmaker be- 
tween them 
produce _ their 
most effective 
toilettes with 
little else. 
Our three 
illustrations 
show the love 
of simple ele- 
gance dominat- 
ing the taste 
of the French- 
woman who 
can indulge in 
gowns and 
millinery 








makers might 
not approve, 


when, after all, 
it is from them 
that we get all 
our ideas, and 
not from the 
Comtesse or 
her little work- 
woman. 

The _ spring 
tailor - mades, 
with their 
stripesin blacks 
and whites and 
greys, are still 
to be seen in 
the morning, 
but their smart 
ness is put into 
the shade by 
the lovely toi- 
lettes one sees 
in the after- 
noon. Voiles, 
crépes de Chine, 
painted mousse- 
Zines, and laces 
are everywhere, 
all made with 
the sleeve @ /a 
Japonaise. Be- 
sides embroid- 
ery, a good deal 











turned out by Photo by Félix. 
the dons fat- 
seurs: but it 
is not only those women fortunate enough 
to be able to go direct to the fountain head 
who command our admiration. Rather 
we give our praise to those who, by 
reason of limited means, must think and 
even make for themselves. And _ they 
are many, let it be known, especially 
in those exclusive circles where birth 
still counts for more than money. One 


reads the list of guests at a wedding and 
sees that Madame la Comtesse de X 








Rose-coloured gown, by Laferriére, 


of pompadour 
silk is being 
used to form 
waistbands, shoulder capes with lace in- 
sertion, and also for hat trimmings round 


real lace crowns. Another charming 
fashion is that of combining with the 


simplicity of the Puritan maiden the gor- 
geousness of the East. A simple muslin 
frock can be made sumptuous by a short 
mantle of cream crépe de Chine richly 
embroidered in silks of the richest hue. 
Sunshades also are of the gayest, and 
may be counted now among millinery, 
Continued on Supplement, page. 4 
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. The 
Pianola 


Piano, 


which can be played by 
hand or with music rolls, 
is the only piano which 
can be correctly called 
the “complete piano.” 


@ Although the Pianola provides a_ perfect 
technique, and is absolutely submissive to the 
musical taste of the performer, yet this pro- 
vision of key-striking ability is not in itself 
sufficient to the requirements of the real lover 
of music. Something that will provide an 
authoritative guide to the interpretation of an 
unfamiliar composition is indispensable. The 
Metrostyle, which can only be used in con- 
junction with the Pianola and the Pianola 
Piano, accomplishes this essential need and 
thus places the Pianola Piano in an unassail- 
able position of musical efficiency. 


@ The Metrostyle is nct in the least degree 
arbitrary, but can be called to one’s aid in the 
interpretation of a bar, a passage, or the whole 
of a composition. The Metrostyle would not 
have been possible if the great authorities 
had withheld their co-operation, but recog- 
nising the absolute subjection of the Pianola 
to personal feeling such masters as Grieg, 
Rosenthal, Paderewski, etc., etc., have in- 
dicated their interpretations, and these can 
at any instant be reproduced or referred to 
by any one who owns a Pianola Piano. 


@ The piano part of the Pianola Piano—the 
Steck Piano—is one of the few first-class 
pianos of the world, and one that would be 
singled out from any collection as an instru- 
ment of peculiar beauty of tone and easy 
responsiveness of action. The player part 
—the Pianola—is the standard by which all 
other piano-players are compared. Itincludes 
the Metrostyle, which is a more complete 
guide to interpretation than the composer’s 
own score, since it gives the actual interpre- 
tation of great musicians. 


@ Thus the Pianola Piano can fully justify its 
claim to completeness, and in musical 
efficiency cannot be approached by any other 
piano. : 

@ We shall be glad to give demonstrations to 
all interested, and a full description is given 
in our Catalogue A.B. Write for it. 


@ The Pianola Piano can be obtained on the 
Deferred Payment System, and we will take 
pianos of the ordinary type in part exchange. 
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as they are 
chosen in many 
instances to 
finish off the 
hat. One 
Frenchwoman 
I know of has, 
as a matter of 
course, a new 
sunshade _ with 
every new 
summer gown 
and hat. Some 
day she may 
leave her col- 
lection to the 
Louvre, and 
then we, or the 
next genera- 
tion, will be 
able to wonder 
over it. Boots, 
too, are grow- 
ing in beauty 
day by day. 
They also must 
tone with the 
toilette, and 
those worn 
with short 
skirts may be 
as fanciful as 
the wearer 
Wish e-s.. 
Buckles and 
buttons are 
also of great 


value, and the delicate tones of suéde 
and kid used for the gaiter part of the 
boot or shoe make them as expensive 
a luxury as the long glove. A set of 
boot-buttons or shoe-buckles is one of 
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Photo by Félix. 
Laferritre model in blue and silver. 








the latest and 
most welcome 
of birthday 
and wedding 
gifts. 

Yes, in all 
truth the scene 
is a gay one, 
and will reach 
its height dur- 
ing the grande 
Semaine, 
finished off by 
the Grand Prix. 
After this, say 
the old chroni- 
cles, there is a 
seneral exodus; 
but in this, as 
in other things, 
times have 
changed. Now- 
adays people 
do not fly off 
directly the big 
race has been 
run ; indeed, a 
good many of 
them settle 
down to a 
season of pri- 
vate entertain- 
ments for 
which they 
have previ- 
ously had no 
time. Small 


picture-shows open, the Salons are re- 
visited, concerts get more attention, and 
in between times arrangements are made 
for seaside and country costumes, of which 
we shall hear more later on. 


EK. CLARKE. 
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DISHES FOR THIS MONTH. 
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Stewed Cherries & Custard. 


Stewed Prunes & Custard. 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
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tuted.|] BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one thing 

Stewed Rhubarb & Custard,| 27¢eded with all Stewed, Tinned, or Bottled Fruits. 

It enhances their flavor, adds to their nutriment, 
and imparts to them a grateful mellowness. 


= BIRD’S Custard POWDER completely supersedes the use of 
Eggs in the preparation of High-class Custard. 


NO RISK! 





NO TROUBLE! 
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Ladies and 
Babies. 
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THE GOVERNOR. 


FORREST. 


BY M. 


HE Governor was walking in the 
garden. ‘To be forty-five years 
of age, healthy, and possessed of 

an elegant wife—an heiress—who fulfils 
the duties of her position gracefully, is 
a not unenviable position for a man, and 
the Governor should have considered him- 
self a fortunate person. Yet he frowned 
as he walked among the orderly flower- 
beds that fringed the sweep of sanded 
path—the carriage-drive from the great 
iron entrance gates. For the fly in the 
Governor’s amber was the fact that his 
race would die with him, since no child 
had come of his otherwise satisfactory 
marriage. 

And this morning, as he stood and 
stared with unseeing eyes at a flowering 
francesia bush, purple and white and 
sweet-smelling, the Governor was thinking 
of other days ; of the drowsy hours of the 
long vacation at his father’s country seat 
in England: of his dead sister’s governess, 
the pretty brown-eyed little French girl— 
of all that should not have been, and was. 
Of his mother’s diabolical cleverness in 
getting rid of the girl while he had run up 
to town to think over things, so that she 
left no trace of her whereabouts, of his 
half-hearted search for her, and of his 
“coming to his senses,” as his mother 
termed it, and the speedy courtship and 
marriage with some one else, which was so 
** satisfactory ” to all. 

What had become of Amélie? he asked 
himself this morning, half a world away 
from the old home, and the scene of 
Ameélie’s disgrace, the warm smell of 
the sun-kissed grass and flowers in his 
nostrils, the chirp of wee things in the 
grass, and the far-off hunk-hunk of a river 
steamer sounding in his ears. What had 
become of her? He _ had heard in- 
cidentally, long afterwards, when the 
subject had become, to him, as something 
vague and distasteful which he would 
fain forget, that she had refused to take 
money from his mother. Where had she 
gone, with her slender purse and_ her 
sorrowful heart? And the child—his 
child and hers ? Heavens! what a 


theme for speculation, after all these years! 
The child would be a young man or 





woman now. and he... why, his 
heart was hungry for a child. . . 

She stepped out from behind the 
francesia bush, big-eyed and wondering, 
her fair curls clustering about her neck, 
and her brown eyes fixed on him. She 
was not shy. She was merely contem- 
plative. 

‘How did you come here ?” asked the 
Governor, 

She wore a blue print frock, and a 
white pinafore with a hole in it. On the 
back of her head was a tumbled white 
sun-bonnet, and she had on long navy- 
blue socks and tan shoes. 

“How did you get here?” said the 
Governor, and he looked perplexed. He 
did not think she was a servant’s child. 

“IT comed a-past the gate,” she said 
gravely, looking guiltily down the path 
to where the khaki back of the sentinel 
was dimly visible among the tall clumps 
of pampas grass. 

‘“Didn’t he try to stop you?” asked 
the Governor, smiling and indicating the 
unconscious khaki. 

She dimpled and reddened faintly, a 
mischievous glint in her brown eyes. ‘I 
came a-hind him when he wasn’t looking,” 
she said gleefully. ‘I fink as he was 
reading the paper!” 

So much for sentry-go! The Governor 
smiled again. 

‘““\What did you want to come in here 
for? didn’t you know people aren’t allowed 
into Government House grounds ?” 

She dropped her eyes modestly, digging 
in the grass with the point of her worn, 
dew-damp shoe. “I didn’t fink at all,” 
she said. ‘‘I never do when I wants to 
do anyfing very much. If I do, some- 
fing inside me stops me doing it . . . so 
I just comed to see if everyfing was 
real!” 

“Did you fancy this was fairyland ?” 
The Governor did not know he sneered 
as he spoke. 

But the child was matter-of-fact. She 
never saw veiled bitterness, She shook 
her head. ‘Not dezactly. But the 
flowers here seem so much purpler and 
whiter than the flowers outside, and the 
grass so greener, and the bees fatter, and 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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r SUAP 


For Baby's First Bath and 
Subsequent Baths. 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, anti- 
septic properties derived 
from Cuticura, united with 
the purest of saponaceous 
ingredients and most re- 
freshing of flower odours, 
Cuticura Soap is all that the 
fondest of fond mothers de- 
siresforcleansing, preserving 
and purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infantsand 
children. Guaranteed abso- 


lutely pure and may be used 
from the hour of birth. 


Depots:_ London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.: Parts. 5 
Bus Ge la Paix: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp.. Boston, 
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the gravel all smoothey . . . it must be 
nice to be governors.” 

The Governor laughed. ‘Think so, 
young woman? Did you know I was 
the Governor ?” 

She shook her head reproachfully at 
him, and he wished her eyes were not so 
brown ; they hurt his heart in a way that 
forty-five-year-old hearts don’t like. 

“You shouldn’t tell lies,” she said 
sweetly. “It’s awful wicked and _hell- 
fiery. The Governor has gold lace on 
his shoulders and sleeves, and a cocked 
hat in his hand, and his hand is always 
ona sword. I saw him when he comed 
in a carriage with white horses pulling, 
and mounted p’leece, and a lady in a 
pink hat, and bunches of flowers that 
died because their insides were ali wired, 


and flags, and people screamin’... That’s 
the Governor !” with scorn. 
“Well . . . who do you think I am?” 


asked the Governor, moving a step nearer 
to her, and gently adjusting her creased 
bonnet, for the sun was pouring full on 
her yellow head. 

“You are the gardener,” she said 
decidedly. “I wonder if you would give 
me some flowers ?” 

“*T would,” said the Governor. ‘Which 
for choice ?” 

“Roses,” she said, her eyes growing 
dreamy. “ Roses, same as the red ones 
that crawled up to the pwincess’ window 
in the story.” 

“ Tell me the story,” said the Governor, 
“while I cut the roses.” 

She set her arms a-kimbo, and gazed 
up at the shadowless sky, deep in thought, 
then began, in the sing-song voice school 
children keep for recitation : 

‘**Bwring me roses,’ the pwincess said, 
‘Roses glowin’ and roses red : 

For when love rides to the tournament 
And sees the blossoms above him bent, 


Red as a woman’s heart above him, 


He may guess how well I love him !’” 


“Ts that all?” said the Governor, suck- 
ing his forefinger, where a thorn had em- 
bedded itself. 

“No. There’s a middle I’ve degotten, 
But I ’member the last : 

‘Cover my grave with roses,’ she said, 

‘Roses wilted and roses dead. 

That, when love rides with his prowess token, 
He may see the wreck of the heart he’s broken. 
He may see the... the... the... 


I deget the rest, and I’m tired.” 
“Where did you pick up all this?” he 
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said, reaching after a prize bud that the 
gardener intended for the annual show. 

‘**'Teacher teached me.” She was deli- 
cately fingering the heart of a splendid 
“Cloth of Gold,” and her eyes were fixed 
on the flag flapping over the roof of 
Government House. 

The Governor was recklessly dragging 
at the rose-bushes and walking on the 
carefully raked flower-beds; the air was 
full of the drowsy hum of bees from the 
hives at the back of Government House, 
a jasmine hedge filled the sun-washed 
morning with scent of honey and almond, 
‘The Governor was not frowning now, 
“There! that’s as much as you can 
carry,” he said at last, filling her arms and 
pinafore with the pink and gold of the 
flowers. ‘ ‘Tell me now what sort of father 
you think I would make ?” 

“You're not a bit like mine,” she 
answered thoughtfully ; ‘‘ you’re straighter 
up somehow, and your sleeves isn’t rubbed, 
and your eyes are shiny, and look as if 
people had to do just what you say. ... 
Papa’s eyes are tired, always countin’ 
figgers . . . and he has a beard too, and 


you hav’n’t a ’starshe, nor nanyfing .. . 
No .. . you don’t look like a father-man 


one bit.” 

** But I would like to be a father-man,” 
said the Governor, stretching out his arms, 
“Would you come and be my little 
girl? ...I hav’n’t any little boys or 
girls.” 

She shook her head decidedly. 

“They would be wanting me at home,” 
she said. “ Has the Governor any little 
children ?” 

“No, Aren’t you sorry for him?” 

‘“No,” she said, ‘‘ What does he want 
little children for? ‘They would only muss 
the flower-beds, and break and spill lots 
. . . What does he want them for? Hasn't 
he ever so many other fings ?” 

The Governor saw the blue of a chiffon 
parasol he was familiar with among the 
sunflowers near the stone pillars of the 
east verandah. His wife was coming 
slowly round the terraces. He did not 
want to see the quizzical lift of her dark 
eyebrows, and hear her sharp reproof of 
the sentry’s carelessness in letting a strange 
child “get in a-hind him.” So, as the 
little one turned to go along the path, he 
did not seek to detain her, only walking 
beside her as far as the lodge, and letting 
her out with his own hands into the dusty, 
sun-flecked road, to the vast amazement of 
Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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LEARN TO SWIM BY ONE TRIAL. 
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the sentry, who thought she must be a 
child with a message from the servants’ 
quarters, 

As he joined his wife by the rose- 
bushes, the frown was back upon his face 
again. 

She looked up brightly, her blue eyes 
cheerfully critical. 

“T don’t think much of the new head 
gardener they have given us,” she said. 
“ Why, this bed is all trampled as though 
some one had been walking on it. I 
wish we had brought Dibbs from the 
Priory with us, my dear,” 

A wandering yellow butterfly lit on her 
blue sunshade, a breeze sprang up and 
tossed the trails of white and gold jasmine 
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along the hedges, and a flock of sparrows 
flew chattering and squabbling into the 
stiff green crest of the date-palm, near the 
tennis-lawn. 

The Governor looked thoughtfully at 
the roses, and into his wife’s eyes, then 
he turned sharply away. 

“ Send for Dibbs, if you like,” he said. 
It was easy enough to fetch a man from 
the other side of the world, it was easy 
enough to have every whim of his own 
or his wife’s gratified. What more did he 
want ? 

“A Governor has ever so many 
fings !” 

But . . . not the one he wanted most 
of all. 


A BALLADE OF A BICYCLE RIDE. 


HERE tall Endellyon’s tower is set 
As a sentinel over Port Isaac Bay, 
I vault astride, and my feet have met 
The pedals, that sing as we take our way 
O’er the Cornish cliffs; on an April day ; 
Swift by the quarries of slate I slip 
Where is the hill that shall say me nay ?— 
With a snatch of a song on my careless lip. 


I heed not the Delabole folk, and let 
Them gape, as I carol my roundelay ; 


The old-wives think that I ride for a bet— 
I’ve a hatless head, and the breezes play 
With my hair to its ‘‘ exquisite disarray ” ; 

But I fling a retort to the yokels’ quip, 

And am gone, to Camelford “ coasting” gay, 

With a snatch of a song on my careless lip. 


Never a thought of care or fret 
On Launceston moor can light or stray, 
Never a trouble of love or debt 
(Though a heart be lost, or a bill to pay) 
On the cyclist’s crupper can perch and prey; 
Up hill, down dale, I climb, I dip— 
Little I reck of crest or brae— 
With a snatch of a song on my careless lip. 


ENVOI. 
Nothing my easy flight can stay, 
As over the moorland road we rip, 
The sun at my heart, though the skies be grey, 
And a snatch of a song on my careless lip. 
AUSTIN 


PHILIPS, 
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va saving, as the best will last many seasons, not One reason why you should use \ 
just one or two, and further, the initial cost is Ww Malti ; : . i 
f no more if you ‘decide upon a altico in preference to other foods is, 


its being packed in glass bottles, and so 
preventing any risk of metal poisoning. 


Aaltico 


The Best of the Baby Foods 
COVENTRY. 


London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. \ is a perfect food for infants, approximating 
tf most closely to mother’s milk and baby’s 
Xj natural nourishment. It is made from 
Malted grain and pure rich milk, in a 
i model factory under conditions of scientific 
rH cleanliness. It is soluble and starch free, 
4 and is in itself sufficient food for a child 
A to grow well and strong on. 
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Don’t let the matter of payment unduly consern 
you, the cash price of a Swift is £6-10-0, 
or 10/- down secures one. Write to-day 
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Dept. M.S., Swift Cycle Co., Ltd. 
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Maltico, the best of baby foods, can 
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9 ‘! be obtained of all chemists, stores, etc., 
,| WO iy in bottles, price 1/6 and 2/6. 
Free Sample 


Write now, mentioning your chemists’ 
name and address, and enclosing 3 
penny stamps to pay for packing and 
postage to— 
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The purest And, in 
4 spirit distilied addition, MALTICO, Lrp., 
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“ a pick-me-up, we Wholesale Agents— 
“ tonic, or medicinal ROCKE, TOMPSITT 
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® As a beverage apne 
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delicate =. 
aerated 
waters. 


women. : 


To be had of all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, Licensed Grocers, etc. 


Whole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 
The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Go., LONDON. 
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¢ it has taken years of costly experiment to perfect the “Ludcord”—the strongest and most 
urable Carpet on the market. The ‘‘Ludcord” is sezmiess. It is. reversible—note that. It is 
in price, because woven on a special loom. There are numerous imitations—Why ? See that 
t the real thing--T'reloar’s ‘‘Ludcord.” Many exquisite colours and artistic designs. 

's. oy 2 yds., 10/6 3h yds. by 3 yds., 18/6 4 yds. by 3 yds., 21/* 4 yds. by 34 yds., 24/6 
Can be supplied in Stair Carpets and Rugs. Particu'ars sent on application. . 


plea Send for Patterns and Price Lists. 
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to-day — now —to increase your 
salary. We can show you how. 
We have lifted thousands of people 
to good positions in the Electrical 
world. We can do the same for you, 
no matter your age or present work, 
or where you live. Send to-day 
for FREE book, “ How to Become 
an Electrical Engineer,” and read 
what we have done for others, to 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF COR- 


RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 355, Norwich 
House, Southampton St., Holborn, London. 








WHILE AWAY 


You will no doubt have occasion 
to use a pen—writing letters, des- 
patching picture cards, or perhaps #/ 
sketching. Don’t scratch along \ 






THIS “SWAN” POCKET CLIP with your ancient steel pen, other 
secures the pen firmly and upright by folks’ steel pens, or hotel pens—all 
gripping the edge of the waistcoat bad.— twi like 

pocket. ad,—never twice alike, 





agg “SWAN ” Fountain Pen, 


—easy writing and always ready. Satisfaction is assured, not only 
for a week or two, but for your lifetime 








Before going away, write for Catalogue— 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Neuve, Brussels ; Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, Paris ; and New York and Chicago. 
And of all Stationers and Jewellers 
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Branches : 93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., Manchester ;10 Rue “SWANS 


Lady’s 
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upwards. 
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TheStolzenberg 
System of Filing 





The Stolzenberg System of Filing and Office Organiza- 
tion is the acme of simplicity, comprehensiveness 
and efficiency. The illustration shows the basic unit 
—a Flat Manilla File—upon which the system is 
built. One file is used for each client or subject, and 
being made in six colours, further classification can 
be effected simply and easily. These files, with the 
Ready Sorter, the various labour saving devices in- 
vented by us and embodied in the Stolzenberg System, 
and the Building-up Cabinets specially designed for the 
storing of the Files, form a complete, effective, and 
economical system of Office Filing and Organization. 

A Trial Sample Set of 6 Files, with Perforator, will be sent post 
free for Bs. Send for fully descriptive Catalogue, post free on 
mentioning THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

Address: THE STOLZENBERG PATENT FILE CO. 
(Dept. 5), 50-53, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
(Branches at Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow.) 
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dispoged.” 


Dickens lovers will remember what 
Sairey Gamp preferred, and how in- 
sistently she dwelt on the necessity 
of her refreshment being present. 
The writer who has once come under 
the thraldom of Waterman’s Ideal 
is quite as insistent toa much better 
purpose. A Waterman’s Ideal, adja- 
cent and ready for use, when the 
worker feels ‘‘dispoged’”’ to write is 
perhaps the greatest solace a writing 
man can possess. 
Prices—10/6, 16/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards, In Silver 
and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, 
etc. If any difficulty in obtaining these Pens, write 
for name of nearest agent and Catalogue, post free, 
from L. & C. ye tg egg 12, Golden Lane, 








UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


tyres made are Ccnnolly Ideal Tyres. 
On a good surface the carriage fitted 
with Connolly Ideal Tyres runs with an 
ease and silence that appreciably add 
to the pleasure of a drive. A rough, 
uneven road emphasises the remark- 
able resiliency of these in‘mitable tyres 
—the vibration is reduced to a _mini- 
mum. When you are buying a now 
carriage, or refitting, be sure to order 
Connolly ideal Tyres. All good class 
Carriage Builders stock them. 
Send for our special Booklet 
No. 20n Tyres, post free from 
J. W.& T. CONNOLLY Ltd., / 
King’s Cross, London, N.’ 




















London, E.C. (New York, 173, Broadway.) 

WALTHAM WATCHES. 
Accurate, , True as 
and i the Needle 
pe ol y 5 to the Pole 
the best that or the Dial 


youcan buy, to the Sun. 





Bosemeatt rir ' the Names “ RIVERSIDE 
AXIMUS,” * VANGUARD,” “RIVERSIDE,” 
om “ROYAL” Especially Recommended. 











INTERESTING BOOK ABOUT WATCHES 
SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST, 
For our convenience please mention this Magazine. 
ROBBINS . APeLETON (Wholesale tu the Trade only), 

High Holborn, London, W.C. am 
(Only Adasen of the Waltham Watch’ Company.) 
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Leaves from the Diary of a 
Cycle Expert. 


QUIET TALKS ABOUT POWER. 


CAME across a book with this title the 

other day, and it set me thinking—What 
is Power? From a strictly scientific point 
of view, I suppose we cannot answer this 
question, but we do know that in all walks 
of life there is an awful Waste of Power. 


PRICE VERSUS POWER. 


Now the Cyclist who puts consideration 
of Price before consideration of Power when 
he is purchasing a machine, is an offender 
in this respect, for it is surprising how much 
Power is wasted in propelling a second or 
third rate bicycle. 


Is IT? 

Yet is it so surprising? How can the 
makers of low-priced Bicycles afford to spend 
time on delicate grinding, gauging, setting, 
and adjustment? In their factories every- 
thing has to be done Cheap, and a thousand 
Bicycles of a sort must be thrown together 
in the time that should be spent in construct- 
ing one hundred. 


DISPENSABLE FRICTION. 


There are also many people who still 
regard the friction due to dirt and defective 
lubrication as an indispensable evil on their 
Bicycles. In addition to propelling their 
machines along the road, such Cyclists 
regard complacently the stretching of their 
Chains and the wearing away of the Cogs 
and Driving Bearings. Beside the incon- 
venience and cost of these evidences of 
friction, how many riders ever think of the 
Power they have wasted in accomplishing 
this work. 

A SCIENTIFIC FACT. 

Now it is a well-established scientific fact 
that the Sunbeam Bicycle will practically run 
for ever without any wear of its chain and 
Driving Bearings—thanks to its little Oil Bath 
Gear Case. You may ride a Sunbeam 
Bicycle all round the world without ever 
cleaning or oiling the driving parts, and 
these driving parts will be just as good when 
you come back home as when you left. 
You have only to change the little Oil Bath, 
say, once every thousand miles, and the 


Bicycle does the rest. Think what this 
saves a cyclist! No wear means no Friction—. 
and no Friction means that no Power has 
been eaten up by the mechanism of the 
machine, 

JIU-JITSU. 

But there is another way in which a cyclist 
may really lose power, besides riding a 
3icycle without the Little Oil Bath. He 
may not be able to apply his power to the 
best advantage, and this is a very important 
point. How can a woman who studies 
Jiu-Jitsu overcome a burly ruffian? By 
knowing how to use her power to the best 
advantage. 

18 FEET! 

Now, Cyclists have long been accustomed 
to Bicycles which carry them one uniform 
distance for each revolution of the pedals. 
Suppose a man has a Bicycle geared to, say, 
70, each revolution of his pedals propels his 
Bicycle a distance slightly exceeding 18 feet. 
If the work is uphill, or against the wind, 
this is too far, while if the work is easy— 
either on a level or with the wind—it is not 
far enough. 


VARIATION OF LEVERAGE, 


To the Little Oil Bath system the makers 
of the Sunbeam have now added a simple 
system of Pinion Wheels, which gives a 
rider one gear for hard work, and another 
gear for easy work, and he can change 
instantly from the one to the other by 
merely touching a lever on the front of the 
frame. ‘Thus, by a variation of a leverage, 
the rider of a Royal Sunbeam can apply his 
power to the best advantage, and the 
mechanism which enables him to do this 
runs under ideal conditions, perfectly clean 
and perfectly lubricated, inside the little 
Oil Bath Gear Case. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
saving of power obtained by riders of 
Sunbeam bicycles far more than compensates 
for the extra cost. 

I should advise intending Purchasers of 
good quality Bicycles to write for the new 
No. 6 Sunbeam Catalogue, which is sent 
free on application to the Maker—John 
Marston, Limited, Sunbeamland, Wolver- 
hampton, 
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Pelman System of Memory Training 
Privately, Pi eo or by 
Correspondence. 


CLASSES COMMENCE EVERY MONDAY 


Afternoon Classes at 3. Evening Classes at 8. 
Call or write for particulars, 


Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free—Address, 


(. L. PELMAN, 24 Wenham House, 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 








THE FAMOUS 


little ‘‘ Mab” as the finest 
shaving implement in the | 
world is confirmed in 
thousands of testimonials. 
Do not accept any not 
— hearing the registered Trade 


The description given of the 


Mark, “The Mab,” or 

you will be disappointed. 
Black handle .. 2/6 
Ivory ” . 3/6 


The ‘‘ MAB” 
SAFETY RAZOR 


with extra blade. 
Price 3,6. 


The ‘‘ Mab” blades used in this 
razor are absolute or are absolutely | perfect. 


‘“*MAB’? CC Co., 


Newhall Strect, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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BLACKING 


—a liquid blacking for boots and shoes which 
is easily applicd, and readily produces the most 
desired decp, brilliant black—a black which is 
not removed by dampness, nor effaced by mud 


or dust. It lasts better than any other, and 
helps the boots to wear, softening and preserving 
the leather. The superior cleanliness and ele- 
gance of a Crozine shine recommend it to fas- 
tidious people, 
SOLD AT BOOT STORES THE WORLD OVER 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE HAUTHAWAY'S 


Made only by C.L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Inc. 


Boston, Mass., U. 
AGENTs FoR UNITED ~~ l 


JOHN S. DEED & SONS, Ltd.,London, England _ 








( vv is nothing better than | 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


METALLIC POWDER. 


As used by the Army, 
eonee the London Fire Brigade, 


Motorists, &c. 
especially 


Sold in Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each. 
Brass, 


Proprietors— 
| Pee 


For 
Polishing 








J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 
(P.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
London, 
_ Absolutely Refuse Imitations and " Substitutes 








BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 
SOUTHAMITON BUIL DINGS, HIG Hi HOLBORN, W.C. 
23} PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book, 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full a POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 








THe Subscription Rates of a 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per annum, at home or 


abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 
Holborn, 
LONDON, — 











GIGANTIC FACTORY SALE, 


Tyred’”’ F. W. Cycles for 
£3 15s. by instalments; or, cash with 
order, 2310s. Worth double. Free on 
rails Norwich ; approval. Send no money. 
Send Post Card tor full particulars, 


DEREHAMROAD CycLE Co., 2 NORWICH. 


R* M'thly. £3 10s. Offered, sooo new “Clincher 





NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 


BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife, 
MARK, Docet cunersatver beta ‘iven up by Hospitals. 

The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDSand all SKIN 
DISEASES. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS. 
en ABSCESSES, ECZEMA, &c. 
housands of Testimonials from all Par's. 
Sold by all Chemists, 7d. int. &c., = pes ot or 


Proprietor, &. BUBGESS, 69, Gray’ 









is the best carpet cleaner in the world. R 
It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
from carpets and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 

carpet like new without taking it up. 
Samp it free 8d. stamps. 





post 
&.CHIVERS @ Go. soar works BATH 
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is in the hands of the owner of a reliable and 
efficient motor car. 

Motor Tourists in the United Kingdom or abroad, 
desiring a car to meet all weathers, 
road conditions and gradients, 
should : 
see <i : 5 

», a ~ 
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Complete specification of 
all the models of “the famous 
Argylls” in the new art cata- 
logue free on application. 


London Agents— 
Argylis London Ltd., 


17 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 






12-14 h.p. 
Four Cylinder. 
Price £340. 
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ARGYLL MOT ORS 


ARGYLL WORKS - ALEXANDRIA - ‘BY GLASGOW: 








To Smokers of Taste and Judgment 


PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


is both a Necessity and a Luxury. 


Unsurpassed for purity and richness of flavour. 


Sold in Two Strengths: sg Ta 
per oz. xe Pe OR John Player & Sons, Nottingham, 


: 1 wy ROM, will forward Testing Samples 
Medium 43d. j % post free to applicants 


Mild ” 5d. = i hd 2: a mentioning this paper. 


0314 


BABE 
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AUTOTYPE FINE ART 


GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 











A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

Permanent Exhibition 

Of Autotype (Carbon) 
Reproductions of Famous 
Qlorks of Art. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 














The Company has now on view a collection of 
Selected Examples, tastefully framed, and at 
moderate prices. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine 
Art Character, and, being eminently suitable for 
Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


.Lllustrated Leaflet Post Free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 














Tooth 
Powder 








CALOX, put up in dainty metal bottles, 
Sold everywhere at 1/1}. 
Nature and Art. 
CALOX has already gained great favour for 
cleansing, preserving, and beautifying the natural 
teeth, and is as peculiarly adapted to purify and 
deodorize every form of dental substitution, 
SAMPLE for several trials and Booklet gratis 
from the British Depot, A. C. Woorron, 14, 
Trinity Square, London, E.C, 


The Oxygen does it. 


Sole Manufacturers—McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
‘ 













WATERPROOF. 
For LADIES. For GENTLEMEN. 
No. 231. Black Calf. No. 234. Black Calf. 
Price 35/- Price 35/- 
No. 232. Willow Calf. No. 235. Bordeaux Calf. 
Price 39/- Price 37/- 


Carriage Paid. Catalogue No. 38 Post Free. 


125, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Iz Jose 


the only palatable i 


y Natural Aperient Water. 

























"NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses, 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful cases, '7/6 post free. :. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


B. UREG RAY, 10, Central Chambers, Liverpool. 


GRAND PRIZES: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
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In Four Varieties: 


REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


into the common error of purchasing a 
machine which advertises cheapness as 
its chief merit. When you buy a cheap 
class machine you are buying trouble. 
The machine you require is one that is 
good and honest all through, and backed 
| by a good name. The best name is 


| 


SINGE 


















BEST OF ALL 












YGLE 


For PERMANENT SATISFACTION 


SINGER CYCLES never vary—every 
one is the acme of quality in cycle 
production. 


The Singer Perfect Oil-Bath Case 


renders Cycling an ideal summer pastime, 
work and friction eliminated. 


Transfer 
Stands 


Write for Lists, 
Dept. P.M., 


SINGER & CO., Ld., Coventry. 















































If you are 
thirsty 
try a 
glass 

















_/ CORDIAL 


$ ber 


“MONTSERRAT” 


is prepared from cultivated limes, and is 
always fresh and pleasant to the taste. 
Mixed with plain or aerated water, ®it 
makes a cooling, refreshing, healthful drink. 
IN TWO KINDS. 
Unsweetened, z.c., Plain Lime Juice. 
Sweetened, 7.¢., Lime Juice Cordial. 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL GROCERS, 
CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, ETC, 


Oatine 


Send us to-day either 6d., or coupons from 2s. 6d. worth 
of our preparations, and we will send you free a box containing 
samples of Oatine, Cream, Balm, Soap, Face and Talcum 
Powder, Tooth Paste, Soap in tubes, and book on face massage, 
all FREE. 

The Oatine Co., 146a, Denman Street, London, S.E. 
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NOW SELLING EVERYWHERE. 


PICTURES 
1902s / 





** Pall Mall Magazine ” Extra. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


OR IN CLOTH GILT, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 











It presents in its large and handsome pages 
nearly 250 reproductions of the best 
Landscape, Seascape, Historical, Domestic, 
and Classical Paintings, Portraits, and Sculpture 





In this Year’s Royal Academy and New Gallery. 


IN YELLOW WRAPPER 


The Most Popular of all Art Publications 


Among this year's con- 

tributors are :— 

Sir E. J. POYNTER, BART, 
Fim A. 

Sirk L. ALMA TADEMA, 
R.A. 

J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 

SOLOMON J. SOLOMon, 
R.A, 

C, NAPIER HEmy, A.R.A., 

J. H. Bacon, A.R.A, 

ARNESBY BROWN, A.R.A., 

G. CLAUSEN, A.R.A., 

Hon. J. COLLIER. 

A, S. Cope, A.R.A. 

EYRE CROWE, A.R.A, 

H. W. B. Davis, R.A. 

S. A. ForsBes, A.R.A. 

J. FARQUHARSON, A.R.A, 

A. HACKER, A.R.A. 

Miss L, KEMP-WELCH. 

H, A. PEGRAM, A.R.A, 

3. RIVIERE, R.A. 

H. VON HERKOMER, R.A, 

B. W. LEADER, R.A, 

G. D. LESLIE, R.A. 

J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 

F. BRAMLEY, A.R.A, 

W. W. OULEssS, R.A, 

J. SANT, R.A. 

J. J. SHANNON, A.R.A. 

F, DICKSEE, R.A. 

J. SEyMour Lucas, R.A. 

D. MurRRAY, R.A. 

G,. A, STOREY, A.R.A. 

A. CC. Taya, A:RA. 

H. S. Tuke, A.R.A., 

W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 

A. Drury, A.R.A. 

W. G. Joun, A.R.A. 

A. East, A.R.A. 

W. F. YEAMEsS, R.A, 

HAMO ‘THORNEYCROFT, 
R.A, 

T. Brock, R.A. 

G, J. FRAMPTON, R.A. 

H. H. LA THANGUE, 
A.R.A. 

SiR GEORGE REID, 
RS.A 


F:.warp Stott, A.R.A. 
W. STRANG, A.R.A, 
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Why Grow Prematurely Old ? 


The Importance of Maintaining a high 
Standard of General Health Day hy Day. 


4] We cannot buy back youth or the fleeting ; We lay stress on the Complete Guy’s Tonic 
days of life, but we may conserve and preserve | Treatment because results in wide experience 
the days as they pass by the exercise of simple | have overwhelmingly proved the amount of 
common sense. If a day passes with our Health | Curative good accomplished. 
impaired, our Digestion weak, and our Liver 
troublesome ; if we have lost Appetite, or if 
we fail to digest what we eat, then we entail 
a strain upon our System equal to two ordinary 
days, because of the drain upon our reserve 
Health and Nerve Power, 

“| We have lived but one day, it is true, | 
but have used up the resources of two, for all 
friction is waste power. Multiply one day by S| To ensure the absolute cure of Indiges- 
many days, weeks, or months, or even years, | tion, Nervousness, an General Debility, it is 
and you see how we shorten our lives by a necessary : 
eS, of our Health and Strength. (1) That Guy’s Tonic should be taken after 

| Surely tt is far better to examine the claims | Meals r oy : 

opictigg Be Mat cg : fonts _| Meals, so that Food shall be Digested, the 
of Guy's Tonic Treatment than to shorten the | O at Dene sent Bema d 
lays of our life by neglecting to do so. This | Re Se ee ee nny 
Pe o . -. ” | and the Blood improved in quality 
lreatment follows the principle of relieving | = Pp ; 1 aft 
and purifying the Intestinal tract, and invigo- | (2) That Constipation should be corrected 
rating and building up new Strength and Nerve | and the Liver stimulated to healthy activity by 
Power from Food by perfect Digestion ensured | the occasional use of Guy’s Fruit Pills. The 
by the use of Guy’s TONIC. Body will thus be freed from waste material, 

The cleansing and purifying action of Guy’s | and the beneficial effect of Guy’s Tonic will 
FRUIT PILLs enables greater and more curative | consequently be much assisted. 
results to be attained with increased ease and 
speed. Guy’s Tonic Treatment thus consists 
in the application of ordinary common sense to | @4so/ute and permanent Recovery of every 
the matter of Health. | sufferer to perfect Health and Robust Strength. 


An Explanation of .. 
Guy’s Tonic Treatment 
Showing the wide Curative Scope 


of Guy’s Tonic when allied to the 
occasional use of Guy’s Fruit Pills. 


This comprehensive Treatment will secure the 


Guy’s Tonic is for Sale at all Chemists’, price is. 13d. 
per Bottle. Guy’s Fruit Pills are put up in Boxes, price 
1s. 1jd. They may be readily obtained from Chemists and 
Stores throughout the World. 
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(ig Sizes in Stock. 
BEING REVERSIBLE, THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, Decora- 
tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP. DO NOT COLLECT DUST, 
Send for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 
ABINGDON CcCoRD SQUARES 
ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS REVERSIBLE. 
Sizes—2X2 2X2} 2K3 2X3 3K3 3X34 3X4 344 344 33K 4p 4K4h AKS 4KE 4X7 yds. 


for @- 16  9- 113 136 159 18-206 21/6 239 21/- 30/- 86/- 42/- each, 
HARD WEAR. Also made in ali widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. age Paid. 
* Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 1 15, Thames Whari, Abingden-on-Thames. 











CARPETS 





































J. Samuda’s 


(Hand-Made) 


‘ AVOCA ¥ CIGARETTES § 

















VIRGINIA GRADE (No, 240), 


Price 6s. }-lb. box, 


POST FREE DIRECT 
FROM MY FACTORIES. 






































A Customer Writes: 


“Your ‘ Avoca" Cigarettes surpass 
“anything | have previously tried.” 


The ‘ Trade Journal’ Says: 


“Mr. Samuda purchased the best 
“Virginia Tobacco offered at the 
“last sales,” 





Special Introductory Offer 








For the purpose of in- 


$ troducing our Hand- 
Made ‘“ Avoca” 

For a Infantee Whiffs, 
: we will send free 





a sample box of 10 
(value 1/3), also a 
2 oz. tin “ Avoca” 


Mixture (value 1/3), 


to each new customer 














_—— purchasing 3 lb. box 
& “Avoca” Virginia 
Cigarettes (Grade 

No. 240) at 6/-. There are about 










190 cigarettes to each box. 


(Cigarettes either Virginia, Turkish, 
or Egyptian; state which required), 












J. SAMUDA & CO.(.), 
34, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





To secure bonus mention this magazine. 
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LONDON. 


THERE IS AN EMINENTLY BRITISH 

SENSE OF HOMELINESS, HEARTINESS, 

AND HOSPITALITY PERVADING THE 
HOTEL CECIL THROUCHOUT, 


from its frontage on the Embankment to 

its entrance on the Strand, from its wine 

cellars to its topmost bedrooms—per- 
meating its entire service. 


By writing for a most readable booklet 
entitled :— 


“WHY YOU SHOULD STAY 
AT THE HOTEL CECIL,” 


you will find that the Tariffs are really 
in inverse ratio to the size and magni- 
ficence of the Hotel. 


TA HRIETE': 


BED ROOMS. 
Single, rom yo erday. Double, = 2- per day. 
Sitting, from 25/- ay. 
y ae for Light or pb ome ce. 


IN TABLE D’HOTE ROOM. 
Breakfast, 2/6, 3/-, 3/6. Lunch, 36. Dinner, 5/-. 


IN RESTAURANT. 


Diner, 7/6 and 106. 
Or a la Carte. 


VISITING TOWN, CHANGING RESIDENCE, 

RE-DECORATING, RE-FURNISHING, OR RE- 

BUILDING, YOU WILL FIND EVERY COM- 

FORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR TEMPORARY 

RESIDENCE AT THE HOTEL CECIL—AND 
AT MOST MODERATE OUTLAY. 














Déjeuner, 5/-. Souper, 5/-. 
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Make your skin 
more beautiful 


Don’t you sometimes wish you could 
make your complexion fresher, clearer, 
solter—your hands and arms whiter and 
smoother? You dare not use so-called 
“ beautifiers”"—you value your skin too 
much. But you can easily and safely 
rely on 


Rowland’s 


Kalydor 


“For Your Skin.” 


This preparation will soothe and heal the 
most delicate skin when heat, cold winds or 
hard water sets up irritation or causes 
unsightly blemishes. It will make your 
skin healthier—more beautiful. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is harmless—it con- 
tains nothing that could injure even a 
baby’s tender skin. Order a_ bottle 
to-day from your Chemist, 2/3 and 4/6, 
Row.anp & Sons, 67, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. 
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Catalogue Free. 


| TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


Every Article 
Sick Nursing 


*“*VARIX," all about Elastic 


Stockings, how towear,clean,and 
repair them, post free two stamps. 


PSs) | W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST? 1833 4 38, Oxford St., London. 





THE COCOA THAT IS 
ALL COCOA. 


Most digestible, nourishing, 
andrefreshing. Absolutely 
pure, and, being of double 
strength, you only use 4 as 
much as of other cocoas, 

Obtain a tin from your 
grocer to-day, or mention 
“Pall Mall Magazine” for 






Free Sample from 


BENSDORP & CO., 


33-35, East Hill, 
London, S.W. 





BENSDORP’S 
sures GOGOA 














(City Branch, 52, Fore Street, E.C.) 














assists nature. 
It is used mixed with fresh 


new milk and forms a 
delicate and nutritive cream 
which can be enjoyed and 
assimilated when other 
foods disagree. It is 
entirely free from rough 
and indigestible particles 
which produce irritation 
in delicate stomachs. 
































Mothers and interested persons are requested to 
write for Booklet, ‘* Benger’s Food and How to 
Use it.” This contains a ‘‘ Concise Guide to the 
Rearing of Infants,” and practical information on 
the care of Invalids, Convalescents, and the Aged, 
Post free on application to Benger’s Food Lid., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 





























4 2 ° Thi: t be regarded as a preliminary announce- 
E ditor ial N otice pone’ pt cate is abject > slight changes 


rendered necessary by unforeseen events.] 


THE JULY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PaLL MALL MAGAZINE 


Amongst the contents will be included the following:— 


THE TRAVERSE OF MOUNT COOK 
THE MONARCH OF THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
By S.. TURNER, F.R.G.S. 
An account of a remarkable climb. With unique Photographs, 











A Finely Illustrated Article on 
THE FATE OF HOLYROOD 


By IAN D. COLVIN. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE CRIPPLES 


Illustrated by A. S. HARTRICK. 


“THE GOD OF CLAY” 


In the July Number will appear the seventh of the New Series of Stories, each complete in itself, 
by H. C. BAILEY, the author of the adventures of ‘* Raoul, Gentleman of Fortune.” The hero of 
these stories is NAPOLEON BONAPARTE in the days of his youth. 


Illustrated by A. C. BALL 


H. G. WELLS 
A Character Sketch ey HAROLD SPENDER. 








AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


THE PARDON 
First Chapters of a NEW STORY by MARIE VAN VORST. 


THE MAKING OF A PARIS FROCK 


Illustrated. 





MANY SHORT STORIES 


Publishing Offices : Newton Street, Holborn. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.| 
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THE EVENT OF THE CENTURY IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD IS THE 


Te 


Steinway is the synonym for perfection in Pianoforte con- 
struction. The world’s greatest artistes and leading amateurs 
agree in describing the tone of STEINWAY GRANDS 
and VERTEGRANDS not only as truly beautiful and 
sympathetic, but as a wonderful combination of sonority and 
Sweetness. Moreover, the mechanical parts, most of them 
patented, are ideal productions—in fact, the best extant, 


Vertedrand 


The word VERTEGRAND is derived from the Latin, and 
practically means “turned Grand.” The VERTEGRAND is 
the result of years of costly concentrated efforts of our experi- 
mental staff. The greatest possible amount of tone has been 
extracted from the smallest cubic capacity. The unprecedented 
demand for this class of instrument has compelled Steinway 

ons to arrange for extension of factory accommodation 
to double the existing output. Truly an astounding record, 


jl 
fy 
raveenstdeesentiee 


Only one Price £70 Cash Only one Price, 


Delivered Free, London, or 


of all recognised Piano Dealers throughout the British Dominions at 
the same price, plus cost of packing and carriage, 

Write or call to-day for full particulars and Catalogue, also artistic 
Booklet B, “Portraits of Musical Celebrities,” post free from— 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


e@2 STEINWAY HALL o @ 


NECISTERED 








LONDON. 
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ENDORSED BY OVER 8,000 DOCTORS. 


Take plenty of “Wincarnis” is an everyday prescription of 
the medical profession. By this means you compensate 
Nature for the loss of oxygen experienced in city life. In 
sickness or in health, in business or in pleasure, i in fg 


or adversity, the benefit of “‘Wincarnis” is beyond compre- 
hension until you have actually experienced the glowing 
invigoration it generates. It is a recognised fact that the pale- 
faced girls in our large cities owe their aneem& appearance to 
imperfeat nutrition and mal-assimilation, induced by a stuffy 
atmosphere. ‘ Wincarnis” rectifies this condition. 


Sampce Bottie Gratis. 


Send three penny stamps with Coupon to pay cost of carriage, 
and by return Be will receive “ Wincarnis”” free. Send to 
oleman & Co., Ltd., Norwich, 


SIGN Name 
THIS Address 
COUPON. 


P.M.M. June 1907. If you do not wish to cut this Magazine, 
send letter with three stamps, but mention “The Pall Mall 


Magazine.” Mark envelope ‘ Coupon.” 


AFTER FREE TRIAL, “ Wincarnis” can be obtained 
at any Wine Merchant's or Chemist's with licence. 


Send nam to COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH, 
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Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 


COVER IN COLOURS . : . ; ‘ : : , . A. J. Balliol Salmon. 
PORTRAIT OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. . é ; ‘ ; , Frontispiece 
JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A.: THE Work or A GREAT PoRTRAIT-PAINTER PAGE 
Illustrated from special Photographs. Cecil Chard 643 
JEHANE: A Porm F : ‘ , , ‘ ‘ . Mary S. MacMullan 651 
THE BILLS OF A WOMAN OF FASHION: OvtrFir AND OUTLAYS—THREE 
THOUSAND A YEAR. ‘ : 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ Susan Carpenter 652 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 
THE EPISODE OF A NECKLET: A Srory. ‘ : : : Sidney Pickering 660 
Illustrated by Claude A. Shepperson. 
4 eR Oe ee ae M. Myhill 668 
THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., P.C., LL.D., D.C.L. . . 669 
\ A Special Photograph. 
THE AMATEUR: A Srory ; ; : d ; , : ‘ Charles Marriott 670 
) Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
“A SILENT MEETING” . , ‘ , : ° . A Drawing by J. Walter West 672 
THE MAKERS OF BOOKS: VI. Tue Srory or ‘‘ MAGA” AND THE BLACKWooDs 
Illustrated from Photographs. jf. fC. CM 
THE GOD OF CLAY: VI. How ue Foucut ar Lop . : : H. C. Batley 685 
Illustrated by A. C. Ball. 
THE MAKING OF A PICTURE . . . : ‘ . Dion Clayton Calthrop 697 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
DONT’S FOR CAPTAINS . d ; . ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ . P. F. Warner 705 
‘THEE DU TECKLE I ZAW!” A WILTsHIRE CRAISEY : . Alan Brodrick 707 
MOUNTAIN FLOWERS - : ‘ ; ‘ ; P r . Harry H. Thomas 708 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. : 
REVENANT: A Poem . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ j ; Rosamund Marriott Watson 711 
AN OLD PATCH BOX . P ‘ ‘ j ‘ ; P d Somerville Gibney 712 
Illustrated by Scotson-Clark. 
ALEXANDER: A Srory . , P ‘ ‘ ° ° Dorothea Deakin 714 


Illustrated by A. Wallis Milis. 
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aeli2s THE WORLD-FAMED 


All Angelus eyE titel 





" PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


= to RENOWNED INSTRUMENTS: The 
uffy ™ Angelus-Brinsmead Piano. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 
of the Angelus Pianos are undoubtedly due to their 
ARTISTIC SUPREMACY AND MODERATE PRICES. 
~ Among the wonderful devices to be found only in the Angelus are: The 
a Raresing ioves, giving full mastery of every variation of tempo; the 
o 


Crescen: ever, enabling you to bring out the melody in bass or treble : 
the Diaphragm Pneumatics, producing the sensitive, resilient, human-like 
age, touch ; light easy pedalling. Supreme in these unique resources, the Angelus 
1 to has given a new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and enabled all to play 


who have hitherto been debarred ow ing to lack of technical accomplishment. 

The high standing of the Angelus anc the Brinsmead ensures to this combina- 
tion the maximum of quality and reliability coupled with a thoroughly established 
reputation. Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, the Angelus is also embodied in 
peoee pianos by other eminent makers. ¥ f f . 

Supplied in cabinet form—to play any ordinary piano—or built entirely into 
the pianos. In either form hand-playing or playing by means of the Angelus 
yooee may be indulged in at will, 


~ it The Tirst Comple 
ine, ct I Mash 


Aall 
Madame ALBANI writes: **The ‘Angelus Plano-Player{s exquisite! 1 certainly consider it the most perfect of its kind.” 
Discount for cash; deferred payments arranged if desired. You are invited to call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 


HERBERT MARSHALL, resentnoisersfeaent eLondonw 
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MEMORIES: A Porm. ~ . : 
THE WOMAN’S SENSE OF HONOUR: 


THE GARDEN: A PoEM — 
BULLION: How THE BANK OF — Hanpuns 1 ITS Gou Di 


THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES: OLp ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


JUNE: 
THE ENGLISH PEASANT: 


THE STAR OF EMPIRE: 
THE LONG TRAIL: VI. THE Rusu. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 
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Bernard Bagnell 721 

SomE Currous ANECDOTES AND INSTANCES 
Mrs. john Van Vorst 722 
. W. J. Cameron 725 
Charles Ince 726 


Illustrated by the Auther. 


Egan Mew 731 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 


THE LION’S SHARE: A Srory . Arnold Bennett 739 
Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. 


A PoEM . Samuel Daniel 745 


“OLD FRANKCOM” . ALS. Haitrickh 746 
Illustrated by the Author. 
AN INDIAN DETECTIVE Story—VI. Newman Wright 748 
Hamlin Garland 755 
Lllustrated by S. H. Vedder. 
THE VOICE 
. A BALLADE OF BALLOON-ACY: A POEM 
Illustrated by S. B. de la Bere. 
PARISIAN PASTIMES . 

_ Illustrated from Photographs. 
| THE GOVERNOR 
THE BALLADE OF A " BICYCLE Rive 


(The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.| 


. Bernard Capes 765 
Tristram Crutchley 768 
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You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


SAMPLES AND 
Price Lists 
Post FReg. 








seat: POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


N.B.—All Letter Orders and Enquiries for Samples should be sent divect to 38 N., Donegall Place, Belfast. 
















LADIES.—i™ wos 


CHANGEABLE WEATHER will 
lay havoc with yo 


‘sx AND COMPLEXION. 
BEETHAM’ S. 


















is, however, a Sure Sa ayerd against their ill effects, 
A jittle used ‘no a washing will 
Orr and SMOOTH 


Bottles, 1s.. Bs. 6d., of all Chemists and "Stoves. 
BEETHAM 8 heltenham 





















org to H.M. the KING 
. the Princess of Wales. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20/. UPWARDS IN UNITED — 


Bordered, per doz.|Hem-stitched, doz. 
Children’s - 1/3 per dor. Collars, Gentlemen's four-fold from * oe “alll 
Ladies’ .. *.. 2/6|Ladies’ .. CuffsforGentlemenfrom ., (11 
nee oly s. . 3/6|Gentlemen’s $i 


“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame."—7he Queen, 








BELFAST, 








COLLARS, CUFFS, 


CHLESS Shirts, with ee fold Fronts and ote, = 
mae of ee 9 oy Toomek, 35/6 per4-doz. (to measure 2/- extra): 


xd SHIRTS, 






© Exquisite quality ; most mode- 
rate in price."—Myra's Fournal. 
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To be clean and feel clean 
on a hot dusty day— 
that is the refreshing 
feeling which follows 
the use of 


alverts 
®oilet Soap 


Delightfully perfumed. 


6d. a tablet; 3-tab. box 1/6, at Chemists, etc. 








For trial sample send 1d. stamp for postage to 
F.C. Calvert & Co. (Dept. PM), Manchesier. 

















STRENGTH BY MAIL! 


My System is different to all others, I train you 
individually, No set forms of exercises for one and 
all. Health is the aim—strength follows. An 
Ideal System of Home Training for 
busy men and women, also for would-be 
‘*Strong Men.” I undertake to cure everyday ail- 
ments and Physical Defects under guarantee. 
No monotony. Confidently recommended by the 
Editors of all Physical Culture Magazines. Postcard 
will bring you terms and free booklet, ‘‘ Health at 
Home,” Illustrated. Interesting and Instructive. 
Delays are dangerous DO IT NOW. 


oe INCH, Physical Culture Expert, 


Dept. M, The Broadway, Fulham, London, S.W. 


Strength, and Beauty” booklet and terms. 















Ladies please address Laptes, Dept. M, for “‘ Health, 















FOLDING 
POCKET 


KODAKS 


are the perfection of camera design 
and construction. Light, compact, 
yet fully equipped, they go easily 
into the pocket and are loaded and 
reloaded in daylight. The exposed 
films are also developed in daylight. 


NO DARK ROOM AT ALL. 


_ The Keynote 
> of Kodak 
Photography 


SIMPLICITY 


No previous experience is 
wanted. The little Manual 
supplied with every Kodak 
makes everything clear. Write 
for the new Kodak Book, 
containing full particulars 
and many illustrations show- 
ing what a Kodak can do, 


KODAK, LTD., 


57-61 »ClerKkenwellRd.,London,E.C. 
Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow; 59, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 60, Cheapside. E.C.; 
115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 40, Strand, 

London, W.C. ; and all Dealers. 

















XX THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 











“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues."—BisHop Hatt. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Unnatural Excitement, Taking Food which is too Rich, Alcoholic Drink. The 
foregoing, with Sudden Changes of the Weather, are Causes of Feverish Cold, Biliousness, 
Skin Eruptions, Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, etc. The infallible remedy is 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


An Imperative Hygienic Need, It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Value in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.—Ezxamine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Lid., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’'S PATENT. 








THE KEELEY CURE 


: A PAMPHLET ON /NKANT FEEDING 
“i AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 


A 


al 


The “Allenburys’’ Milk Foods closely resemble human milk in composition and they 
are as easily digested. They promote vigorous and healthy development, and children 
thrive upon them as on no other diet. A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding, FREE. 


“N ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


—— — ee 7g 








For Drink and Drug Habits. 
Administered only by Qualified Physicians in a Keeley Institute. 


Recommended by / \ , NEURALGIA, 


The Rev. Canon Fleming, B.D. \ WM oven the mort violent attack, ins very fow 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. tied as free from any injurious substance, 
J ‘ors 4s Toothache, 

H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P. uraigis, Headache or Toothache, try 


Tice- i J Jé «aes ad ipt of st daddressed 
Vice Admiral Woodward, C hy , FREE, Onssceirtofsamped address 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. powders free. Mention PALL MALL 

. . 4 G. ,emists, Stores, etc. A/- , 

J 5 1Sq. Box ; post free from The , 
W. Hind Smith, Esq & 9/8 Box ation } 
For full particulars, reports, etc., in plain sealed nC. ee 
envelope, apply to the Secretary, 9 West Bolton 


Gardens, London, S. 











